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THE OUTLOOK. 


ITE arrangements for General Grant’s obsequies 

have so far progressed that we can give our read- 
erssome idea now of what will be transpiring when 
they read this paragraph. The funeral services will last 
from Tuesday morning, August 4, to Saturday even- 
ing, August 8. Saturday has been made, by the 
Governor's proclamation, a legal holiday in the State 
of New Ycrk. The services at Mt. McGregor, on 
Tuesday, will be of a very simple character : a prayer, 
two familiar hymns, and asermon by General Grant’s 
pastor and friend, the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman. The 
body will then be brought to Abany, where it will lie 
in state fora few hours, and thence come by the 
Ifidson River Railroad to New York City, where it 
is expected to arrive Wednesday evening at five 
o'clock. A plan for bringing the remains by steamer 
on the river was proposed too late for serious consid- 
eration. There would have been something unique 
and august in such a river procession as might have 


in the procession, and the multitude of onlookers will 
probably defy anything like accurate enumeration. 
Already, five days before the obsequies, the hotel 
rooms are largely pre-engaged, and plans are under 
consideration for extra trains and boats to bring vis 

itors to the city. We counsel our readers to stay 
away, unless they have arrangements by which they 
can secure a window on the route of the procession 
from which to see it. Serious dangers are appre- 
hended both to those in the procession and those on 
the line of the route, if the day should be hot; and 
the city cannot afford hospital and ambulance accom- 
modation even for those in the ranks who will be 
likely to require attention and help before the day is 
over. It is probable that New York City has never 
witnessed such a crowd as will throng its streets on 
this occasion. The site for burial finally chosen is 
in the Riverside Park, overlooking the Hudson at a 
point from which can be seen twenty miles of the 
Hudson River, with the waters of the Long Island 
Sound in the distance, and the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and Yonkers all 
visible. A permanent organization has been effected 
to raise funds for the construction of a fitting monu- 
ment at this point, while another in the West is also 
raising money to construct a monument at some ap- 
propriate place in Chicago. The wrangle in some 
newspapers over the place of General Grant’s burial 
has been the only unpleasant feature in this whole 
matter. Happily only two papers have taken part 
in it; the rest have rightly respected as conclusive 
the wishes of the family. It is expected that the 
President and his Cabinet will attend the funeral. 
Invitation has been extended publicly to all the mem- 
bers of General Grant’s Cabinets during his two 
terms, to attend ; a number of the States will be rep- 
resented by the Governor and staff, and, at the spe- 
cial request of Mrs. Grant, two Confederate officers 
will serve among the pall-bearers, the two selected 
being General Joseph E. Johnston and General Simon 
B. Buckner. Funeral services will be held during 
the week or on the Sabbath not only all over the 
country, but also abroad; a special service having 
been arranged for in Westminster Abbey, a mark of 
respect the more notable that the English Govern- 
ment—though not the English people—was the ally 
and support of the Confederate States, and its un- 
concealed sympathy and covert assistance were at 
times a tremendous reinforcement to the Confeder- 
ate armies in the field, and gave to it its only navy. 





Among all the incidents with which the daily 
papers have been filled during the past week two 
seem worthy of recall and record here. It was a 
singular coincidence that on Wednesday a bolt of 
lightning should have struck a tree close to the place 
where General Grant’s remains are to be interred 
and on the following day another bolt should have 
struck the house at Mt. McGregor where the remains 
were lying. One cannot but wonder what signifi- 
cance the ancients would have attached to this fiery 
visitation from the heavens on two successive days, 
at two points so remote from one another, and yet so 
closely connected. The other incident we record— 
although to do so seems almost an intrusion on a 
sacred interview—because it marks the tender sym- 
pathy which united the husband and the father to 








his family. When Colonel Grant took his last fare- 





and smile superciliously over this impossible attempt 
to communicate;with the dead. How does he know 
that it was impossible? How does he know that 
death sundered the invisible bonds which bound these 
loving hearts together, or made the released spirit 
incapable of understanding the act of affection of the 
imprisoned spirit ? 


The natural desire of the physicians for a post- 
mortem examination was as naturally refused by the 
family, who express themselves perfectly satisfied 
with both the judgment of the physicians respecting 
the nature of the disease and their treatment of it. 
The omniscient newspapers who attempted to con- 
vert the cancer into an ulcer only aired their own 
ignorance ; and the public generally are as well con- 
vinced as the family of the facts in the case. Any 
further evidence on this point was not needed to 
justify the attending physicians, and the needless 
confirmation of their judgment and skill would have 
poorly compensated for the pain which a useless 
laceration of the body would have inflicted on the 
nation. There is little room to doubt the judgment 
of the physicians that the proximate cause of the 
cancer was excessive smoking. A costly sacrifice 
was this life to tobacco ; but will there be one smoker 
less, or one less cigar smoked? Habit outreasons 
reason and outweighs life. 





The result of sending General Sheridan West to 
adjust the Indian difficulties gives emphasis to a 
suggestion which has been made before, that army 
officers should be detailed to act as Indian agents, 
at least in all cases where there is any proba- 
bility of Indian difficulties, It is not necessary for 
this purpose to transfer the Indian Bureau to the 
War department ; it is only necessary to depute army 
officers to serve under that Bureau. Where there is 
both an army officer and an Indian agent, each re- 
sponsible to his own department, there is no end of 
friction, and the Indian finds, as all other people do, 
that two heads are exactly equal to no head at all. 
It is almost impossible to get good Indian agents, 
possessing both honesty of purpose and practical 
executive force, for the money that Congress allows, 
and equally impossible to secure from Congress an 
increase of salaries. The head of the department or 
of the Bureau cannot visit the field in person, and 
is dependent on the agent to be both eyes to see and 
hands to execute. The endeavor to get efficient 
men through the missionary societies and boards has 
not been a general success. Out of the sixty Indian 
agents twenty may be adequate for their work ; 
the other forty, it is safe to say, are not the sort of 
men a business house would intrust with similar re- 
sponsibilities. If, as we believe, the first duty of 
the Government is to get rid of the Reservations, 
Indian agents, whose place depends upon their con- 
tinuance, cannot generally be counted on to accelerate 
the process. Finally, army officers have a permanent 
tenure, and will not be turned out to make room for 
political workers. By all means let the Administra- 
tion assign an army officer to every agency as fast 
as by death, resignation, or necessary removal, there 
is a vacancy; let the Indians understand that there 
is one head to answer to, not two; and let the 
cattle-men and that set understand that for every act 





of imposition or violence perpetrated on the Indian 
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they have to answer to an officer of the army. 
not 


Why 





The cattle-men in the Indian Territory object to 
the order directing them to move off in forty days. 
They declare the order preposterous, and urge delay 
in its enforcement on the grounds, first, that obedi- 
ence is impracticable, and secondly that their occu- 
pation is under leases authorized by Mr. Teller, the 
former Secretary of the Interior. We are not ex- 
perts respecting cattle-ranches, and we can well un- 
derstand that an order to farmers to move from culti- 
vated farms, abandoning their houses and their grain, 
would mean simply :uin and perhaps even death to 
them ; but the cattle-men will have to make it clear 
to the public why they cannot drive their cattle 
from one pasture-land to another as wellin forty 
days as in four hundred. As to their supposition 
that the lease was legal because it was ratified by 
Secretary Teller, we have only to say that if Secre- 
tary Teller’s distinction is correctly reported they 
were very easily deceived, if it deceived them. 
According to the report, he held that though under 
the law the cattle-men could not hire the lands from 
the Indians they could hire grass, and this was 
what the cattle-men got from the reservation. A 
delegation is in Washington endeavoring to secure 
from the President a modification of his order, so far 
without success. Ile has based it on General Sheri- 
dan’s recommendation, and is said to have replied to 
the delegation that he shall not change his order un- 
less the General changes his recommendation. The 
report which the cattle-men have started, that Gen- 
eral Sheridan is interested in rival ranches, will not 
prejudice his good name with the public. The public 
have absolute confidence in his integrity, which is more 
than can be said for the cattle-men and their agents. 
The threat that they will not move the cattle but will 
leave the government to execute its own order is not 
very alarming, since the government has only to re- 
move the cow-boys and leave the cattle ; in that case 
it is quite possible that the Indians will consider stray 
cattle on their reservation as belonging to them, and 
not at all impossible that the courts will take the 
Same view. 


Secretary Whitney’s letter to one of Mr. Roach’s 
assignees will strike most non-political readers asa 
practical business document of value, not only be- 
cause it affords a basis for an honorable adjustment 
of the matter at issue between the Government and 
Mr. Roach, but also because it Jays down correctly 
the principles which should control the Department 
in all similar cases. ‘‘As I view the matter,” says 
Mr. Whitney, ‘‘the rule which governs individuals 
in these business transactions should govern the 
action of the Department.” In the application of 
this simpl« principle he holds it his duty in the first 
place to insist upon the s:rict enforcement of con- 
tract obligations, interpreted by the proper law offi- 
cer, without regard to consequences; and in the 
second place, in case of a failure like that of Mr. 
Roach, to exten i to the bankrupt the same generous 
support extended by business men to one another 
under like circumstances. He proposes, accordingly, 
a conference between himself, with the Attorney- 
General, and the assignees of Mr. Roach and their 
counsel, to make a fair and equitable adjustment 
respecting the incomplete contracts. Incidentally he 
brings out the fact that the Government has paid 
Mr. Roach nearly the whole ten per cent. which they 
were entitled to reserve until the work was com- 
pleted. 





The danger which has been apprehended of a Mor- 
mon riot, if nota more serious uprising, on the anni- 
versary of the advent of the Mormons to Utah, on 
the 25th of July, was averted by the prompt and 
vigorous measures taken by the President, at the 
instance of General O. O. Howard. United States 
troops were held in readiness to meet any difficulty 
that might arise. The Mormon officials were not 
slow to discover this fact, and the United States 
officials made, of course, no attempt to conceal it. 
if there wasany purpose of disorder no attempt was 
made to carry it into execution. 


Civil Service Reform makes, on the whole, steady 
progress, in spite of public indifference and political 
opposition. The President has appointed a very 
competent commission to inquire into the charges 
against the Indiana postmaster, reported in our col- 
umns last week. The Hendricks school of Democrats 
are naturally very indignant, but even in Indiana the 





Hendricks school of Democrats are not on the in- 
crease ; we doubt whether they are a majority in the 
party even now. Secretary Lamar has written a 
letter to Civil Service Commissioner Eaton expressing 
his hearty approbation of the work of the commis- 
sion, and especially his appreciation of its value in 
opening the Civil Service to men of ability and intel- 
ligence in the South. The clerical force at Washing- 
ton has been considerably reduced, and, according to 
the Philadelphia ‘‘ Record,” the increaseu efficiency 
of the Service has enabled the Treasury Department 
to do its work without the new clerks whose appoini- 
ment was authorized by the last Congress. The 
Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch” estimates that there are a 
thousand vacant clerkships where dismissals have 
not as yet been followed by appointments. Public 
notice has been given by the President that eight 
Republican Consuls will be retained on account of 
their efficiency. We should like to see this principle 
applied everywhere unhesitatingly, and all officials 
retained who have proved themselves efficient ; but 
every such retention counts one for reform. Civil 
Service examination has become so real that the 
Washington papers contain advertisements of special 
lessons for persons preparing to compet : for positions 
in the Service. 


The adjustment between the New York Central 
and West Shore Railroads foreshadowed 
week's Christian Union has been substantially com- 
pleted and is officially announced. The West Shore 
Railroad is to be reorganized, with ten millions of 
stock and fifty millions of bonds, and is to be leased 
to the Central Railroad for a term of four or five 
hundred years, the Central Railroad taking the 
stock as a consideration for the lease, and guarantee 
iag five per cent on the bonds. Of these bonds one- 
half are to be given in exchange to the present bond 
holders, the other half are to be reserved and issued 
by the directors of the New York Central as they 
may deem necessary, to prepare for prior liens and 
necessary terminal property. The resuit, of course, 
will be to give the Central Railroad absolute control 
both of the West Shore Railroad and of the terminal 
facilities at Weehawken. This is probably the 
best thing that could be done for the interest 
of the unfortunate bondholders, but it is certainly 
not for the interest of the great public. The West 
Shore Road was built because of the illiberal policy 
of the New York Central and the deep-seated feeling 
that it contemptuously disregarded the commercial 
interests of New York City and the geveral interests 
of the traveling public. The only effect of Luilding 
it has been to strengthen and perpetuate the monop- 
oly of the road upon the great central highway of the 
Empire State. This adjustment the New York 
‘* Times ” well says ‘‘ seems to settle once for all the 
question of regulating either railroad charges or 
methods of management by the competition of par- 
allel lines. If such regulation is to be secured, it 
must be by other means.” If the Wall Street rumor is 
to be believed, the West Shore Railroad has really cost 
Mr. Vanderbilt nothing. According to this rumor he 
sold the stock of the Central Railroad at 130, then 
put freight and passenger rates down to a figure so 
low that the road could earn no dividends, and when 
the already involved property of the West Shore had 
become, as a consequence of this railroad war, hope- 
lessly depreciated, and the stock of the Central had 
fallen to ninety-cents, he bought in both properties 
with the money which he had received from his sale 
of the Central. Such operations are certainly not 
for the interest of the community, and yet they 
would be impossible if the community had not made 
them possible by its legislation. 


in last 


The Democrats of Virginia have nominated General 
Fitzhugh Lee for Governor, and thus the State has to 
choose between two ex-Confederate generals. The 
platform embodies, in its statement of principles, the 
maintenance and support of a public-school system, 
governmental supervision of the railroads, mainten- 
ance of the eight-hour law, and civil service reform 
(though this receives a qualified and lukewarm sup- 
port). It opposes all increase of taxation and all 
fresh agitation of the debt question, and thus practi- 
cally accepts the position of the Readjusters. 
Neither party in Virginia appears to be honest enough 
to meet the question of debt fairly, either by provid- 
ing for its payment or by declaring the State insol- 
vent and proposing to the creditors a composition. 
It favors revenue reform, without impairing the 
rights and interests of labor, etc. In short, it 
is a typical modern political platform, which would 





answer to Mr. Choate’s characterization of the 
Declaration of Independence—glittering generalities 
—only it does not ‘‘ glitter.” 

English political circles have been greatly agitated 
during the past week by the sudden disclosure of a 
breach between the older and more conservative 
Tories, and the smalier but energetic party of younger 
men under the leadership of Randolph Churchill. 
The cecasion of the revelation was the refusal of the 
latter to fulfill an engagement to speak at Liverpool 
because two of their speakers had refused to sup- 
port his Irish policy. The real cause, however, is the 
change of front on the Irish question which Lord 
Churchill accomplished ten days ago in the House of 
Commons, wheu he marched over, bag and baggage, 
into the Parnell camp. This was too great a breach 
of political consistency and decency for even those 
Tories who have no policy but the policy of getting into 
office and staying there. Private protests were heard 
in all directions, but there was no publicity in the 
expression of the party indignation until the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Standard,” the leading organ of Conservatism, 
spoke out in most unambiguous terms, declaring that 
Lord Churchill's boyish recklessness, his astounding 
ignorance, and his unfailing willfulness would divide 
the party unless he was speedily retired into the 
background. Some sort of compromise seems to 
have been effected for the time being, but so long as 
Lord Churchill remains in the Government with his 
present unregenerate political character such crises 
may be expected. 

In October last the attention of the whole world 
was directed to the eminent Hebrew philanthropist, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, who, on the 24th day of that 
month completed a century of life. This extraordi- 
nary event called forth so many and such full ac- 
counts of his remarkable career that it seems unnec- 
essary now, when his long life is closed, to recount 
vis services to humanity. The town of Ramsgate, 
where he died on Tuesday of last week, was the cen- 
ter of probably the most extensive personal philan- 
thropie work known in modern times. No claim was 
too insignificant and no need too great to find an 
answer in the heart and pocket of this lover of his 
kind. He attained a kind of ambassadorial rank by 
virtue of his princely generosity. More than once 
his personal appeal to kings and governors had 
stopped massacres and prevented persecutions. Ar- 
dently devoted to his own religion, and cherishing the 
dream of a restored nation in that land toward 
which his thoughts turned with such filial longing, 
Sir Moses Montefiore commanded the esteem of men 
of every sect and faith. It is given to few to have 
command of such resources of wealth, rank, health, 
and time, but the world would be very different if 
those who have but a pittance of these things would 
administer them with half the fidelity and large 
heartedness with which this noble Hebrew discharged 
the trust he had received from God. Such a man 
neels no monument ; the memory of his deeds will 
survive brass and stone. 

Measures are to be taken to relieve the garrison at 
Kassala.——The Boston Charles River murder remains 
unexplained.——The financial embarrassment of the 
Munster Bank, caused by frauds, created a temporary 
money panic in Dublin and Cork.——The committee 
investigating the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’s”” exposures of 
London vice report that they find the statements 
substantially true. The committee was composed of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
Cardinal Manning, and Mr. Samuel Morley.——At 
the annual meeting of the Panama Canal Company in 
Paris, M. de Lesseps said that the project had nothing 
to fear from the United States. The French govern- 
ment has been asked to permit a lottery loan of 600,- 
000,000 francs.——It is asserted that the British gov- 
ernment has reopened negotiation with the Sultan to 
the end that the Porte shall occupy the Soudan.— 
The trotting record has been reduced by Mr. Bonner’s 
‘* Maud S.” from 2:09 4 to 2:08 3.——The Colombian 
rebels have been completely defeated ; Preston is a pris- 
oner, and Baranquilla has been retaken.—In Spain 
the cholera epidemic is spreading to the northern prov- 
inces. On one day last week there were 3,820 new 
cases and 1,460 deaths. ——The ‘‘ Saturday Review” 
protested against the use of Westminster Abbey for 
the Grant memorial meeting held on Tuesday.— 
Louis Riel, the leader of the half-breed revolt in the 
northwest of Canada, has been convicted of treason 
and sentenced to be hanged at Regina on September 
18. The jury recommended him to mercy. Riel 
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made a rambling speech in his own defense in which 
he disowned the plea of insanity put forward by his 
counsel. At the unveiling of a soldiers’ monu- 
ment at Fremont, Ohio, ex-President Hayes delivered 
a eulogy on General Grant.——The cholera is spread- 
in Marseilles. ——There seems to be no question but 
that the Mahdi is dead——The Saginaw mill opera- 
tors’ strike continues, but threats of violence have 
ceased.—aA co-operative store, to be known as ‘‘ The 
Co-operative Alliance, Limited,” is to be started in 
New York, with a capital of $100,000 in 2,000 shares, 
membership open to ‘‘members of the Exchanges, 
Boards of Trade, clubs and associations.”——The 
man who made the Mormons at Salt Lake City remove 
the half-masted flag at the City Hall was Major 
Wilkes, who served in the Confederate army under 
Lee. He said, ‘‘I fought four years to put down 
that flag, and it couldn’t be done. It is now the flag 
of 60,000,000 people, and you cannot insult it with 
safety.” 











THE LESSON OF THE WEEK. 


HIS week will be a truly sacred week in Amer- 

ican history only as its funeral pageantry 
inspires to a more splendid living, and the solemn 
memories to resolves as solemn. We honor not 
merely the great leader but all whom he led ; and 
standing by his open grave reopen the graves of those 
whose dying made his life possible, whose unknown 
names give to his name its wide renown. A myriad 
host of heroes borne to their burial by no such pag- 
eantry, shine in his resplendent name, as a myriad 
meteors feed the flaming sun into which they fall. 
The gathering and uncensused throng, the long pro- 
cession with measured step and slow, the solemn 
dirge, the funeral drapings, the hundred voices, and 
the beating hearts, all are tributary not merely to the 
hero of Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, the Wilderness, 
and Appomattox Court House, but to those unnamed 
heroes from whom he came and to whom he has re- 
turned. In this hour of death thousands of deaths 
renew ; in this open grave thousands of heroes are 
buried ; by this monument thousands of heroic lives 
are commemorated ; this long procession memorial- 
izes a larger procession of shadowy forms—veterans 
of the battle-field, patient sufferers of the hospital. 
Thisis the Nation’s opportunity to honor the Nation's 
patriot dead ; eagerly, with instinctive and universal 
impulse, we haste to do them reverence. 

But it is not by crape upon the door or words upon 
the lips we honor the deeds of America’s nobility. 
Only deeds can do honor to deeds; only living can 
honor life. Wecan build our monument to the de- 
cisive choice, the high resolve, the deep faith, the 
undaunted self-denial, only by a choice as unselfish, 
a resolve as tenacious, a faith as divine, a self-denial 
as unwavering. The experiment of self-government 
is still an experiment. The endeavor to build upon 
these shores a commonwealth in which no man shall 
call his brother man master; in which no father 
shall be recognized but the Father in heaven; in 
which all humanity shall be brethren, and he that is 
greatest their servant, is still an endeavor. 

The battle for liberty has been well fought, but 
the campaign for liberty is not ended. There isa 
Donelson, and a Shiloh, and a Vicksburg, and a 
Wilderness before as well as behind us ; and whether 
there is also an Appomattox Court House depends 
upon whether future generations find a Lincoln and 
a Grant, and the future Lincoln and Grant find boys 
in blue. All that the American Revolution saved 
for America was the right to be free without fear of 
foreign domination ; all that the Civil War earned 
for America was the right to be free without fear of 
domestic disruption. We have yet to prove our 
capacity to retain the inheritance won by the first 
and preserved by the second. We have yet to prove 
the capacity of mankind for self-government; we 
have only won a place in which to prove it. And 
this work will be truly sacred only as we take anew 
the solemn oath, hallowed by the memories of the 
martyred President and the martyrs’ field of Gettys- 
burg, that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 








‘““A SOUND OF GENTLE STILLNESS.” 


UR highest thoughts come in our quiet hours. 
The fruit of the soul ripens, like the fruit of the 
vine, in quietude. Thoughts, like berries, must not 
be disturbed while ripening. Our greatest experi- 
ences, whether of the intellect or of the spirit, are 





not made, they grow. It is when Newton is lying on 
his back and chances to see the apple fall that the law 
of gravitation flashes into his mind ; when Watts is 
sitting by the kitchen fire that the steam from his 
mother’s kettle suggests to him to harness this genie 
and set him to work; when Morse is resting on the 
ocean steamer that the magnetic telegraph suddenly 
uncoils itself before him. 

So, in our spiritual experiences, our best thoughts 
are our quiet thoughts; in the silence of the mind 
God makes to us his supremest revelations. The placid 
lake reflects the heavens. When the storm is past it 
is in the quiet bow spanning the sky that God makes 
the prophecy of his Gospel. The blare of the trum- 
pet announces the coming of the king, but the 
trumpet is not the king. When the head of the 
procession is past, he comes riding by in a plain 
carriage and without decoration. The startling 
manifestations of grandeur and power are not the 
voice of God ; they are simply a call to us to halt and 
be still that we may hear his voice, which is always 
a still, small voice. The burning bush compels Moses’ 
attention; but when he has stopped to look, it is a 
voice which speaks to him. The whirlwind, the fire, 
and the earthquake harmonize with Elijah’s storm- 
tossed soul; but when the greater fury of nature 
over-topping his own has calmed his spirit, as the 
fury of the wind sometimes itself beats down the 
waves of the seas, it is in a still, small voice, or, in the 
expressive language of the Hebrew, ‘‘in a sound of 
gentle stillness,” his Father speaks tohim. The glory 
in the heavens wakens the shepherds ; but their Lord 
they find as a-common babe in a common manger. 
Paul falls to the ground with his companions, startled 
by the light which dims the brilliance of the sun ; but 
the voice which speaks to him is a voice in his own 
soul which his companions cannot hear. Not light- 
ning flash, nor reverberating thunder, nor earthquake 
tossing the solid rocks into sea-waves, are the 
symbols of God’s disclosures of himself; but the 
light—the light which does its work in absolute 
silence, the light which no wind can ruffle, no 
violence disturb, the light which nothing can obstruct 
save the exhalations which the earth itself throws up 
in darkening clouds, and even these the light in time 
drinks up, dissolves, pierces, and rolls away. In 
history we look for God when the earth trembles 
under the tread of myriad soldiers and the air is 
sulphurous with smoke, and the tempest of battle 
fills the air with darkness and al! hearts with dread. 
But God is notin the storm; when it has passed 
away he beckons the hero of a hundred battles 
into a sick-room and there bids him wait in 
silence the slow siege of death, and the nation learns 
more of God and his divine consolations and sustain- 
ments from the silence of the sick-room than from 
the battlefield of Shiloh, the siege of Vicksburg, or 
the surrender at Appomattux Court Heuse. 

The earth is full of Christians who wish to go back 
to the days of the burning bush, the mountain tem- 
pest, and the heavenly illumination ; but they are 
living in the era of the still, small voice. It is as if 
Moses had closed his ears to the words of the I AM 
that he might admire the burning bush unconsumed ; 
or Paul had failed to listen to the voice which dis- 
closed to him the prickings of his own conscience 
that he might admire the light shining in the heay- 
ens. Such Christians are like the small boys who 
run with the advanced guard of the procession, and 
care not for him whom that procession honors. 
Like John in the Apocalyptic vision, they look for a 
lion; unlike John, they do not see the Lamb. 

‘* Be still and know that Iam God,” is the utter- 
ance of a profound philosophy. It is only in the 
silence of the mind that we can hear the ‘‘sound of 
gentle stillness.” Immersed in the whirl of society or 
the equally exciting whirl of business life, we cannot 
hear this sacred unspoken word or realize this sacred 
unseen presence. As in the concert-room one closes 
his eyes that he may concentrate his whole soul 
upon the music, follow it in its mazes, and interpret 
its mystic meaning, so in life we must sometimes 
close eye and ear to all surroundings and forget the 
visible that the invisible may gain entrance into our 
heart. Even Christian work may prevent Christian 
communion. He who would impart God to others 
must first receive God himself. We cannot give 
what we have not received ; and we receive God only, 
or chiefly, in hours when the mind is relaxed and 
resting. Every soul should secure some silent hours. 
The greater the work the greater the necessity for such 
periods of rest. So Christ spent whole nights upon 
the mountain-tops in prayer, not wrestling with God 
like Jacob, but resting in God as David would have done 





when he desired wings like a dove, that he might fly 
away to his home and be at rest. Even in our relig- 
ious experience it is not well to be too anxious, too 
preoccupied with ourselves, too full of our own de- 
sires and aspirations. The Christian is often like a 
restless child, climbing in and out of its mother’s 
lap, too eager with its questionings to listen to its 
mother’s answers or receive its mother’s influence. 
Too many Christians are like Mary, who was so eager 
in her quest for the body of her Lord that she did not 
know the living Lord when he stood by her side and 
spoke toher. Too many Christians deubt whether 
God answers prayer, because they do not stop and 
listen for his answer. It is well sometimes to come, 
not only out of society and business, not only out of 
Christian work, but even out of anxious wrestling in 
prayer, and listen for the sound of gentle stillness, 
and be still and know that God is God. It is well 
sometimes to stop our earnest quest for him and let 
him find us. 


HOW TQ PREPARE THE INDIAN FOR 
CIVILIZATION. 


HEN we urge the immediate abandonment 

of the reservation system, as we do, we are 
met by the objection that the reservation, though 
an evil, is a necessary evil, that its abandonment 
must follow, not precede the preparetion of the In- 
dian for self-sustenance and citizenship; that he 
cannot be set up in severalty on a homestead of his 
own in his present condition ; that he must be pre- 
pared to take care of himself, or he will go to the 
wall and become a vagabond and a pauper ; that we 
already have too many incompetent or half-compe- 
tent citizens, and that the Indian must be prepared 
to be absorbed into the body politic before the proc- 
ess of absorption is commenced. 

We think, on the contrary, that experience has 
proved the truth of Macaulay’s doctrine that liberty 
is the only school in which men can be educated for 
liberty. If we could have put the Irish on a reserva- 
tion by themselves until we had educated them for 
American citizenship, if we could have repeated the 
same process with the Germans, the Scandinavians, 
and the negroes, the process of civilization would 
have been immeasurably slower, if indeed there had 
been any progress at all, and the strain upon our in- 
stitutions immeasurably greater, if indeed they could 
have borne it at all. Civilization itself is the great 
civilizer. Schools and churches teach some virtues, 
bunt there are other virtues taught out of schools and 
out of churches by other agencies. A railroad will 
do more to educate a community in promptness than 
a preacher ; a savings-bank will do more to educate 
them in economy and thrift than a school of politi- 
cal economy ; 4 telegraph will do more te accelerate 
and compact thought than a course in English litera- 
ture; and the competition of trade and commerce 
will do more to develop a habit of industry than a 
tract distribution. By the reservation system we 
shut the Indian off from the most potent civilizing 
influences, in order that we may civilize him; we 
leave the tribe in barbarism, educate a few boys 
and girls away from the barbaric influences, put them 
into schools, and at the end of three or four years 
return them to engage in an unequal and almost 
hopeless conflict with the barbaric life of their tribe. 
We keep the foul water in a cesspool and attempt to 
purify it by injecting into it a few pure drops; the 
drops become corrupted, the cess-pool is not purified. 
The way to civilize the Indian is to immerse him in 
civilization. Doubtless in the process some Indians 
will become vagabonds and paupers; but under the 
present system all Indians wandering through their 
reservations are vagabonds, and all Indians depend- 
ent upon Government rations for subsistence are 
paupers. 

If our Government were composed of men of Chris- 
tian spirit and missionary purpose we might, perhaps, 
hope to civilize the Indian, despite the reservation 
system. General Grant made an honest, and what 
seemed a wise attempt to accomplish this purpose 
by putting the Indians under the charge of Christian 
men in their missionary organizations. The attempt 
was not a success ; it is now needless to inquire where 
the fault lay. The organized corrupt influences within 
the Government are too strong for the disorganized 
moral sentiment among the people. The lands re- 
served to but undeveloped by the Indians are too 
strong a temptation to greed and cupidity. 

The best purposes of good men at Washington are 
frustrated by corrupt and incompetent administra- 
tion on the frontier ; the best purposes of the people 
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by incompetent or corrupt administration at Wash- 
ington. The furnishing of shoddy blankets and poor 
class flour at fhe agencies cannot be prevented ; the 
fraudulent leasing or the forcible occupation of In- 
dian lands by wealthy cattle-men is winked at and the 
profits shared by men high in authority. The imagi- 
nary line which bounds the Indian reservation is sacred 
to men of conscience and honor, so Christian and hon- 
orable men are kept off the reservation ; it is not 
sacred to conscienceless speculators and their half 
savage retainers, so the boomers and the cow-boys are 
not kept off the reservation. All that is best in our 
civilization is shut off from the Indians ; all that is 
worst flows over among them ; and the school and 
the church, which have all they can do in a civilized 
community to keep civilization atop, fight a losing 
battle, at every disadvantage, in the endeavor to main- 
tain the mastery in a community reserved to bar- 
barism. 

We therefore do not think that the abandonment 
of the reservation musi follow the Indians’ prepara- 
tion for self-sustenance and citizenship. The aban- 
donment of the reservation and the intermixture of 
the Indians with the white people is the best, and, 
indeed, the only method, of preparing him for self- 
sustenance and citizenship. Some special protection 
he may still need to have. His land must still be, 
foraterm of years, inalienable. Perhaps the Fed- 
eral Courts, perhaps special Federal officers appointed 
for the purpose, must guard him against wrong-doers ; 
but he cannot be protected from them by being shut 
off in a community by himself. The way to cleanse 
the cesspool is to turn the whole stream and channel 
of civilization into it to run through it. 


CONCERNING PROHIBITION. 


CORRESPONDENT presents in another col- 
umn some questions to The Christian Union on 
the subject of Prohibition, to which we give a frank 
reply. We are not hopeful that even so candid a 
prohibitionist as he appears to be will understand our 
position ; but certainly we have not concealed our 
principles, and we have nothing to conceal on this 
subject. 
We do not believe in prohibition by State or 
National law for three reasons: It ignores moral 
distinctions ; it transcends the practical powers of 
government in a free State ; and it has been proved 
by experience vot to reduce or limit the liquor traffic. 
It ignores moral distinctions because it treats all 
liquor selling and liquor buying and liquor drinking 
as crimes ; and all liquor selling liquor buying and 
liquor drinking are not acrime. However injurious 
an action may be to the individual who does it, that 
only is criminal which does an injury or leads di- 
rectly to an injury to other individuals or to the com- 
munity. Only that liquor traffic and liquor use is 
criminal which leads directly to violence or wrong 
to others ; and this is not true of all liquor traffic or 
all liquor use. Because prohibition ignores moral 
distinctions it does not and cannot secure the support 
of the moral judgment of the mass of the community. 
The issue is not between the liquor sellers and the 
prohibitionists. The vast majority of Americans are 
neither. Prohibition by State or National legislation 
transcends the practical powers of a free government. 
State prohibition requires for its enforcement a State 
constabulary ; National prohibition would require a 
National constabulary. Neither is practicable. The 
people of one section of the State, of one State in the 
Union, will not, in point of fact, leave their own 
local interests in order to stop men from buying, sell- 
ing and using liquor in another section in another 
State. The demand that they do so conflicts with 
that notion of local self-government which is essen- 
tial to the perpetuation of the American Republic. 
Experience proves that prohibition does not prevent 
liquor selling or liquor use. It has been tried in 
State after State, with success only in the State of 
Maine, and its success is doubted even there. But 
the State of Maine is a rural State, with only one 
large city; in the State of Maine the way was pre- 
prepared for probibition by a long preceding non- 
partisan temperance agitation; and both political 
parties in that State sustain the law and policy of 
prohibition. The substitution of probibition in New 
York State for the license system would, we believe, 
be simply the substitution of a free liquor trade for 
a liquor trade somewhat restricted. 
We rarely antagonize the Prohibitionists, because 
fighting the men who are doing evil uses up all the 
combativeness The Christian Union possesses, and it 


are mistaken in their philosophy and their methods. 
But we bave stated again and again the method 
which we believe promises the largest results in the 
endeavor to deal with the liquor traffic politically — 
namely, a high license or a high tax on all sellers, a 
higher fee or tax for distilled than for fermented or 
malt liquors, and local option in each town cr county 
to prohibit entirely ; this latter because wherever a 
local community desires to exclude the traffic en- 
tirely it ought to have the authority ; and wherever 
it has the desire and the authority, the conditions 
exist for making prohibition practical. The South is 
wiser in this matter than the North ; Georgia has 
made more progress toward prohibition by local op 
tion than Kansas and Jowa by legislation. 

We believe this defines the position of Tne Chris- 
tian Union. We think it would be easy to go on and 
show that a criminal law cannot be enforced by a 
free government except in communities where it is 
sustained by the moral sense of eight-tenths of the 
community ; that is, by something very much more 
than a mere narrow political majority. But we do 
not propose to do so. For we shall not enter into a 
controversy with any wing of the temperance army, 
however unwise and impracticable we regard their 
methods. We shall fight intemperance in our way, 
the prohibitionists may fight it in theirs; and time 
shall show which of us is right. 

A SORROWFUL CASE. 

Will you advise me what I can do to keep my boy from 
evil ways. He is the oldest (twenty-five years) of six chil- 
dren, four of whom are boys, and I am a widow. Although 
he has a happy and lovely home he is always away from it, 
except for his meals. All his nights are spent down town, 
and he is seldom in his bed before three or four o’clock in 
the morning. I never retire till he is home, and many a 
night Iam up all night waiting for him. I do everything 
in my power to make his home pleasant and attractive. I 
have a billiard-table, so that he can invite his young friends 
to his own house. I have young people constantly with me, 
music, and all pleasant and social life. I am a constant 
church-goer, and he always used to go with me. Now he 
spends his Sunday mornings in bed, and his Sunday nights 
with evil companions. I have remonstrated with him and 
prayed for him, but nothing seems of any avail. I do not 
like to speak to friends here (gentlemen who might give 
him good advice), for I do not like any one to know how 
far he has gone astray. What canIdo? Will you tell me 
how I can reclaim him ? 

E cannot give you specific advice what to do 
in this sorrowful case. It would be diffi- 
cult to advise at the best ; it is impossible to do so 
without personally knowing you, your son, his 
father, his home training, the moral atmosphere of 
the community, his companionships, his tempera- 
ment, and the possibilities of good in him. We can 
only say, in a word, that there is every probability 
that he bas passed beyond your power of control ; 
that he needs, not advice or influence, but authority ; 
and that this must be brought to bear upon him by 
some one else than yourself. A boy who has not 
yielded to his mother’s control while he was under 
age will not begin to do so after he has arrived at 
manhood. We advise you by all means to look 
about among your Obristian friends and take counsel 
of the wisest and strongest Christian man among 
them. We advise you to tell him the whole story, 
without palliation or concealment. Your boy’s repu- 
tation is a small matter compared with his charac- 
ter. Moreover, it is not likely that you can make 
any disclosures which will be a surprise to any gen- 
tleman acquainted both with you and with your boy ; 
the probabilities are that the men among your ac- 
quaintance know far more about his evil courses and 
¢cmpanionships than you know yourself. 

But though we cannot say much specifically to 
help you, except by advising you to seek counsel 
from some one who does or can know the facts, we 
may take your letter as a text for other parents who, 
for want ot it, are in danger of coming into your sad 
experience. It is well for the father and mother to 
do all that they can to make their home attractive to 
their children. We have urged this again and again, 
and shall urge it as frequently and as strongly in the 
future. But no attractivenes: can take the place of 
authority. The billiard table and music are nota 
substitute for law, firmly and consistently enforced. 
The first lesson which a child has to learn is obedi- 
ence ; first in time, first in importance. No parental 
persuasion, no kindly influence, can serve as a substi- 
tute for authority, enforced submission. Wea!l have 
to live under Jaws—laws of nature, laws of society, 
laws of the State, laws of God. He who does not 
know how to submit his wil! to a superior will has 





has none left for men who are trying to do good, but 


not learned the first lesson of life. The first night 





this boy spent away from home he should have been 
called to account ; the second night he should have, 
been punished. The mother who attempts simply to 
persuade her son to stay at home in the evening fails 
of her duty. Back of all persuasion must be com- 
pulsion ; back of all influence, law. The authority 
may be rarely expressed, hut it must be babitually 
fe't, and the child must be taught—not only taught, 
trained, to know that tie will of the parent, not bis 
own will, is the law of his life. 

We print this letter, omitting all indications which 
can serve to identify the writer, that we may by it 
warn other fathers and mothers of the danger into 
which this widowed mother has probably fallen—t'at 
of attempting to substitute advice for authority, in- 
fluence for law. The time to protect a boy against 
evil courses is when they begin ; the way to do it is 
by authority enforcing law, though both framed and 
enforced in a spirit of sympathy for childhood needs 
and childhood life. 


A CORRECTION. 


CLEVELAND WoMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, | 
87 Euclid Avenue, Room 12, Nottingham Block. \ 

Dear Sir,—I discover from The Christian Union "just 
received that you, on authority of the New York * Tri- 
bune,”’ are misinformed regarding recent acts of the Ohio 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. That body at its 
last annual meeting, held in Kenton, June 10-12, following 
the lead of the National Union, resolved to “lend its influ- 
ence to the Probibition party.’’ In consequence of this 
action, the Cleveland Woman’s Christia> Temperance 
Union, for reasons set forth in the circular—a copy of 
which I mail herewith—decided to withdraw from the State 
and National Unions. Believing that, as you have thought 
the matter of sufficient consequence to notice it in the first 
instance, you will desire to bave information according 
with the facts in the case, 

I am respectfully yours, Mary E, INGERSOLL, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, 49 Arlington Street, July 31, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
ICTURES of General Grant are displayed in all 


varieties in windows and on buildings, Large ones 
have been sold on the street for ten cents. The features 
of the General are easily susceptible to the most successful 
uses of the camera. His familiar face and form will be as 
permanently graven on the memory as the Wash‘ngton 
of Stuart. Next Saturday, the day of his interment, 
will be devoted as a holiday memorial to the great sol- 
dier. In Cambridge Colonel T. W. Higginson will 
speak his eulogy, Genera] Butler in Lowell will deliver 
an o1ation. Boston already has paid its tribute to his 
memory at tke City Hall, with appropriate services by 
the Mayor, General Devons, Governor Robinson, and 
others. Hlas the nation a living orator who can pro- 
nounce for Grant a eulogy comparable to Webster's on 
Adams and Jefferson, Choate’s on Webster, Sumnor’s 
on Lincoln, Schurz’ on Sumner? There are scores who 
could easily equal Blaine on Garfield. Mr. Schurz has 
the eloquence, but he presumably would deliver a crit- 
ique rather than aeulogy. I find that estimates of the 
General vary. Some think that his success was due 
largely to circumstances : ‘‘ he was a lucky man.” Cir- 
cumstances never made a man; they are only opportu- 
nities, or environment. General Grant ani his cireum- 
stances met and matched, as is always the case in great 
achievements. I recall the estimate of General Grant’s 
intellectual power by Judge Alphonso Tuft, in conver- 
sation, when he was a member of his Cabinet. Hespoke 
of his grasp of mind, the power to concentrate his 
thoughts steadily and penetratingly upon an abstruse or 
complex problem until he held a comprehensive concep- 
tion of it, as very remarkable. He narrated instances in 
Cabinet meetings, when some men.ber would introduce 
some matter, not for the immediate action of the Presi- 
dent, but for future consideration, and they would all 
be surprised after the question had one round, to hear 
that silent man open his lips and in terse purases ex- 
press profound comprehension of the subject in all its 


bearings. General Grant thought his way to victory 
and renown. His fightings were only tbe details of his 
thinkings. 


Harvard Annex for women has prospects for more 
students at the opening of the college year than at any 
previous time. It is no longer an experiment. Its 
pupils have already conquered for it success and « 
permanent place. The Fay estate, bordering on the 
Common, and close by Dr. McKenzie’s church, has 
been bargained for and retained for the present, as « 
permanent building for the literary uses of the Annex. 
It will not be used, if purchased, for a dormitory, but 
for lecture-room and literary purposes. Efforts are vow 
making to raise $20,000 with which to make the pur- 
chase. A different project was recently quite elabo- 
rately presenied by the ‘‘ Literary World,” recommend 
ing the purchase of the Longfellow mansion, and 





naming the institution the ‘‘ Longfellow Memorial Col- 
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lege for Women.’ Soon after the poet’s death a Long- 
follow Memorial Association was formed, which pro- 
jected the idea of a park and a statue of the poet on the 
open space opposite the mansion, the house to be pur- 
chased and kept as a memorial cpen to the public. The 
Longfellow family gave the land for the park. The 
association has received in subscriptions about $12,000, 
the maximum limit for one subscription being one 
dollar. The money has come in small sums from vari- 
ous parts of the country, from all classes of people, old 
and young, and from school children. If larger sums had 
been allowed by the conditions of subscription, no 
doubt the funds would now be in hand to carry out the 
original purpose. It is not known whether the Long- 
fellow family approve of the suggestion of the ‘‘ Liter- 
ary World,” while some of the foremost members of 
the association oppose it. They question the legal right 
and the wisdom to use the $12,000 in the treasury for 
this purpose. Others would favor the suggestion if the 
family approves and the transfer of the funds could be 
legally and honorably made. This opposition is so 
strong that there is but slight probability that any earn- 
est effort will be made to unite the Annex with the 
Longfellow memorial. 

Mayor Johnson, of Waltham, has set himself to vig 
orously enforce the Sunday law. Much excitement in 
the city has been caused by the sharp antagonisms 
between the Mayor and the druggists. Some arrests 
have been made for selling soda on Sunday. By re- 
quest of the defense, the judge put the cases over till 
September. The statute is a very old one, prohibiting 
all work or travel on the Lord’s Day, except for charity, 
mercy, necessity, and worship. It also applies to tie 
evening previous to Sunday. In letter and spirit, if 
enforced to-day, it would stop the running of horse- 
cars, all Sunday papers, most of the work in drug stores 
on Sunday, the riding and driving and walking that is 
prevalent, all the work done Saturday evenings of a 
secular sort, and a hundred and one things that churches 
and clergymen indulge in. Horse-cars are largely used 
on Sundays by persons going tochurch. In fact, horse- 
cars in Boston began to run on Sundays by the request 
of members of the Park Street Church, and to accom- 
modate its church-goers. Some of the congregations in 
Bceston would dwindle if the cars should not run Sun- 
days. A general effort to radically enforce the law 
would lead to its repeal or revision. The old Puritan 
Sunday has gone, and cannot be reinstated. When 
shall we have a Christian Sunday ? It will come, if at 
all, by spiritual rather than by legal forces. 

There has for some time past been more or less trouble 
in Boston’s Board of Pension examiners, Not long 
since Dr. Ames, one of the examining surgeons, was 
indicted and tried for illegally obtaining money from 
his position, and now the manner of reorganizing the 
Board has brought the Bureau into unpleasant publicity. 
The trouble arises from the appointment of Dr. George 
P. Bartlett, of Woburn, as one of the examiners. Dr. 
Bartlett formerly assisted in the examinations, taking 
the place of any member of the old Board who might 
be absent. This was done by a special arrangement 
with the Commissioner of Pensions. Whea Dr. Ames 
was exposed and suspended, Dr. E. P. Whittier, Assist- 
ant Professor of Clinics at Harvard, was appointed to 
fill the vacancy, and Dr. Bartlett continued to assist in 
the examinations as before. Soon the other two exam- 
iners, Drs. Tarbell and Porter, resigned, and General 
Black instructed Dr. Whittier to reorganize the Board, 
with Dr. Bartiett, Dr. M. F. Gavin, and himself as 
members. Drs. Whittier and Gavin promptly declined 
to serve with Dr, Bartlett. Dr. Morton Prince, son of 
ex Mayor Prince, of Boston, was also offered one of the 
positions, and declined to serve after investigating the 
reasons which caused the others to refuse to be asso- 
ciated with Dr. Bartlett. But the Board was finally 
organized with Dr. Bartlett as a member, Dr. Ahern, of 
Lynn, and Dr, A. Gaston Roeth being associated with 
him. The latest development in the case is the pub- 
lication of an open letter written by Dr. Whitter to Gen- 
eral Black. In this letter he charges General Black with 
neglect of his duty in refusing to investigate facts that 
he laid before him before Dr. Bartlett was appointed. 
He published letters that passed between himself and the 
pension department to show that he urged upon the de- 
partment such an investigation, and offered to furnish 
evidence in support of his charges, and that the depart- 
ment refused and neglected to take notice of the facts. 
He also publishes his reasons for distrusting Dr. Bart- 
leit’s integrity. He charges that in his examination he 
said that he graduafed from Harvard Medical Schoo] in 
1875. while the records of that school «do not show that 
he ever graduated from it, and that he is not eligible 
because not a graduate of a recognized medical college. 
Another charge is that he was discharged from the 
employ of the Traveler's Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., and « f the Massachusetts Mutual, of Springfield, 
Miss, becanse they had not confidence in his iategrity 
and because of his being connected with cases of ‘‘ grave- 
yard insurance,” 





The Sunday band concert on the Common was discon- 
tinued this week in respect to General Grant. The 
Rev. H. I. Hastings and the Rev. W. F. Davis preached, 
the crowds about them being mostly curious people who 
came and went, making observations as they passed 
along, those who came expecting the band to play 
pausing to hear the speaking. A little side spectacle of 
interest was the silencing of a gray-bearded skeptic who 
declared that the Gospel is a myth, and Jesus as myth- 
ical a character as Jupiter, by a young Irish Catholic, 
who was very incisive and convincing in defending the 
church against the bald assumption of his opponent. 
This question of preaching on the Common is a curious 
and interesting one. I uotice that the preachers iook to 
the police for protection in the case of disturbance. 

Dr. Duryea has decided not to accept the Presidency 
of Union College. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .| 


T is doubtful if any more hearty or discriminating 
tributes of affection or honor have been paid to the 
memory of General Grant than those which came from 
the Chicago pulpit last Sunday. Nearly every minister 
had something to say of the dead hero. Some of the 
pulpits were becomingly draped. In the evening there 
were union services at the Unfon Park Church, at 
which most of the neighboring congregations were rep- 
resented. The vast auditorium was crowded to suffo- 
cation. Drs. Noble, Meloy, Kennard, and Professor F. 
W. Fisk took part in the services. Dr. Atwood, of 
Salem, Masz.. temporarily supplying Dr. Gardiner’s 
pulpit, also poe briefly and eloquently. Inthe morn- 
ing Dr. No le preached upon General Grant as the great 
captain providentially raised up for the deliverance of 
our country. Dr. Barrows, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and Dr. Evarts, of the First Baptist Church, 
and Dr. Lorimer, of the Immanuel Baptist Church, ad 
dressed large congregations on the same theme. At 
the South Congregational Church, in the evening, me- 
morial services were also held, and lessons drawn from 
the life and character of the lamented commander. At 
Lake Bluff the day was given up to memorial services. 
The attendance was larger than ever, and the addresses 
were appreciative and affectionate. Thus far no refer- 
ence to the deed general in the pulpits of the Catholic 
or Episcopal churches has been reported. The news- 
papers may be at fault, for no one can doubt the respect 
which members of these great churches feel for the dead 
general. There seems to be a pretty unanimous impres- 
sion on the part of all the Western country, at any rate, 
that General Grant was worthy to rank with Napoleon 
and Wellington as a military genius ; in patriotism with 
Washington ; in simplicity of manner and sturdy com- 
mon sense with Lincoln ; as a man, a husband and 
father, a citizen, and an unpreternding yet sincere 
Christfan, with the best and purest men of the time. 
That he was a perfect man no one claims. It is ad- 
mitted also that circumstances had much to do in secur- 
ing him exceptional eminence. But no one can deny 
that he was equal to the emergencies which called him 
forth, and that love for his country was the ruling 
passion of his iife. An effort is now being made to 
gather sufficient funds before the day of the funeral for 
a monument to General Grant in Lincoln Park. Fifty 
thousand dollars are wanted, abou! thirty have been 
received. 

While the better part of the city was honoring the 
memory of General Grant, the communists and anar 
chists, foreigners nearly all of them, were making their 
usual weekly demonstrations against law and capital. 
They gathered on the lake front—two thousand perhaps 
—and listen-d to fuul-mouthed orators, who embraced 
the occasion to make themselves notorious. They 
paraded through the streets with red and black banners, 
which, as the ‘‘ Tribune” says, ‘‘ symbolize the destruc- 
tive principles of their organization.” With reference 
to these various banners, and the mottoes they bear, the 
“Tribune” adds: 

Upon one of these banners was written, ‘“‘ Every Govern- 
ment is a Conspiracy against the People.”” What people ? 
Certainly not against loyal and law-abiding people. Against 
the Anarchists, who have arrayed themselves against the 
Government because its laws protect the people from their 
menaces, and because it does not favor a lazy, bloody- 
minded, law-defying, turbulent class of the community, 
who would break down all authority that they might bring 
about a condition of anarchy for their own profit. 

Another banner bore the inscription, ‘‘ The Greatest 
Crime To-day is Poverty.” What poverty? Not that of 
the worthy, unfortunate poor, for whom the grand charities 
have been devised, but that of the communist, which is 
brought about by a refusal to work, or by a profligate waste 
of wages on whisky, tobacco, and general dissolutenes:, or 
by deliberate shiftlessness. On another banner was writ- 
ten, ‘*Down with all Laws.’? Why? Because the laws 
protect quiet and decent people in their rights, their homes, 
their places of business, their schools and their churches, 
their social aud political liberty, their accumulations and 





5 
property. Laws that protect such objects as these 
the Anarchists would destroy. Another motto was, 
‘““The Ruling Morality—Moneybags.’”? And these are 
denounced because the communists cannot get at their 
contents. Money is what they most want. They howl 
against it because they are too lazy and improvident 
to work and save it. Could they have their way they 


would take the private capital which the frugal workman, 
through long years of industry and economy, 
and divide it among their lazy crew. Upon another ban- 
ner was inscribed, ‘‘ Lawlessness means Equal Rights for 


has s ived, 


all.” That is, not rights for any except the strongest. On 
another banner were the words, *‘ Down with the Throne, 
the Altar, and the Moneybag,”’ which is, being interpreted, 
down with law, religion, and property. And what would 
these pests substitute for them? Lawlessness robbery, in- 


cendiarism, murder, atheism, the destruction of all forms 
of labor, the arrest of progress, the 
and at last anarchy and chaos. 


overthrow of property, 


This remarkable editorial, which may be read in the 
issue of July 28, concludes by pointing out the fact that 
‘*these communists are aliens, few of whom have ever 
taken the oath of citizenship.” ‘“‘ They have not come 
to this country to make homes for themselves, their 
wives and children, or to lay up property.” ‘‘ They 
have come hither to have the Government support them 
in idleness, and when they find that the Government has 
no such intentions they menace it with seditious lan- 
guage, threaten the lives of people who have worked for 
their money, and advocate the destruction of property 
and wholesale public robbery.” They have come hither 
without invitation. Nobody wants them to stay here. 
Were ‘‘ the whole lazy, noisy pack to leave to morrow 
not one would regret it.” 

It is very rare that any single article in any of our 
daily papers contains more downright good sense than 
this. The language used may be a little rough. But it 
deals with a rough class. With aclass toward which the 
community has exercised great patience. The facts are 
as stated. A few thousand people, led by less thana 
scoreof unprincipled men, meet on Sunday on the lake 
front, or in hired halls, or go on picnics, and denounce 
the government and the social customs of the people 


among whom they profess to desire to live. They 
contrive on occasions of great public interest to 
march through our streets and flaunt their senti- 


ments in the faces of 
zens, 


loyal and well-disposed  citi- 
It is the same people who appear on all these 
oceasions. They iterate and refterate the same argu- 
ments and the same threats. That they are an element 
of danger here is not to be denied. But it has not been 
thought hitherto worth while to notice them much. 
They hanker after notoriety. In that is their importance. 
Their numbers are not great, por have they much influ- 
ence. They area source of annoyance, nd may yet 
develop into a power of which the law may be com- 
pelled to take notice. As yet it has been thought best 
to give them every opportunity to vent their spleen in free 
specch, on the principle, perhaps, that ‘‘a barking dog 
never bites.” But they will find that any real violation of 
the law will be quickly noticed, and its violators subjected 
toa punishment commensurate with their guilt. The re- 
turn of better times, and openings for work at renumera- 
tive wages, will diminish the number of followers on 
whom their unpriocipled leaders can rely, and thus very 
largely destroy their power. 

A lawsuit which involves serfous consequences was 
begun Wednesday by the filing of a bill in the United 
States Circult Court, involving a title to a portion of the 
ground upon which the city of Pullman stands. The prin 
cipal complainant is Gilbert D. Mill-piugh, and the de- 
fendants are Thomas C and Milton McEwen, who gave 
deeds to the land, the Pullman Land Company and the 
Allen Paper Car-wheel Company. The property in dis- 
pute is worth more than a mill'on dollars. Mr. Mills- 
paugh asserts that his interests were bartered away 
without his knowledge or consent by those in whom he 
had trusted, and who had been employed to defend 
them. 

The heat still continues. Sunday was delightfully 
cool. But every day since the thermometers have 
registered nearly or quite ninety degrees. In some 
instances men have been unable to work, and from the 
city and all over the West are reports of sunstroke. Of 
course this is the time for storms. They have been 
numerous and damaging. Still the crops promise well. 
Everything indicates an abundant harvest. As yet we 
have had little sickness in the city—no epidemic dis- 
eases whatever—hardly the usual amount of fever. Few 
seasons are healthier than the present one has thus far 
been, but the excessive heat will doubtless be followed 
by increased mortality among children. 

Notices in the papers for to morrow’s 
that most of the pastors have at last left the city. Many 
churches have been closed. In others there is but one 
service a day. Sunday-schools in general are kept up, 
but with diminished numbers. Nearly everybody is 
inclined to take a vacation. Hence the dearth of relig- 
ious news. 


services show 
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AT RIVERSIDE. 


By Eveanor A. Honter. 


““ Within a few rods of the site selected for the tomb of Gen 
eral Grant is the grave of a little boy who died nearly a hundred 
years ago.”’"| —New York Herald. 

I. 


Beside the river flowing free 

With stately motion toward the sea, 

A sad group stood while prayers were said 
Above a little golden head. 

With breaking hearts they strove to trust, 
And gave its beauty to the dust. 


A hundred years of shine and shower 
Passed gently over hour by hour ; 

The rain-drops and the snow-flakes fell : 
The little grave was guarded well, 
Though hearts who held it once so dear 
Ilad ceased to beat this many a year. 


Though ali alone, and all forgot, 
The little sleeper heeded not. 

The city’s hum yet nearer came, 
Stains lay across his marble name, 
The wild grass tangled on his breast, 
But still he lay in perfect rest. 


Il. 


There came a sound of tolling bells, 
Sad martial music filled the air, 

The heavy roll of muffled drums, 
Which broke the sacred quiet there. 

Beside that baby’s golden head 

A Nation laid her warrior, dead. 


Her mightiest warrior. Blow on blow 
He dealt Oppression, Hate, and Wrong ; 
His track was marked with blood and tears ; 
He conquered, though the fight was long. 
Then to his foe, with action grand, 
Held out his open, friendly hand. 


’Twas fitting place, for like a child 
Tired with the day he went to sleep. 
And with a child’s implicit trust 
Gave to the Lord his soul to keep. 
And he, upon earth’s peaceful breast, 
As sweetly as a child shall rest. 





DOWN THE RIVER. 


By Cyar.es Lepyarp Norron. 


HE lives of some people are all vacation ; that is to 

say, they seem so to other people who do not know 

for certain. These have their yachts and their summer 
cottages, or their trips to Europe ; and they may stop 
reading right here. They have no interest in this paper. 


Others, like city ministers and all school-teachers, have |, 


a good part of the summer to take their outing in. 
These may read on if they like ; but the scheme set forth 
here is especially intended for people whose purses and 
vacations are alike short, but whose appreciation of an 
outing is correspondingly large. 

To a very ccnsiderable proportion of such persons 
water, either salt or fresh, occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion in laying plans for vacation, and, taking the country 
through, the inland rivers and lakes are most generally 
available. There is nothing more enjoyable than the 
exploration of a river from its source downward. Its 
delightful possibilities are simply endless. Every turn 
in the winding stream reveals something new and un- 
expected. Every hundred yards is unlike the last. 
Whether the current breaks into rapids or swirls along 
silentiy, it continually bears the voyager onward, and 
he may row or paddle, fish or sketch or photograph, or 
shoot, or sit quietly and eat luncheon, and still see the 
matchless panorama unfolding itself beforehim. If he 
must have exercise he may vary the programme by a walk 
or aclimb, or even by a pull up stream merely for the 
pleasure of drifting down again. This Jast, indeed, is 
the only plausible excuse for going upstream at all. If 
he wishes to prolong the pleasure, he may work up 
stream for two or three hours, and spend the rest of the 
day in drifting down again. So shall the enjoyment be 
doubled and the landscape be taken in reverse. 

Of course such a trip is impossible without a boat, and 
to be enjoyable a boat must be water-tight and compara- 
tively steady. For such a craft you may spend any 
amount of money; but, on the other hand, you need 
spend very little. It is assumed that you wiil wish 
to camp out, since hotels and available farmhouses are 
not always to be had ; and in this, too, a boat plays an 
important part. 

If you send your boat by rail to the head-waters of the 
stream which you have decided to explore, the expense 
may be too heavy. It remains, therefore, either to pur- 


chase a ready-made skiff on the spot, which may usually 
be done, at an expense which should not exceed ten 
dollars. But the average boxt of inland waters is dread- 
fully leaky, and it is much better to build for yourself. 
You have never built a boat? Well, it is a very 
simple matter, provided you do not expect too much 
speed, or extraordinary sea-going qualities, or beauty of 
shape or finish. You must be, to be sure, a bit of a car- 
penter ; but nearly all Americans can use a bandsaw and 
drive a nail, and that is about all that is required for 
such a boat as is here described. Probably you have 


course, but if you have any tact you can get along with 
them, and perhaps even make them useful. At any rate, 
don’t attempt to treat them discourteously or to chaff 
them. They know a great deal more about some things 
than you can ever expect to know. If you cannot get 
your lumber delivered where you want it, lash it to- 
gether and raft it down stream to your workshop. It 
will not carry you in its present shape, but if you 
are a person of resource you can float it down some- 
how. 

Arrived, and with your tools at hand, begin by mak- 
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the tools already on hand; but in orderto get at the 
maximum of expense, let us say that they «re to be 
bought new, with nails, pitch, tar, paint, rope, etc.— 
everything requisite, in short, for launching the boat 
complete - 


Small cross-cut saw . 8 50 
Shingling hatchet 50 
Spoke-shave . . : : ; . ; 30 
2 pounds two-inch steel wire nails ; ; ° 25 
pound 2',-inch * si - ‘ ‘ ; ; 10 

5 pounds black pitch ‘ ° ° ’ : m0 
1 paint brush . : . : ‘ ° : ° 25 
25 feet ',-inch manila rope : ; . : , 25 
1 four-quart stew-pan : ° : . . . BO) 
75 feet matched boards ; . 2 50 
3 one-inch pine planks, twelve feet long. 1 50 
$7 15 

The foregoing are ‘‘ top” prices in most cases. The 


total may easily be as low as five dollars, and as much 
less as may be represented by the value of tools, etc., 
already on hand. 

Wire nails are recommended because they will not 
split the wood if driven with reasonable skill, and 
because one of them will hold as well as three cut nails. 
A shingling hatchet is best because it {will serve asa 
hammer, and will be useful in camp. The spoke-shave 
may be made to serve as a plane, and, if you make your 
own paddles or oars, is indispensable. In addition to 
the above tools one of the little ‘‘ handle” sets of aw)s, 
etc., will be found convenient (price, seventy-five cents 
to one dollar). The stew pan, or somesort of a kettle, is 
needed to boil the pitch. 

See that all the tools are sharp and in good order. 
Arrived on the ground, go down to the river and 
prospect. There is sure to be a saw-mill somewhere 
near, or, if not a saw-mill, at least a carpenter shop. 
Somewhere, certainly, you will find lumber for sale. 
Let us say that the contemplated boat is to be twelve 
feet long, three feet wide, and one foot deep. Select 
three pine boards at least twelve feet long and one foot 
wide. Choose them as free from knots as possible, and 
be sure that they are without cracks. Have them 
planed if they are inthe rough. Two of these are for 
the sides of your boat, and the other will be cut up for 
seats, etc. Next, buy seventy-five feet of matched 
boards, or, if these cannot be had, get any narrow three- 
quarter inch stuff that is available. That is all the 


lumber you will be likely to want, but there is always 
plenty of waste material about a saw-mill which the pro- 
prietor will give you for nothing if he is a reasonably 
good fellow, and if you do not put on airs with him. 
Have it taken to some place close to the river bank, 
where you can work without too great probability 





of being annoyed by visitors. Visitors will come, of 





| ing the two transoms or ends, three feet by seven inches. 
| Cut them from the least perfect of the three inch boards, 
| Then shape the side pieces, cutting off a triangular 
| piece at the corners, at an angle, as shown. The plece 
| sawn Off should be about two feet by six inches. Be 
sure and saw the slanting edge as straight and true as 
possible. Fasten the two sides lightly together, side by 
side, not driving the nails home, and shape them ex- 
actly alike, making the edges true with the spoke- 
shave. 

Take them apart, plug the nail-holes, and nail the 
transoms firmly in place, using the large nails. 

In the meantime your companion can be boiling the 
pitch and marking off the matched boards in three- 
foot lengths. The easiest and quickest way to do this is 
to prepare one piece, carefully squaring the ends, and 
use this as a marking pattern. Do not mark more than 
half the matched boards, as the rest must be two inches 
shorter for the double bottom. These shorter ones may 
be laid out, however, shaping the marking pattern by 
theinside measure of the transoms, making it a tight 
fit. 

When the transoms are in place, nail two or three 
bottom boards across the gunwales to keep them at the 
proper distance apart. Then turn the whole affair bot- 
tom up, and nail some pieces across the bottom. Do not 
drive the nails home, as you will want to draw them out 
again. Then shave off the grooved edge of a bottom 
board so that it will fit against the projecting edge of a 
transom. Paint over both edges liberally with hot pitch, 
and nail home. Two nails at each end of a bottom 
board will be enough, if they are not more than three or 
four inches wide. Leaks will occur at the bottom angles, 
if anywhere. Here the tongue and groove must be 
trimmed a little in order to fit, and calking with pitch, 
cotton-wool, or something of the sort, is advisable. 
Smear all edges liberally with pitch. In nailing matched 
boards there is always a tendency to “‘ get out of square.” 
To guard against this it is well to make accurate 
guide-marks at intervals of a foot or two on the edges of 
the side boards, so that you can see if you are going 
wrong. To correct an error, go right on, but drive one 
end of the bottom board a little closer home than the 
other. When a few boards have been laid you will see 
that the error is disappearing. For the sake of appear- 
ances, it may be well not to be too free with pitch at the 
ends of the bottom boards. Be sure to have enough, but 
if there is too much it will run down across the side 
boards and mar the final deauty of finish. Still, better 
too much pitch than even a little water. 

The bottom done, turn her over, paint two or three 
boards with tar, and nail in the “double bottom,” break- 
ing joints in all cases as indicated by the dotted Hnes in 
side plan, and covering with pitch all surfaces that 





come together. Drive the nails diagonally in different 
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directions near the ends of the ‘‘ reinforce” pieces, and, 
if necessary, turn the boat over and clinch them when 
the rest of the work is done. Nails thus driven hold 
one another in position, so that the whole structure is 
interlocked, as it were. 

Again. pains must be taken with the angle when the 
bottom rises fore and aft. Better trim down an inch 
plece to the proper angle, and nail it down in place of 
the usual matched stuff, and fairly bed it in hot 
pitch. 

It now remains to place the thwarts and adjust row 
locks, etc.—details which must be governed by tbe 
make-up of the party. Let the midship thwart rest on 
the ends of two short boards nailed across the sides to 
keep them from warping. Common cleats will do for 
supports to the other thwarts. It will be noticed that 
the after-thwart does not extend quite to the transom. 
By nailing a spare strip of wood to its edge and to the 
bottom boards a convenient space is made for stowage of 
small articles. The lower corners of the strip should 
be cut off for ‘‘scupper holes,” so that the ‘ locker” 
will not retain rain-water or spray. Another strip, say 
three inches wide, nailed to the bottom under the fore 
edge of the same thwart, and similarly ‘‘ seuppered,”” 
will be found convenient. 7 

It is a good plan to have a painter or line at bow and 
stern both, but it is indispensable at bow. To make 
this fast, and at the same time have it readily remov 
able, take a bit of waste stuff some three or four inches 
wide, and cut a groove across the grain with saw and 
pocket-knife large enough, when nailed against the 
transom, to receive the line. Tie a knot in the end of 
the line, and it will hold any strain forward. Of course 
too much strain aft will start something, but, so adjusted, 
the painter can be readily removed for use as a tent- 
rope or anything else. The after-painter will be found 
useful if there are any rapids to be run, orif it be- 
comes desirable to anchor or moor her ‘‘ bow and 
stern.”’ 

The use of paddles instead of oars is strongly recom 
mended : first, because with a paddle you face down 
stream, and see where you are going ; and, secondly, 
because oars that are oars are not usually to be had in 
an interior country town. The first reason is all-im- 
portant on an expedition of this kind. The mere effort 
of turning to look over your shoulder when rowing 
becomes excessively irksome in the long run. The 
thwarts in the diagram have been arranged with a view 
to the accommodation of paddles ; but, of course, they 
can be placed wherever wanted if the rowing heresy is 
persisted in. In the case of oars, too, rowlocks, or pins, 
or slings, or some such contrivances, become a necessity. 
Bits of hard wood nailed to the side of the boat, as 
shown, are simplest, but in any case a short line looped 
round the oar and fast to the boat is desirable, so that 
the oar may be allowed to trail alongside. Of course, 
metal rowlocks can be taken along, and screwed on. 
These cost from fifty cents a pair upward. 

One of the most wearisome things ina boat expedition 
is the lack of a back to one’s seat. Of course this is 
impracticable for one who is actually engaged in row- 
ing; but for a paddler it is perfectly allowable when he 
does not kneel, after the Canadian fashion, in the bot- 
tom of a canoe. Board backs, inclined at a suitable 
angle, may be constructed as shown in the diagram. 
The back may be nailed to the edge of the thwart, er 
supported by a brace, as shown, so that it can be re- 
moved if desired. 

When all the carpenter work {s done, turn her over, 
and give a coat of hot pitch all over the bottom and 
along the seams between bottom boards and side. This 
done, you may launch her as soon as you like; or, if 
you choose to do this at once, and finish seats and fit- 
tings while en route or at the next camp, there is no ob- 
jection. Probably it will save trouble to run her into 
the water bottom up, in order to prevent sand and peb- 
bles from sticking to the soft pitch. When once it is 
wet and hard, they will not stick so badly. She can be 
easily righted and baled out. If you have done your 
work reasonably well, she will not leak ; but if she does, 
find the place, and stop it with pitch from the outside. 
Soft pitch can be handled by wetting the fingers, and 
can so be pressed into any crack or crevice. A good 
way to fix the exact location of a leak is to get the boat 
up on some kind of a support, so that you can get under 
her, put a few pails of water into her, and mark where 
the drops find their way out. 

A boat of the size given should easily carry three 
persons. With a moderate supply of camp equipage, 
she will be tolerably full. She will be rather heavy, 
but she will draw very little water, and will stand any 
amount of grinding, and banging on rocks, and the 
like. She may be emptied, and allowed to take her own 
course over a dam or down an impuacticable rapid, and 
trusted to come out all right somewhere down stream 
if she does not stick fast on the way. She may be 
hauled up, and used to camp in—often a most desirable 
qualification ; and should she come to grief after all, 
the tools can be brought into play again, and repairs 
made, 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 
L 


COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION. 


T {s an excellent sign of the times that The Christian 
Union has taken up with so much earnestness the 
social questions of the day, and that so many ministers 
are discussing, in and out of the pulpit, the various 
plans for amending the condition of the poor. The 
Christian church cannot afford to let these questions 
pass by unnoticed ; and if Christians do not find a solu- 
tion of social problems other men will. It is quite true 
that Christianity teaches that the foundation of all 
social reforms lies in the reform of individual character ; 
but it is not true that the work of reform was ever in- 
tended or expected to stop there. 

But one of the very first steps toward effecting the 
cure of any acknowledged evil is to test the various 
remedies proposed and make sure that some of them 
will not work any cure. It seems a discouraging pro- 
cess ; and many grow impatient, as they see one after 
another of their favorite schemes punctured and shown 
to be useless, But the real remedy is generally so disa- 
greeable and unpopular that it has no chance for con 
sideration, until all other p'ans have been thoroughly 
examined and exploded. A little of this unpleasant 
but indispensable work i3 what is now offered for con 
sideration. 

The substitution of co-operation for competition seems 
to be one of the most favored remedies. Is this practi 
cable or desirable ? Leave out of consideration cases 
in which competition is impossible, such as the case of 
gus companies in cities ; and Jet us inquire what harm is 
done by competition, where it has free play. We are 
accustomed to think of the competition of laborers for 
employment by capitalists as substantially the only 
form of competition. But, in civilized countries, capital 
constantly competes with capital in the employment of 
Jabor. On which side does competition increase most 
rapidly ? It would seem to be assumed everywhere that 
hands increase faster than capital. But the very reverse 
is the fact. In the United States and in Great Britain, 
certainly, and doubtless in every civilized country, capi- 
tal increases much faster than hands. The increase of 
population in this country, within twenty years, was 
little more than sixty per cent. The increase of the 
assessed value of real estate, in the same time, which is 
a fair measure of the general increase of capital, was 
eighty-seven and a half per cent. It may be said that 
labor-saving machinery has reduced the number of hands 
required for production ; and therefore that the increase 
of capital is not a fair measure of the increased demand 
for labor. But this is not true. Machinery has so 
vastly reduced the cost of production that the demand 
for goods has increased to such an extent as to require 
more hands in almost or quite every department of pro- 
duction affected Sy machinery. Competition, upon the 
whole, has worked and is still working in favor of la- 
bor against capital. Wherever it has been left most free 
wages have risen most rapidly, while the cost of subsist- 
ence has declined. 

If co-operation {is to be completely substituted for com- 
petition, society must be completely remodeled. If co- 
operation is to be introduced only to the extent of giving 
to each workman a share of profits in the factory in 
which he works, that will not in the least interfere with 
the general law of competition between rival factories ; 
and this competition will compel each factory to keep 
down the cost of production, thus tending to reduce the 
rate of wages just as much as does the present system. 
Prices will be fixed by competition between the rival 
factories just as they are now. The factories which 
have the best managers will get the best of the market ; 
because they will be able to sell cheaper than the others, 
while making larger profits. If the workmen are to 
dictate the management of the business in detail, they 
will make it impossible for their factory to compete in 
the market with another factory in which an able man- 
ager is allowed to conduct the business in his own way ; 
and, in a shore time, the factory which is governed by 
town-meeting will be ruined and closed. If the work- 
men are not allowed thus to interfere, the factory will 
be just like any other owned by a corporation, but man- 
aged by one man. All the advantages of such co-operation 
can be attained under ihe existing system by fixing shares 
of stock at a very low figure, say ten dollars each, so 
that every workman could have one or more if he 
wished. Very few of them would invest their savings 
in this way ; and they are right, for it would seldom be 
for their advantage to do so. The only advantage of 
such co operation is in the possible increase of product- 
ive power which might arise from the greater interest 
and diligence of workmen who owned some part of the 
stock. The benefit to the workmen themselves is so 
small that repeated efforts thus to interest them have 
proved failures in the great majority of instances, 

Socialists, of course, propose to carry co-operation 
much further, and to abolish competition entirely. 
Prices would then be determined by the cost of pro- 





duction : at least such is the theory. But who could 
tell how many shoes should be made ina year? lHlow 
should the just balance be maintained between shoes 
and hats, groceries and metals, clocks and coats’? All 
these things have a certain proportion now which is 
settled by competition. The proportion is never « 
and its variations cause fluctuations in the 
which its errors are corrected. Doubtless this method 
has its faults, but who can devise a better ? 
have an act of Congress to regulate the quantity of each 
article to be produced within the year? Many people 
act, in public matters, as if they really thought so 
They want legislation to regulate the sale of “ 
gaws,” as they call women’s clothing. Men, of course, 
never wear ‘‘ gewgaws,” or indulge in any other extrav 
agance. But one would think that the women who use 
about five dollars’ worth of silks and satins annually 
each were dragging the country into ruin; for there 
never is a panic which is not charged to the account of 
feminine ‘‘gewgaws.” All such legislation, even though 
enacted by a socialist Congress, would utterly fail to do 
anything but mischief. The Socialists, however, who 
are the only thorough-going co-operationists, do not in 
tend to have any Congress or Legislature at all; and, 
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therefore, we cannot even guess how prices are to be 
regulated under their régime. 

If society could be reconstructed upon socialistic 
principles, even of the most benevulext moderate 
kind, with competition abolished, it is easy to see that 
the rate of production would not increase, that the 
rigid economy which is enforced by competition would 
be unknown, that the great inventions which now, at 
short intervals, introduce new powers of production, 
such as the steam-engine, the telegraph, the electric 
light, the Bessemer steel process, the Siemens process 
for glass making, the sewing-machine, etc., would 
cease to appearin rapid succession, and that, although 
wealth may be divided more equally, there would be so 
much less to divide than under the competitive system 
that we should all attain a common lot of poverty. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the equal division of 
all incomes above $10,000 or even $5,000 would suffice 
to relieve the poor from their present struggle for ex 
istence. Whatis needed is to develop production to 
such an extent that there shall b2 far more to divide 
among the entire people, as well as to secure greater 
equality inthedivision, But co-operation, if forced upon 
society as a complete substitute for competition, will not 
give us more to divide, but rather less. 

Many other considerations have been left out of view ; 
but enough has been said to raise great doubt whether 
there is any serious relief from present evils to be found 
in co-operation. And the more these difficulties are in 
vestigated the more impracticable the whole scheme 
will prove to be. Competition does more good than 
harm ; and co-operation can only be useful so long as 
it works in harmony with competition and in subordina 
tion to it. Ss. 


and 


AIDS TO FAITH. 


VI.—THE UNIVERSAL PRESENCE. 


OHN NEAL tells a story of a little Loy who, sit 
7 ting at the breakfast-table, asked his mother, “ Is 
God everywhere ?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘In this room ?” ‘ Yes.’ 
‘‘In the sugar-bowl ?” ‘* Yes.” Whereupon the child 
clapped the cover on the bow] and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now 
I’ve got him.” I tell this irreverent story because it is 
irreverent, and I hope it will give the reader a little 
shock. For it illustrates an essentially irreverent con 
ception of deity which comes to us from pagan days, 
survives through centuries of religious instruction, 
and is at last reluctantly giving way in the public mind 
to the awakening influence of scientific culture. Most 
Christians do not believe in the omnipresence of God; 
they only believe in his ubiquity. They localize him in 
their imagination in a land ‘‘ far, far away,” send their 
prayers out into the void to find him, and wait for an 
answer to come back. They stand at one end of the 
telephonic wire ; they imagine him to be within reach 
of the other; but whether the wire works or not, and 
whether they get a hearing and an answer or not, they 
are always more or less uncertain. Horace pictures 
Jupiter and the attendant gods upon Mount Olympus 
taking counsel, and sending now a dream and now 
Minerva to carry his messages to the battlefield. She 


, 


‘**Tn haste 

Shot from the Olympic summit like a star 

Sent by the crafty Saturn’s son to warn 

The seamen or some mighty host in arms, 

A radiant meteor scattering sparkles round.” 
The Christian still imagines Jehovah after a similar 
fashion: dwelling on sme far away Olympus, and send- 
ing his swift angel-mess engers to do his bidding. That 
God is a terrestrial Presence has not yet got possession 
of the citadel of the timid and unspiritual mind. 

Along with this pagan notion of a localized deity go 

other notions fitted to belong with it. Among Raph- 
acl’s cartoons is one representing the creation. An el 
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derly gentleman of benign appearance sits upon the 
ground, while all about him are the unfinished frag- 
ments of what might pass for an incompleted Noah’s 
ark. The artist portrays with the pencil a picture which 
no longer is endurable in art, but remains in philosophy. 
Theology still often conceives of Goi asa sort of infi- 
nite manufacturer; the universe as his handiwork ; 
the forces with which it is stored as the mainspring 
which he has wound up and set a-going ; if it does not 
do his will, or if his will changes, he interferes, and gives 
it a new direction ; this interference in minor matters 
makes a special providence, in larger ones a miracle. 
If his child wishes him to interfere, he does; if not, he 
leaves the machinery to take its own course ; this is 
prayer. I do not think this is a travesty of a very com 
mon form of belief, or half-belief, which vainly strives 
to maintain itself against the larger, grander thought of 
nature which science compels the reluctant mind to ac- 
cept. I state it in orderto declare emphatically my dis- 
belief of it ; disbelief of its root, and of all its branches ; of 
its conception of God, and of its notion of God’s relation to 
the universe; of its philosophy of providence and of 
prayer ; and toexpress my profound gratitude to science 
for destroying this last and subtlest form of idolatry. This 
notion of a localized Olympic deity is as unscriptural as 
it is unscientific, as contrary to the best production of 
spiritual experience as it is to the best production of sci- 
entific thought. God is not ubiquitous, but omnipres- 
ent, and never through all eternity can you and I be 
nearer to him, dear reader, than we are at this moment— 
—you, as you sit in your easy chair by the fire; I, as I sit 
in my own chair at my library desk. Clearer views of 
him I may have, and trust I shal] have ; nearer to him 
1 never can be. 

The whole current of Scripture teaching, the whole 
tendency of the spiritually instructed Hebrew mind, was 
opposed to this paganized notion of a localize1 God. 
Against two forms of pagan thought respecting God the 
Hebrew Scriptures are a perpetual and indignant pro- 
test. Against the notion that nature is the manifestation 
of God the Scripture set the antipodal truth that God 
made man in his own image ; against the notion that 
God is here or there, centered and localized, it set the 
antipodal truth that he is the Universal Presence ; 
against the notion that he lived in a temple, or ona 
sacred hill, or in a grove, the truth that he dwells not 
in temples made with hands, that the heaven of heavens 
cannot even contain him, that he is all and in all. 

Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; 

If I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there ; 

If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me, 

Even the night shall be light about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day ; 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee.? 

It is absolutely impossible to reconcile this experience 
of the Hebrew poet with the unscriptural and unscientific 
conception of a localized and ubiquitous God, who 
dwells enthroned somewhere in a central palace, and 
communicates with various parts of his realm by winged 
messengers or invisible electric wires. Equally impos- 
sible is it to reconcile that notion with such declarations 
in the New Testament as those of Paul that He is not 
far from every one of us ; that in him we live and move 
and have our being ; that he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist ; that God is all and in all. The 
philosophy of the New Testament and the poetry of the 
Old Testament are equally incongruous with the pagan 
conception of an Olympic Jehovah. He is manifested 
locally, for only in time and space can we perceive him ; 
he is the Universal Presence, whom no eye hath seen or 
can see. He has but one dwelling-place—the light. 
Light is the one universal and pervasive fact in nature, 
the only nature-emblem, therefore, which can suggest 
a dwelling-place for him. If any reader, against this 
uniform teaching of Scripture, sets what he is pleased 
to call the pictures of the Book of Revelation, the reply 
is simple : the Book of Revelation is not pictorial, but 
symbolic. Pictures of God! The notion was abhorrent 
to the pious Hebrew. Symbois? Yes! Pictures ? 
Never! Let the reader attempt to illustrate the Book of 
Revelation, and he will find himself whelmed in a sea of 
grotesqueness and absurdity. The great white throne 
and Him who sat upon it is not a picture, and was never 
intended to be imaged by the mind. It is a symbol of 
absolute and pure dominion. The Book of Revelation 
will never be truly interpreted until it is translated not 
into images but into thoughts. . 

If to disbelieve in this subtle image worship, this con- 
struction of an ethereal idol, this tenuous heaven with 
ap enthroned King centered in it, this child's sugar-bow] 
conception of a ubiquitous deity, this Raphael's pict- 
ure of a divine manufacturer of the universe, is to be 
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Psalm cxxxix, 








skeptic—then David, Isaiah, Paul, were skeptics, and I 
dare to join their company. If one does not wish to, 
science will compel him. For science has gone far 
toward demonstrating the truth of Herbert Spencer's 
declaration that we are ‘‘ever in the presence of an In- 
finite and Eternal Energy from whom all things pro- 
ceed.” It is as certain that we are always in the pres. 
ence of this Infinite and Eternal Energy as that it exists, 
and that it is as present here upon the earth as in the 
remotest star. It is without center and without circum- 
ference, because it is infinite and eternal. To conceive 
accurately the relation which God bears to the universe 
I take to be impossible. But we may seek for analogies 
to help us think of it. Jn such a search we shall find a 
far more helpful analogy in the relation between the 
soul and the body than in those between an engineer 
and an engine. Where is the soul in the human body ? 
Nowhere! Everywhere! It is not localized. The 
spirit of man is equally present in every part of his 
body ; and the Spirit of God is equally present in every 
part of the universe. He is literally ALLin all. His 
intelligence is conscious in every quivering leaf, as mine 
in my finger-tip; and his will is dominant in every 
cloud, as mine in every articulated joint. If we seek for 
the source of force we must ask that consciousness 
which I have already shown to be the basis of all belief. 
The only source of power of which we have knowledge 
resides in the will of a spirit. I will, and my arm 
strikes a blow. Thisis the last, the ultimate, fact in the 
analysis of the phenomena of force. What we call the 
forces of nature are only the will of God ; what we call 
the laws of nature are only the habits of God. Per- 
haps some of them are automatic and unconscious, 
others deliberate and purposed; who can tell? But 
laws out of God, laws other than the expression and 
manifestation of his will? No! notone! Thisis what 
the Scripture means when it declares that all power 
belongeth unto God. The Divine Spirit is the source 
and fountain of it all. 

Special providences are not the interventions of a 
machinist with his machines ; there is no machinist and 
no machine. They are the mastery of an Infinite Spirit 
over himself and the universe which he pervades with 
his universal presence. When the storm gathers in the 
west, and the thunder growls and the lightning flashes, 
it is no mere poetic fancy which declares, ‘‘ The Lord 
thunders in the heavens, and the Highest gives his 
voice ; he sends out his arrows ; he shoots out his light- 
ning ;” it is literal, scientific fact. It is at least scien- 
tifically as probable an interpretation of the phenomena 
as that which attributes them to a galvanic battery, 
which has been made and left to go as it chances. 
When in such an hour I lift up my soul to God, it is not 
to some distant Divine Operator, to ask him to change 
the circuit of his electric current, that it may not strike 
me ; it is to the God whose pervasive will is the source 
of these sublime forces, the play of which fills my soul 
with a joyful awe and reverence. It is no longer diffi- 
cult to believe that this infinite and universal Spirit has 
shown himself by special acts of will, that he might 
attest his presence to blinded eyes and dulled hearts; 
nor that he will so carry himself—and nature is but the 
outward semblance of himself—as not to harm the child 
who trusts in him. 

If any critic calls this conception of the Universal 
Presence pantheism, it might suffice to reply that 
words are no longer effective missiles ; he must show its 
falsity, not call it names; or it might suffice to refer 
him to the 139th psalm, and bid him settle the question 
with the author of that sacred ode. Butit is not pan- 
theism. It does not approximate pantheism. Panthe- 
ism is the doctrine that God is all: very different from 
the truth that God isin all. Pantheism is to the uni- 
verse what materialism is to the individual : there is no 
human spirit, only a body; there is no divine Spirit, 
only a universe. Very different is this truth that the 
divine Spirit isequally present in all the universe, as the 
human spirit in all the body. His loving-kindness is 
over all his works, for he is the Universal Presence, who 
is not far from every one of us, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, but whom we are too dull of 
heart to see. 

“Glory about thee, within thee ; and thou fulfillest thy 
doom, 

Making Him broken gleams and a stifled splendor and 

gioom. 

Speak to him, then, for he hears, and spirit with spirit 

can meet. 

Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and 


feet.” 
L, A. 





EASY TALKS ABOUT MANY THINGS. 


By Ouiver B. Bunce. 
IV. 
EXT to the demoralizatim of drink I am inclined 
to place the demoralization of finery. The seduc- 


tions of the gin-palace are recognized on all hands, and 
warnings against them fill the air, but how about those 





brilliant bazars that have recently sprung into being 
those vast shops given to the display of innumerable ob 
jects calculated to delight the eyes and excite the vanity 
of our women! The love of finery does not originate i: 
these bazars any more than the love of liquor originat:: 
in the gin-palace, but they seem to me to have a most 
inflammatory effect upon the imagination of vast mun 
bers of the other sex. These bazars are always para 
ing wonderful bargains in silks, or ribbons, or bonnets, 
or gloves, or feathers, or other objects of decoration 
sending thrills of desire through the hearts of ever) 
woman in the town. To offer finery of any kind 2») 
seductive prices is their great object, and a result of 
this is the manufacture of showy, flimsy, and valuel 
fabrics, or of trimmings for fabrics, with which tl. 
whole feminine portion of the public is bedecked. A 
most every woman is overdressed, almost every gow! 
is loaded with braid or bugles or ribbons to excess. 
costs more money now to trim a frock than it docs 1 
purchase the original fabric. There is no working-gil 
so poor that she does not parade in finery of some sort 
even if she goes without much-needed articles of us: 
and few women so intelligent that they do not vive di 
proportionate attention to details, and detai’s that do 
not improve or beautify. For, with all this finery, women 
are not commonly well dressed; this finery, indeed, 
often kills their dressing. Fussiness and excess are 
fatal to really good dressing, which, like many othe: 
things, cannot with impunity overstcp the modesty «f 
simplicity. It is said that American women visiiin 
Paris are so maddened by the seductive bargains of th« 
Bon Marché, and the brilliancy of the shops generally 
that they have no eyes or concern for the art gallerics, 
the old churches, or the historic places of the city. <A 
lady whose traveling party went over to Severn wrotk 
back to friends in Paris that she longed to return, 2s 
the shops there were not nearly so fine as those of the 
boulevards. Is nota passion that dominates the mind 
to the exclusion of worthier things rightly classed as 
demoralizing ? 1 would not have our women anything 
less than charming in their apparel, but a frenzy fi 
decoration, an absorbing passion for ornament whether 
good or bad, a love of display rather than of fitness, a 
surrender of the whole mind to what should be a meri 
incident of life, is something not to be admired. 

* 

* & 

A recent illness has given me some feeling exp. 
riences of town noises. Those zealous persons who have 
recently been making war upon what they cull the nui 
sance of church-bell ringing have overlooked a number 
of immediate and almost perennial street noises, com 
pared to which church-bells are a solace and a delight 
noises, too, that are wholly unnecessary and under any 
circumstances an outrageous infringement upon the 
rights of others. I refer to the street cries of the peddlers. 
Street cries are of a very ancient usage, and no doubt 
those who resort to them consider them in the light of 
an inalienable privilege, but it is Impossible to under 
stand the logic of this custom, for it is evident that if one 
trader may proclaim his wares upon the highway with 
tongue and trumpet, every other trader may do tlie 
same. And the intolerable Babel that would follow is 
easily imagined. However ancient the custom therefor 
may be, it is time the grounds upon which it stands 
should be looked into. Speaking with knowledge I can 
say that they are fairly intolerable to the sick, and ought 
to be peremptorily suppressed. They are wholly unnec 
essary ; in fact, peddling in cities is an anachroni«m. 
Why should articles be carried from door to door when 
they can always be purchased at regular shops half a 
square distant ? On the Fourthof July I read a good 
deal of the disturbance caused by the firing of squils 
and the small boys’ artillery, but for my part I found 
their patriotic noises a great relief from the daily shriek 
of the irrepressible street vender. If there is a society 
for the suppression of unnecessary nolses, let it begin 
with that unhandsome product of our civilization, the 
vendor vociferous. There are other noises that might be 
greatly reiuced in number and extent. The sick man 
wonders how it is that every house in a square must dea! 
with a separate ice-cart, must obtain its milk from a 
rival dairy, and in no two houses can purchase their 
bread from the same bakery. If our housekeepers would 
co-operate, so as to reduce friction in obtaining their sup 
plies, the ill and the weary would rise up and bles them 
As to the ice-cart, I have come to look upon it as a i.0n 
troys instrument of torture. There is no compromiis: 
and no compunction in its springless axles ; and the pon 
derous wheels grind up our pavements and the brains 
and nerves of our citizens with equal impunity. It ba 
no sense of the refreshing burden it bears, no heart fo: 
those it comes to comfort, but rolls on stolid, ponderous, 
deafening—the Juggernaut of our modern luxury. 

* * 

In the second of this series of papers, I ventured | 
say that the knee of the human leg is identical with th: 
middle jvint of the fore leg ot the quadruped ; and for 
this assertion certain scientific gentlemen have assailed 
me With flaming swords. I confess that I am not a phys 
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jologist, and for this reason obviously TI should not have 
epeculated on a subject that I did not fully understand. 
“T know not seems,” says Hamlet. It appears that I 
put too much confidence in ‘‘ seems,” accepting the 
judgment of my critics, and was led to an erroneous con- 
clusion. I am instructed that the fore-leg of a quadru- 
ped corresponds with the fore-leg of man ; that the j int 
which we call the knee-joint is the same as the wrist- 
joint; that the quadruped has excessively long ankle and 
wristbones ; that he walks on his toes, and that if one 
looks carefully he will find a correspondence between 
the limbs of the human biped and the quadruped, how- 
ever different they may appear. Well, I will not dis 
pute the scientists, and Evolution is too mighty to con 
front; but let me say in an aside, that the correspond- 
ence is made out by a rather abitrary compressing here 
and lengthening there. Let my readers accept the au- 
thority of science, but 1 hold myself free to cherish a 
little heresy in the corner of my heart ; which is that as 
the knee of an animal's fore ley and the knce of the hu- 
man leg perform the same functtons and act in the same 
manner, they are near enough alike to be called first 


cousins—and this heresy fire shall not burn out of me. 
*% 


“= & 

An advertisement of a summer boarding-house in the 
Catskills gives in the list of its attractions the following: 
“Pine groves and waterfalls; plano, organ, ice cream, 
etc.” One’s astonishmcnt at this conjunction of features 
is mitigated a little if he has observed the extraordinary 
place that ice-cream holds in the estimation of the un- 
sophisticated American. The summer boarding-house 
advertiser knew his public, for it is notorious that at 
summer resorts the women and children that make up 
so large a proportion of the guests, for the most part, 
care little or nothing about the table service except the 
desserts. QGlive them abundance of sweets and ices, and 
the meats may be of what quality it pleases chance or 
the cook. Is not this perversion of the palate signifi- 
cant of a low order of civilization ? How is it possible 
for any one familiar with well-cooked and savory dishes, 
or used to sit at rightly furnished tables, to be carried 
away by a craze for a stomach-disturbing rubbish ? 
Food indicates the man. A passion for sweets or 
the empty trifles of the confectioner means a feeble 
stomach, low vitality, and an empty head. It is com- 
monly your silly, giggling, feeble-minded young woman 
that is perpetually athirst for ices, soda water, and such 
“small beer.” But it is unconquerable. A young 
gentleman had occasion on a bitterly cold night last 
winter to conduct a young lady home to New York 
from Brooklyn, As they left the cars at Madison 
Square the thermometer was nearly at zero, and a bitter 
wind swept across the square. The gentleman, observ- 
ing that his companion was shivering with cold, urged 
her to go with him to Mailliard’s and get a cup of hot 
chocolate. The lady hesitated, looked down em- 
barrassed, and then murmured that she would prefer 
icecream. To argue with such a case of dementia was, 
of course, useless, and the young gentleman promptly 
supplied the Arctic compound. 

* 


* * 

We Americans boast a great deal of our enterprise, 
of our hospitality to new ideas, of our inventions and 
our improvements; and yet, in some particulars, we 
are as obstinate a set of Bourbons as exist. There is no 
European town that does not have its omnibus and 
horse-cars with seats upon the roof, and yet this most 
desirable improvement has been steadily resisted every. 
where in America. It is said that, to the last, Victor 
Hugo delighted to ride around Paris on the ‘‘ knife- 
board” of an omnibus, and the diversions of a ride on 
the top of an English omnibus have been the staple of 
articles in English literature for generations. But these 
pleasures are denied to Americans when they are at 
home. If the new car route in Broadway would give 
us second story vehicles, a ride up and down that street 
would be a delight to cilizens and strangers. Then, 
again, see how we adhere in all parts of the country to 
the Concord coach. Why has not some alert, enterpris- 
ing fellow given us the Swiss diligence? In this vehi- 
cle the baggage is stored in the body of the coach, and 
numerous seats are arranged on a spacious platform 
covering the top, surmounted by an awning. A journey 
upon one of these diligences is airy, cool, and delight- 
ful. Still again, why can’t we have on our seashore the 
English movable bath wagons? Many persons would 
certainly prefer to step from one of these roomy dress- 
ing-boxes directly into the sea rather than to dress in a 
packing-box on the shore, and then run a gauntlet of 
many eyes before the water can be reached. It cannot be 
said these bathing machines would be unpopular, for no 
one has made the experiment. Yet, again, on the sands 
in Europe one can always hire a chair for a trifle, carry 
it down to the verge of the tide, and remain there at his 
Pleasure. Here no such enjoyable experience is attain- 
able. One must occupy regulation benches far away 
from the tide, to the great detriment of the pleasure of 
his trip. We are certainly very slow and very obstinate 
in some things, and could take many lessons {rom stupid 
old Europe to great advantage, 





UNDER THE TREES. 
VI. 


OFF SHORE. 

HO has not heard, amid the heat and din of 
cities, the voice of the sea striking suddenly 
into the hush of thought its penetrating note of mys- 
tery and longing ? Then work, and the fever which 
gces with it, vanished on the instant, and in the crowded 
street or in the narrow room there rose the vision of un- 
broken stretches of sky, free winds, and the surge of the 
unresting waves. That invitation never loses its allur- 
ing power; no distance wastes its music, and no preoc- 
cupation silencesits solicitation. It stirs the oldest mem- 
ories, and awakens the most primitive instincts; the 
long past speaks through it, and through it the buried 
generations snatch a momentary immortality. History 
that has left no record, rich and varied human expert- 
ences that have no chronicle, rise out of the forgetfulness 
in which they are engulfed, and are puissant once more 
in the intense and irresistible longing with which the 
heart answers the call of the sea. Once more the blood 
tlows with fuller pulse, the eye flashes with conscious 
freedom and power, the heart beats to the music of wind 
and wave, as in the days when the fathers of a long past 
spread sail and sought home, spoil, or change upon 
the trackless waste. Into every past the sea has some- 
time sounded its mighty note of joy or anguish, and 
deep in every memory there remains some vision of tosa 

ing waves that once broke on eyes long sealed. 

All day the free winds have filled the heavens, and 
flung here and there a handful of foam upon the sur- 
face of the deep. No cloud has dimmed the splendor of 
a day which has filled the round heavens with soft music 
aad touched the sea with strange and changeful beauty. 
It has been enough to wait and watch ; to furget self, to 
etcape the limitations of personality, and to become part 
of the movement which, hour by hour, has passed 
through one marvelous change after another until now 
it seems to pause under the sleepless vigilance of the 
stars. They look down from their immeasurable altt- 
tudes on the vast expanse of which only a miniature 
hemisphere stretches before me. How wide and fath- 
omless seems the ocean, even from a single isolated 
point! What infinite distances are only half veiled by 
the distant horizon line! what islands and continents 
and undiscovered worlds lie beyond that faint and 
ever receding circle where the sight pauses, while 
the thought travels unimpeded on its pathless way ! 
There lies the untamed world which brooks no hu- 
man control, and preserves the primeval solitude of 
the epochs before men came; there are the elemental 
forces mingling and commingling in eternal fellow- 
ships and rivalries. There the winds sweep and the 
storms marshal their shadows as on the first day ; there, 
too, the sunlight sleeps on the summer sea as it slept 
in those forgotten summers before a sail had ever whit- 
ened the blue, or a keel cut evanescent furrows in the 
trackless waste. 

Every hour has brought its change to make this day 
memorable; hour by hour the lights have transformed 
the waters and hung over them a sky full of varied 
and changeful radiance. Across the line of the distant 
horizon white sails have come and gone in broken 
and mysterious procession, and the imagination has fol- 
lowed them far in their unknown journeyings. As 
silently as they passed from sight, all human history 
enacted in this vast province of nature’s empire has 
vanished, and left no trace of itself save here and there 
a bit of driftwood. There lies the unconquered and 
forever inviolate kingdom of forces over which no hu- 
man skill will ever cast the net of conquest. 

The sea speaks to the imagination as no other aspect 
of the natural world does, because of its vastness, its 
immeasurable and overwhelming power, its exclusion 
from human history, its free, buoyant, changeful being. 
It stands for those strange and unfamiliar revelations 
with which nature sometimes breaks in upon our easy 
relation with her, and brings back on the instant that 
sense of remoteness which one feels when in intimate 
fellowship a friend suddenly lifts the curtain from some 
great experience hitherto unsuspected. In the vast 
sweep of life through nature there must always be 
aspects of awful strangeness ; great realms of mystery 
will remain unexplored, and almost inaccessible to hu- 
man thought ; days will dawn at intervals in which 
those who love most and are nearest nature will feel an 
impenetrable cloud over all things, and be suddenly 
smitten with a sense of weakness ; the greatest of all her 
interpreters were but children in knowledge »f her 
mighty activities and forces. On the sea this sense of 
remoteness and strangeness comes oftener than in the 
presence of any other natural form ; even the mount- 
ains make sheltered places for our thought at their feet, 
or along their precipitous ledges ; but the sea makes no 
concessions to our human weakness, and leaves the mes- 
sage which it intones with the voice of tempest and the 
roar of surge without an interpreter. Men have come‘to 
it in all ages, full of a passionate desire to catch its mean- 
ing and enter into its secret, but the thought of the bold- 





est of them has only skirted its shores, and the vast 
sweep of untamed waters remains as on the first day. 
Ulysses has given us the song of the landlocked sea, 
but where has the ocean found a human voice that {s not 
lost and forgotten when it speaks to us in its own pene- 
trating tones? The mountains stand revealed in more 
than one interpretation, touched by their own sublimity, 
but the sea remains silent in human speech, because no 
voice will ever be strong enough to match its awful 
monody. 

It is because the sea preserves its secret that it sways 
our imagination so royally, and holds us by an influence 
which never loosens its grasp. Again and again we re- 
turn to it, spent and worn, and it refills the cup of vital- 
ity ; there is life enough and to spare in its invisible and 
inexhaustible chambers to reclothe the continents with 
verdure, and recreate the shattered strength of man. 
Facing its unbroken solitudes the limitations of habit 
and thought become less obvicus ; we escape the monot- 
ony of a routine which blurs the senses and makes the 
spirit less sensitive to the universe about it. Life becomes 
free and plastic once more ; a deep consciousness of its 
inexhaustibleness comes over us and recreates hope, 
vigor, and imagination. Under the little bridges of 
habit and theory, which we have made fcr ourselves, 
how vast and fathomless the sea of being is! What un- 
discovered forces are there; what unknown secrets of 
power ; what unsearchable possibilities of development 
and change ! How fresh and new becomes that which 
we thought outworn with use and touched with decay ! 
How boundless and untraveled that which we thought 
explored and sounded to its remotest bound ! 

At night, when the vision of the waters grows indis- 
tinct, what voices it bas forour solitude! The ‘eternal 
note of sadness,” to which all ages and races have lis- 
tened, and the faint echoes of which are heard in every 
literature, fills us with a longing as vast as the sea and 
as vague. Infinity and eternity are not too great for 
the spirit when the spell of the sea is on it, and the voice 
of the sea fills it with uncreated music. H. W. M. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
XXII. 


HE summer was over. One by one the ultimates 

came back to town, greeting one another with such 
cordiality as ultimate principles allowed. The restless 
current of life on street and avenue had shown no appar- 
ent diminution in its summer flow, but an added eager- 
ness, a sense Of fresh sources of supply, had come with 
the bright October days and the hints of autumn color 
in square and park. For Deepmouth as for Foxgrove, 
crimson and gold were gone. Leaves had whirled before 
the wind and drifted into heaps, through which Felix 
ran with delight. The house was still open, and Lessing 
came and went, refusing steadily Meg’s appeals to be 
allowed to go back with him. 

“It is health that must come before I will have you 
in your place,” he said. ‘‘ That I have promised to Mrs. 
Herndon, and it shall be waiting till she is content to 
say the time {s come.” 

At least it was near. Never, since Meg’s girlhood, 
had such sense of life and vigor filled her. The instinct 
of her childhood revived ; forgotten wood-lore returned, 
and the children listened with amazement to her quiet 
stories of what they had summed up collectively as 
‘‘ wild things.” Felix watched her jealously. He could 
follow them only in part; but if he sat close to her, and 
the rest preserved a respectful distance, made no objec- 
tions to their being entertained. Save for this Meg was 
still silent, answering always more by looks and smiles 
than in words; but it was a silence losing more and 
more the sense of brooding that it had heretofore held. 
At times the old somber look showed itself, and she sat 
with eyes bent on the ground, the old sorrowful ques- 
tion in their dark depths as she looked up. Mrs. Hern- 
don made no comment. Such moods were likely to 
come, but simple, natural living was their surest anti 
dote. She left her now for longer and longer intervals, 
finding fresh gain with each return. The excitement of 
the burglary had long since died away. No trace of the 
men had been discovered, nor had any further attempts 
been made in the village where they had become a ter- 
ror. Three of the children still remained at Foxgrove, 
left in her charge by Lessing; and accepted as work to 
be done for him. She had not, like him, an instinctive 
love of children. Her range was narrow ; her affection 
concentrated on a few ; but she sought steadily to follow 
his leading, and the children accepted her as the next 
best substitute to be had. There was another reason for 
delay which Lessing found it hard not to mention. 
Heilbrun, who had watched with surprised approval his 
quiet return to accustomed paths, surprised hin one 
night, in the beginning of September, by laying before 
him a plan for building out a small extension, and thus 
securing more comfort for all, 
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“The shop stays,” he said, sharply. ‘‘ Work is good, 
and its symbol honorable. These Americans, with their 
boast of liberty, scorn to live with their work ; but the 


German has truer sense. The house has space. It can 
be work-place and hold more comfort as well. What 
then? Your face is all one objection.” 

‘« Because I like not a murder,” Lessing said. ‘‘ Here 


is the vine that fifteen years I have seen grow over the 
windows. How shall we destroy a thing so precious ? 
And it costs you much money ; more than {s good.” 

“It is Lwho know best as to that,” Heilbrun answer- 
ed, decisively. ‘‘ Here I shall stay. I have lease for a 
lifetime, because I choose to be here, and not tossed 
always from place to place. You will stay also, and it 
shall be refuge for many. And for the vine, we shall see 
to that. Its roct is under the window that must be free, 
and I shall watch the workmen that they do it no harm. 
There are grapes still. It loves well to give.” 

The neighbors looked on with interest, for Heilbrun’s 
impatient haste admitted no delay, and the work pro- 
gressed with a speed in which he found his only com- 
pensation for interruption. The vine had Leen carefully 
removed by a professional gardener, and lay along the 
ferce, protected by a bulwark of boards, and watched 
jealously by Lessing. 

“Meg shall know naught of it,” Hetlbrun had said in 
the beginning ; and as Lessing returned from his Sun- 
days at Foxgrove, Le asked always with dark suspic- 
jon : 

‘‘This time, then, you could keep silence no longer 
and she knows it all ?” 

*‘ Not yet,” Lessing invariably answered. ‘‘I wait till 
next time,” and Heilbrun smiled indulgently and looked 
again to see if there were any fresh means of hurrying 
the workmen. At last they were gone—bricklayers and 
plasterers, carpenters and plumbers, and all the tribe, 
and the little extension stood there, fresh and clean ; bed 
and bath-room above, sitting-room below, with tiny 
kitchen opening from it, and, trained about the windows, 
the old vine and its leafless branches. The partition be- 
tween Lessing's work-room and what had been Meg’s 
room had been removed. His work-bench and tools 
were near the window, and for the rest of the acquired 
space, fresh paper and paint, along table for papers and 
magazines, a rack at the back for their reception when 
other matters were in order, and a dozen or two strong 
chairs, transformed it into a comfortable and friendly 
apartment, which gave ample room for such numbers 
as had been in the habit of coming there. Heilbrun’s 
energies had been given first to this, and he glowed with 
satisfaction on the first evening that the familiar group 
assembled there, and in floods of beer devoted it to the 
claims of universal brotherhood. But there was other 
work no less important, and he made perpetual excur- 
sions to furniture shops, bringing home in person what- 
ever his strength permitted, and putting every article in 
place with his own hands. 

‘I will not have old,” he protested, as Lessing sug- 
gested the second-hand store the block above. ‘‘ It shall 
all be new and fresh, and asa woman likes it. They 
care only for the new. The old has no value ; and when 
it is old furniture that has known many lives, and carries 
with it who knows what atmosphere of evil and unrest, 
they are right. Old isasin and shall not be. I have 
my fancies, too,” he added, ¢eeting Lessing's surprised 
eyes. 

‘But is it not so, women are always in shops seeking 
the old ?” 

‘* Because they have not money for new, and because 
all women are Jews on one side of their nature, and a 
bargain is dearer than life. All men are brothers, we 
say, and that is the Semitic contribution to the common 
blood. Now, you who have artist eyes may see if I 
choose the color you will like in carpet, for I know not 
and care not.” 

It was useless to oppose, and Lessing yielded to Heil- 
brun where yielding to another would have been impos- 
sible, but shaking his head as the simple ingrain carpets 
were laid, and the rooms took on habitable shape again. 
Meg’s overwhelming surprise, when at last, on a soft 
Indian summer day of late November, he brought her 
home, equaled all that Heilbrun had desired. He had 
had fires lighted and the table spread, and his fierce eyes 
softened as Felix rushed to him and threw his arms 
about his neck, and then spelled out his astonished de- 
light in the changes. 

** It is all good, like the great house,” he said. ‘‘I love 
you much ; you are good.” 

Meg had flushed deeply as he greeted her. 

‘It is well you are come at last, Frau Lessing,” he 
said. ‘‘ Now there will be no more running to and fro, 
and my Sundays may be in peace I have lacked it 
long.” 

Meg’s eyes had filled with tears, and she turned away 
hastily that He!llbrun might not see them. 

‘I wish it may be always peace,” she said, and Heil- 
brun retreated, declining to make one at the supper table. 
Lessing’s face turned toward Meg as she moved about 
the room which, new as it was, held no sense of strange- 
ness, and he watched he: with a deepening sense of com 





fort and repose. He had not doubted before, but in the 
partial separation he had seemed to be living two lives, 
and a shadow lay between him and the pessibilities of 
the new. At last it had lifted. (nce more they were 
together, but now only death could take from him the 
soul that had grown under his own eyes, and that 
would walk with him henceforward tothe end. He said 
no word, but as Meg passed him, he rose suddenly and 
took her into his arms. 

“Be happy, Liebchen,” he said. 
quiet, and love will heal all.” 

Meg’s dark eyes looked at him, shyly still, for this new 
relation was hardly familiar yet, but worshipfully. 
Felix caught her hand jealously, but smiled as Lessing 
drew him to his knees and held him while Meg went on 
with her preparations. 

‘** We are all married,” hesaid contentedly, for he had 
learned the words, and Lessing smiled as he nodded, and 
repeated with another look toward Meg. 

“Yes; we are all married.” 

The Longshores had returned to Newport together, 
and fora fortnight Bert gave himself up to the familiar 
methods of enjoyment. The horses had been ordered 
up, and he drove for hours daily, his wife by his side 
and looking at him at first in deepest surprise. 

“T thought you were never going to care for any- 
thing again,” she said ; ‘‘ I mean, just as you used to. 
Now tell me really and truly: does it seem good— 
just as good as it ever did—to be driving along this 
avenue when you can’t see a beggar nor anything that 
you've been liking best ?” 

‘IT suppose the time will come,” Bert Longshore 
answered, resignedly, ‘‘ in which you may recall the 
fact that I have stated to you not less than three times 
a day that I think I enjoy things considerably more 
than I did, and that I can see no rational reason why I 
should not. I propose to keep such share of common 
sense a8 has been given me, and at present it does not 
order me to crucify either myself or you. That I want 
to make a few, whose lives I direct, more comfortable is 
only another reason for taking all the pleasure there is 
to be had out oi every day living.” 

“Then you'd dance and all, just the same?” 

‘* Little goose ! Why not ?” 

Mrs. Longshore shook her head. 

‘*T don't see through it,” she sald. ‘I thought you 
were spoiled, but you're not. I think you're a great 
deal better than you were before, and I’m almost will- 
ing to have you pitch your money any way you like. 
Not quite. I tell you honestly, Bert, it makes me shiver 
to think of what you have spent this summer, but I 
shall stop when I get used toit, Isuppose. If you're so 
determined to share things, though, I should think you’d 
be more particular about the way you let it fly. There 
won't be anything toshare, perhaps. Oh, laugh if you 
like ! You never knew I 1»ved money so, and I don’t 
think I did either. You didn’t know I read the stock 
list every day, and used to wish sometimes that I were 
aman, and could know just how it felt to make a tre- 
mendous venture, and see it turn out just right, and the 
profits rollingin. Oh! I belleve I could be a broker.” 

‘* Heaven forbid !” sald Mr. Longshore, reining up so 
suddenly that the horses danced for a moment and then 
looked back in surprised remonstrance. ‘It’s a fair 
enough occupation as things are,” he said, when they 
had settled again into their long, swinging trot, ‘‘ but 
the time will come, Sallie, when it will not be any more 
reputable than that of the hangman {s to day. I haven't 
ciphered it out, and I don’t propose to try at present, but 
there are plenty of changes to come and this must be 
one. Don’t worry, child. I have my hands full, and 
don’t think of anything else for now. Do you know, I 
think the best way for those houses, when they are in 
decent order, will be to put Miss Biggs in—give her a 
couple of rooms, and let her be rent-collector and general 
overseer. She can’t do worse than did, and I’m 
inclined to think she will do much better.” 

‘‘ Margaret won’t spare her. I don't understand in the 
least, but she is Margaret’s right-hand woman.” 

“She can be her right-hand woman still. Margaret 
is interested in all these people. We are all working 
together, Sallie, and you will see just how it is when 
you go back.”’ 

Mrs. Longshore sighed a little as she leaned back. If 
only she too might have been bitten by this mania for 
altering everything. She had ceased to oppose ; she even 
shared at moments the eager feeling Bert showed as he 
pointed out to her how this or that plan was likely to 
work. Nothing could ever be quite so comfortable again, 
for if you once allowed the thought to come in, it was im- 
possible not to be continually reminded that the troubles 
of others must be part of one’s own life. But the sharp 
experience of the month had not been in vain. She 
must follow Bert if she could, and she shut her eyes 
and wondered why change seemed so easy for him—so 
hard for her. At least she had not lost him, and by and 
and by there were reasons that would hold him more 
firmly to her, and perhaps incline him to take more care 
of hisown. This was her secret, and she smiled as she 
thought what power it might wield, and then listened 


‘Be happy and 








contentedly as Bert still talked on, falling at last into si 
lence as they turned toward home. Mr. Jessop had 
passed him, leaning back luxuriously in his carriage, 
and bowed witha laugh in his eyes. 

‘“Back to the flesh pots, after all,” he said to himself, 
“‘T thought it wouldn’t last. I did him a better turn 
than he knew, refusing to go into any such fol-de-rol. 
These young fellows go off on a spurt now and then, 
but keep a tight hand and they fall in again. Ha, Lo 
an! so you're here. I missed you.” 

Mr. Savage Logan in unexceptionable riding costume 
turned as he heard his name, and rode by the side of the 
carriage for a time. 

‘*Longshore’s here, after all,” Mr. Jessop said, pre 
sently. He's made up his mind how to use his money 
rationally. I thought he would.” 

“T think Harkness would hardly agree with you,” 
Mr. Logan said. ‘ He had got matters pretty much into 
his own handsin that manufacturing matter, and bad 
Lennox flat against the wall, when, presto! your wall 
opens and shows a treasury vault at the back, and Long 
shore holding out the key.” 

‘* What the dickens do you mean ?” 

‘*T mean that Longshore {s backing Lennox, and that 
he is very likely to carry his point. Mrs. Herndon has 
put in something, too. What Longshore won't she 
will.” 

‘The woman's a lunatic. I wish I had the right to 
put her where she belongs—under lock and key. | 
should think Herndon would turn in his grave.” 

“He would, probably, if he were in one,” Mr. Logan 
said, with a pecullar smile. 

*‘T suppose you mean that the bottom of the bay is 
too comprehensive to come under that head,” Mr. Jessop 
said, irritably. ‘‘ Logan, I'd give considerable to head 
Longshore off. He'll do mischief in more ways than 
one. He never seemed to have brains for anything but 
business. What's done it? His wife isn’t that sort.” 

‘Not at all, but she will follow his lead. I'll give 
you the details some other time. I think Harkness 
would like to talk the matter over with you.” 

‘Dine with me to-morrow and bring him,” the broker 
sald, after ashrewd look at Mr. Logan’s inscrutable face. 
“‘There ought to be some method of bringing fools to 
their senses, and you have dealt with enough to have 
suggestions for every variety.” 

Mr. Logan smiled as he rode on, exchanging greetings 
here and there, and making his own internal comment 
on one and another as they passed him. Longshore 
could be crushed by a sufticlently powerful combination, 
but he was not yet prepared to give his opinion on the 
advisability of such a course. 

Harkness was a successful self-made man, who wor- 
shiped his Maker, and regarded opposition to his plans 
and purposes asa species of blasphemy against the High 
est. Ina business career of forty years he had cheer. 
fully lost hundreds of thousands of dollars, in fierce and 
determined contest with his many laborers. Labor was 
acommodity and he dealt with it as with other commod 
ities, crushing out any attempt at assertion of rights, or 
the endeavor to prove that as the conditions of success 
had altered methods must also alter. Like the mass of 
successful middle-aged Americans, he found it imposst- 
ble to take in the startling magnitude of the chauges in 
the very foundations of industrial life. 

Kindhearted, personally, where his will was not 
crossed, he looked with an indignation bordering on fury 
on any capitalist who gave place to theories, and ac 
cepted the new conditions as legitimate and to be en- 
couraged. Labor organizations of whatever nature 
roused him to instant anathema. He had crushed out, 
he supposed, the silly attempt of this young Lennox, 
who, without capital, had sought to rival him, the orig- 
inal founder of this very industry, and had turned pur- 
ple with rage, as Mr. Savage Logan, his legal adviser, 
communicated the information he had received. Len- 
nox, so far from being crushed, was more defiant than 
ever. His goods were underselling those of the firm of 
Harkness & Co., and public attention had been called 
to their surprising excellence. 

“I'd even go in for a model village, blast ’em !” Mr. 
Harkness said, stamping about the office, and sitting 
down suddenly as he felt Mr. Logan’s cold eyes search- 
ing him. ‘‘ Tie things up tight so ’t the fools can’t get 
ahead of you. Keep ‘em from owning; and I ain't 
sure but a model village would be the best way to cir 
cumvent him. I’m against a worknan’s owning land. 
It upsets him ; makes him airish, and more ready to 
strike. Keep wages where they belong and he can't 
own. This Longshore ought to belocked up. Suppose 
it isn’t but eighty men. The effect is just as bad as if 
it were eight hundred or eight thousand. There’s just 
one way. Combination. Yes, sir, combination. It is 


the business of the capitalist to suppress small ventures, 
and I'll do it, sir, if it takes the last dollar I’ve got.” 
“You began with a small capital yourself, did you 
not ?” 
‘The times were different then,” Mr. Harkness said 
looking with sudden suspicion at his lawyer’s face. ‘I 
had just forty dollars, sir, when I started my forge, and 
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my brother went {n with me. I couldn't do to-day what 
| did then—in other words, I couldn’t start » young 
man out, with as fair a chance of succeeding, on less than 
a nundred and fifty thousand dollars. I admit frankly 
that thisis the case. But I don’t want to start anybody 
out. Let the young men go into the big concerns, and 
let whatever is started anywhere be a branch of these 
concerns. See here, Logan, this fellow might be coaxed 
if he won't be driven. I'll make him an offer, fair 
terms, too, to goin with us. I’ve tried the bluff game ; 
now I’}l try the other.” 

Mr. Jessop had expressed himself as willing to aid in 
breaking up Longshore’s plans, should a way open, and 
at various times in September and October Mr. Logan 
had had interviews with Lennox and at last.with Mr. 
Longshore himself, who had avoided the necessity as 
long as possible. Mr, Logan approached him skillfully 
as the friend of Lennox, who could certainly not wish to 
stand in the way of his making a still more profitable 
arrangement than the present one. 

It was stupid enough in Longshore to have brought 
Lennox along; still more stupid to have as hearer this 
Strothers, who was known to be a very good doctor, but 
no business man, and at intervals he turned toward him 
slightly, a little uncomfortable at the silence preserved. 
For Dr. Strothers was interested unquestionably, and 
listened with singular and quite inexplicable attention 
to every point made, and he even smiled once or twice 
at Mr. Longshore’s impetuous answers. 

‘The amount of it 1s, then, you refuse absolutely to 
have anything to do with the matter !” Mr. Logan said, 
suavely, but with the sharp, metallic distinctness in 
every syllable that to the ear familiar with his inflec 
tlons, denoted mischief. 

** Absolutely,” Mr. Longshore said, rising cheerfully 
and beginning to put on his gloves. 

‘You are missing a chance. You could bulld up a 
colony on your own ground or on Harkness’s, He has 
no objection to its being a branch affair, but he would 
prefer having it all one concern. He will go in for re- 
form, too, and give you as much model village as you 
want.” 

“T want nothing to do with your model village,” said 
Mr. Longshore, calmly. ‘* Lennox isn’t a baron of the 
Middle Ages, nor am I, and I’m not disposed to try and 
fill the rdle.” 

‘*T fail to follow you,” said Mr. Logan, stiffly. 

“The feudal system did its work in feudal times,” 
Lennox said. He had been silent also, as if by precon- 
certed plan, but now he rose so suddenly that Mr. Logan 
started. ‘‘I have yet to see natural republican life in 
one of these model villages. The administration is 
purely feudal. In the one you have cited as example it 
is practically a despotism ; very kind, very thoughtful ; 
giving much, asking little ; but how does it end? Does 
the workman own his home when old age comes? Are 
the hours shortened that he may have time for some 
chance of education and development? Are his chil- 
dren’s chances any better than hisown ? Not one whit. 
He owns no foot of ground; he has no reserve fund for 
old age ; and when his strength as producer fails, he is 
turned out to make room for the stronger comer. All 
justice is made a favor. You are heard not because you 
are a man with a man’s rights, but because the manage- 
ment has elected to be kind, and considers it the true 
policy. It is all kind; all very philanthropic, appar- 
ently, but itis simply a scheme for making contented 
workmen, and, therefore, better rates of interest on the 
capital invested. In your dealings with me you have 
looked upon me apparently as a dreamer, one of whose 
missions is to make the rich give up their wealth to the 
poor. On the contrary, I desire but one thing : that the 
poor shall be placed in such a situation as will enable 
them to create new wealth for themeelves. In our vil- 
lage every man may own his house in the end if he will, 
and have it intact, with no forcing into community life 
and no pooling of earnings or savings. The independ- 
ence we want for ourselves must be his also, and to 
know what it means, he niust be taught by patient 
long-continued leesons, Perpetual progress must be fcr 
him as well as for us, and the law of life demands that 
the stronger shall make the way plain for the weaker.” 

“*-You may find unexpected obstacles to your Utopla,” 
Mr. Logan said, with a hardly veiled sneer, as Lennox 
checked himself suddenly and looked toward Mr. Long- 
shore. 

“It is no Utopia. It is the future as we may make 
it,” Lennox returned, bowing gravely, and the three 
left the office. 

‘*It’s a waste of words,’’ Lennox said, regretfully, as 
they threaded their way down Nassau Street. ‘‘ I have 
to take the three o’clock train, Longshore, for a man is 
to be there who hints a big order.” 

‘©The more the merrier. Look for me to-morrow,” 
Mr. Longshore answered, as Lennox turned away, his 
cheeks still flushed with excitement. 

“Tt is a waste of words,” Dr. Strothers said. ‘‘ That 
man is steel—your Logan, with his deep plans and far- 
seeing methods. Like Jerry, I am certain that labor in 
this life is absolutely wasted on certain types. What 





he calls ‘a steady-goin’, dyed-in-the-grain bummer’ is 
past being reached by man, and must be left to the in- 
visible powers, and there are men like your Harkness 
or Logan, so incased in prejudices—so dead to all real 
progress--that words are mere pea-shooters against a 
wall of adamant. In fact, there 1s no armament on this 
side strong enough to make a breach. The man him- 
self must be reconstructed, and for that one must wait.” 

“‘T couldn’t face Logan in an argument,” Longshore 
said, after a pause for consideration. ‘‘ You and Frank 
are ahead of me, too. But I see that the matter comes 
within business lines, and I know that it’s reason and 
justice, and so I shall back him with all the money that 
is necessary ; and if Harkness combines, I'll combine 
too, if there's any body in New York man enough to 
see the rights of it and not afraid of a fight. He isn’t 
needed yet, but he may be,” and Mr. Longshore fell 
into a brown study as the coupé jolted up Broadway. 

‘« There is a man who might be induced to combine,” 
Dr. Strothers said, rresently. ‘‘ He has indefinite piles 
of money, and though his chief interest is medals, it is 
because he has never been stirred to anything else. He 
has also a lively and well-developed hatred of self-made 
men, always excepting Lincoln, and declared to my 
rather astonished ears, the other evening, that the energy 
and ability manifested by the tribe were no compensa 
tion for their hardness, their intolerance, and their con 
tempt for all who had not come up after their methods. 
Harkness fills this bill entirely.” 

““You can’t mean littke Hammersmith !” Mr. Long- 
shore exclaimed. ‘ My dear Strothers, he holds each 
dollar with its own separate pair of pincers. He spends 
for nothing but his own fancies.” 

‘Doctors get at strange secrets. I happen to know 
that he spends for many things beside his own fancies. 
He has even given money to Jerry.” 

“Jerry ? Jerry ?” Mr. Longshore repeated. ‘‘ Who 
is this Jerry vou are quoting ?” 

‘“A man I want you to see before the winter ends. 
You will not believe in his methods, perhaps, but he 
impresses me as very remarkable—as remarkable as 
Lessing, in another fashion. Suppose we make up a 
patty some evening, and go down.” 

Mr. Longshore nodded, still preoccupied with his 
surprise, as Dr. Strothers jumped out, and ran up his 
steps. He had given up the daily hospital attendance, 
his private practice having so increased that full atten- 
tlon to both was impossible, and he had followed an 
impulse to-day in going down with Longshore for this 
interview with Logan. Should he follow another now, 
and go round to the quiet house on Stuyvesant Square ? 
He looked at his watch. It was four o’clock, and the 
short November day passing even now into twilight. 

‘*To know definitely will be a blessing,” he said, half 
aloud. ‘‘Il am growing useless to myself and of small 
account for the rest of mankind, and I am sworn to 
wait till that wretched anniversary is past. If it were 
not for that, I should tempt fate to-night.”’ 

The bell rang as he stood there, and he smiled, and 
laid down the hat he had taken up. ‘‘ Fate has more 
discretion than I,” he thought, ‘‘and will see that I 
commit no imprudence at present. I hope itis as visitor, 
and not as patient, that you are here,” he said, going 
forward, as the door opened, and shaking hands cor- 
dially with Mr. Featherstone, whose face gave no hint 
of summer rest, but was even more wan than when he 
had left town in early July.” 

‘*A combination,” was the avswer. ‘‘ The last be- 
cause I promised my wife, and the first because I wanted 
to see you after these months. You were not at the 
Hall last Sunday ?” 

‘* No, I was not.” 

‘I asked because, if there, you would have noticed, 
I think, what no one else seems to have done—a long 
pause just before the end of my sermon. In that pause 
I saw, not only the points of colored light that have 
been before my eyes for a long time when speaking, 
but a space suddenly filled with a sea of white light, in 
which my congregation were lost. I ended somehow, 
and got to my chair, but my head seemed to be sending 
off a series of small detonations, as the sort of crackling 
one hears when a cold wind strikes suddenly on red hot 
metal. It was not vertigo. What was it?” 

‘It was a sien that even you can hardly afford to 
disregard,” Dr. Strothers said, his compassionate eyes 
looking into the weary face turned toward him. ‘‘ You 
have come to the end of your strength, and work is 
over till you have accumulated a new capital.” 

‘* And suppose I cannot stop—that going on and liv- 
ing are to me synonymous ?” 

‘That will not alter the fact. Paralysis is at the 
door, or something even worse, but it is not too late to 
dismiss the dreadful guest, if you will. When have 
you rested ? Not this year, or any year since I have 
known you. You have finished a book this summer ?” 

‘‘That is my rest; a change of work, and all I have 
ever needed.” 

‘* And a legitimate eaough method if you had dropped 
work when over, and lived much out of doors. In- 
stead, in your walk or drive it was always with you. 





Your burdens are not on your back—out of sight and 
thus much more bearable—but about your neck and 
always under your eycs. Now, let me ask you some 
questions.” 

He sat silent when they had ended, and there was no 
reassurance in his face when he finally spoke. 

‘*The framework is well enough. Food and drink, 
hours, all that sort of thing seems well adjusted. It is 
not so much overwork as unrest. What you require {is 
a quiet mind, a dismissal of care and apprehension. 
You are not at rest, and mind is too strong for body 
and will end in forsaking it unless a change comes.” 

‘The change can come in but one way,” Mr. Feath 
erstone said, after a moment in which he met the young 
man’s look with one full of an imperative question and 
demand. ‘ Strothers, you incline me always to trust 
you and speak freely. My work isa failure. These 
years of labor have not one result of good for a human 
soul. I have destroyed, but in spite of my best effort, 
I have never been able to build. Ilook at my people 
Sunday after Sunday. They have not grown. They 
are harder, more critical ; less and less inclined to faith 
in anything but themselves. There are noble souls 
among them, but to give out to others any of the warmth 
they really own {fs less and less possible. It hus never 
seemed so clear to me as this afternoon. I have been 
talking with Mrs. Herndon, and she has told me how 
her own mind has worked, and how small comfort 
purely ethical teaching has Jong had for her. And as it 
happens, I have had a talk also with a man who has 
interested me from the beginning—this Lessing the 
carver, who is certainly, also, Lessing the scholar. You 
know him, I find ?” 

‘*Very well. He is a rare soul 

‘* He, too, has told me some of his mental processes,” 
Mr, Featherstone went on. ‘' By different lines he has 
come to the same result, but more fully than she. For 
both, for every true soul that I find and that dares to 
speak, love has come to be the one fact of the universe. 
I have made it law, but to him love and law are one, 
and the world’s work can be done only through love, 
To my people this is moonshine and madness. They 
may agree to it fora moment asa fine poetical concep- 
tion, but to live it is another matter, and I have no 
words that will persuade them. I hardly know myself 
what I want, but one thing is becoming clear. I must 
leave this platform from which I would seem to have 
taught repulsion rather than combination, and seek a 
life in which my shortcomings need harm no one but 
myself. Understand me,” he went on, speaking with 
sudden almost fierce energy; ‘‘I deny nothing that I 
have aflirmed. I have given the truth in such measure 
as its face was plain to me, and another may speak the 
same message and find life and warmth answering to 
his word. But so far as I can see,” and he smiled 
faintly, ‘‘ my teaching has been of the boomerang order 
and returned inevitably upon myself, no lodgment for 
it in any mind save my own.” 

“Rest and change will give you new heart,” Dr. 
Strothers said. ‘‘Take a vacation. Drop preaching 
and thinking and go abroad fora year. You will need 
to have immediate change, else you will be struck down 
and find change impossible. And do not forget that 
you are beloved aud honored by many whom you have 
helped, and of whom I amone. You made me weigh 
and measure and sift, and in time I found out what to 
reject and what to keep.” 

‘*‘ The rest have kept nothing. They affirm that there 
is nothing to be kept. How have you ?” 

‘Certainly not by pure reason, but something inde- 
finable but sure. Like Lessing, I believe in Love: 
Divine Love, that guides the world in its course and 
cares for sparrow as truly as for human soul. It is not 
to be argued or proved in any mere words. It must be 
lived, and with faith that it will come it is already 
here.” 

‘‘ Mysticism,” Mr. Featherstone said, a little drearily. 
‘*Unreason. Suppose yourself deluded, and that the 
Unknowable remains the Unknowable ?” 

‘*There is no delusion. Life may still prove that 
to you,” Dr. Strothers said. ‘‘ Follow my prescription. 
Rest heartily and lovingly, not grudgingly, and we will 
see.” 

The pale eyes had lost their hardness and smiled with 
the lips, as the minister took the speaker’s hand and 
looked at him earnestly. 

‘I shall see you again,” he said. ‘‘ You do me good,” 
and made his way out. Dr. Strothers went to the win- 
dow and watched him out of sight, the tall, slender, 
swift-moving figure that gave no outward token of im 
pending danger. The bell had rung as he stood there, 
and for an hour he gave himself to the work of the oflice ; 
dining abstractedly when it had ended, and after a few 
minutes over the evening paper, and a look at the 
clock, hurrying on his overcoat. 

‘‘ There is no patient this evening,” he said, ‘‘ and per 
haps she may feel like the excursion to night. ‘That 
not impossible she,’” he added with a smile as he ran 
down the steps, and in a few minutes had rung the bell 
at Mrs. Herndon’s door. 
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WHICH WAY: BRAINS OR MUSCLES, 


OR BRAINS AND MUSCLES ? 
By A. B. E. Jackson. 


WO tecent articles in The Christian Union have so 
‘3 far disturbed our mental equilibrium that we fear 
we shall never again enjoy peace of mind unless we in- 
flict upon your readers some of the queries suggested by 
those whic, like the ghost in Hamlet, will not down. 
The announcement that we were to have the privilege 
of learning how to live on $1,000 per year was hatled 
with delight, and what Ned's wife and somebody else’s 
wife had to say on the subject was read with interest. 
They speak with authority, because they speak where- 
of they do know. We ask tremblingly because we 
speak whereof we do not Know. 

Mrs. Ned tells us that Mr. Ned spends $60 per 
year for dress, she $50, and Ned, Jr., $30, while $20 
supplies the baby with clean dresses and rinafores. 
Our first question is, Are the sums expended simply 
upon the materials, or is the making of the garments in- 
cluded ? If the former is the case the sverage mind 
may be prepared to receive the statement; if the latter 
the tale becomes to us more fabulous than the stories of 
the Arabian Nights Now, if sewing is not included 
who b2comes the seamstress of the family ? Can Ned's 
wife do her own work and add to it the family sewing ? 
Mrs. Ned also informs us that the washing for the 
family ccsts $24 per year, thatis less than fifty cents per 
week. With the utmost economy in the use of linen 
how the washing of a family of four can be reduced to 
so small a figure is at least surprising ; certainly ironing 
can not be included. 

In this household no provision is made for either doc 
tors’ or dentists’ bills. Certainly the $100 reserved for 
charity and incidental expenses could not become elastic 
enough to include these professional services if neces- 
sary. 

Notwithstanding these few perplexing facts your read- 
ers, doubtless, found strength for many days in the 
assurances given of small sums accomplishing great 
things. In our enthusiasm we mentally resolved to try 
housekeeping without a servant, whose *‘ willful waste 
makes woeful want,” pictured ourselves as cooking 
breakfast over a gas stove, which the manufacturers 
assure us makes cooking mere play, donning our fresh 
morning dress and dainty cap in time to welc-me hus- 
band and children to the table, where tender steak, light 
rolls and fragrant coffee proclaim the fact that brains, 
not muscles alone, had been in the kitchen that sum- 
mer morning. We had hardly grown accustomed to 
the picture, which we hoped soon to transfer from the 
imagination to a more enduring background, when we 
have our faith shaken in its possible reality by the 
assured position of one who asks Brains or muscles ? 

Our answer would be doth, even in the kitchen ; though 
the writer seems to assume that brains are not acommod. 
ity needed there. Her defense of ignorance is bright, 
entertaining, and has in ita measure of truth, but will 
it justify a ruthless sacrifice of our summer plans ? She 
says we cannot cook our dinner and then sit down with 
our guests, offering them food for the mental as well as 
the physical man. Perhaps we cannot, but it may be 
equally true that it can be done. 

However, a knowledge of cooking does not imply a 
practical daily use of the art. The only question is, Is 
it desirable for the housekeeper to understand the minu- 
tie of housework ? When we are told that “if a 
woman have no genius for music, she is not expected to 
perform on instruments of ten or more strings; if she 
has no artistic ability she is not considered to be morally 
deficient if she does not paint pictures, and if she has no 
literary gifts the finger of scorn is not pointed at her if 
she desists from writing books.” We assent to well 
recognized truths, but we instinctively resent the fact of 
their illustrating other than very remotely the relation 
of the housekeeper,*ignorant of cooking, to the small 
circle about her in her home. Wehave no right to de- 
mand musicians, artists, or literary characters in all 
whom we meet, but we have as much right to demand of 
the housekeeper a practical knowledge of her work as to 
expect in grocer and druggist a knowledge of their re- 
spective occupations. 

Mr. Jones may sit in his office assuring himself that 
his clerks are both honest and competent, but be will be 
quite likely to find his trade growing less if he is not at 
the head of affairs. 

Our prosperous business men to-day are those who 
are familiar with the details of their business, often 
learned through years of drudgery and toil. While we 
do not forget man’s mental, moral, and social nature, 
the truth of his utter inability to develop these without 
due attention to the physical 1s daily forced upon us. So 
cooking becomes universal, and the sooner we can res- 
cue it from the grasp of muscles and claim it as an art, 
which always implies an expenditure of brain power, so 


much the better will it be for our palates and the much 
abused American stomach. We do not assert that some 
brains cannot sit in the parlor and control muscles in the 
kitchen, but they are rare, and cannot afford to be 
brains ignorant of the questions ignorant muscles so 
often ask. 

However, we believe most people cin do better work 
near rather than remote from the stage of action. A 
pbysician may prescribe for his patient by letter, but he 
invariably prefers to enter the sick room himeclf. 

Let us glance at the story called ‘‘One of the most 
fabulous, even of the fabulous class.” We quote it 
verbatim: ‘‘A young housekeeper has a ministerial 
visitor for whom she {s anxious to provide suitably. We 
are introduced to her as she is making her toilet at 
dawn, and infoiming her husband of the fact (which 
shows an astonishing want of foresight, even if the 
guest were an unexpected one) that there is nothing in 
the house for breakfast. He, good map, i3 apparently 
used to her equivecal manner of speaking, for he merely 
turns over and goes to sleep again, while she disappears 
into the kitchen. There she finds the servant girl, who 
has managed to make the fire unaided, and there she 
also discovers, in spite of her declaration to the contrary, 
two orange , some cold meat, with gravy, cold potatoes, 
cream, and I am not certain but that there were eggs as 
well. She goes to work hereelf, cuts up the oranges, 
scallops the meat with bread crumbs and gravy, pre- 
pares the oatmeal, makes light breakfast rolls, cooks the 
potatoes, and sets the table with a rose-bush in the cen- 
ter, and perhaps makes the coffee, while the girl, as ve 
are left to suppose, stands gaping stupidly by.” 

We will st once admit a seeming carelessness in not 
making due provision over night for breakfast ; but even 
here a little charity may be all that’s needed to straighten 
this tangled thread. Perhaps the district butcher or 
grocer quite neglected the order given ; or, again, per 
haps Bridget had given assurances of abundance until 
at a !ate hour she had just stopped at the library door to 
say, ‘‘ Well, mum, there's litle can be got off of that 
joint for breakfast. It’s deceavin’ them joints is You 
think it’s plentiful when it’s but a bit.” 

Now as to the preparation of breakfast. We are told 
that ‘‘ the serving maid ought previously to have been 
taught to prepare these dishes.” Yes, if the serving 
maid were not an ignorant girl, who had perhaps 
come into the family but a few days before ; or, if there 
were not other work needing attention before break fast, 
in which case perhaps the housekeeper chose wisely to 
do the cooking herself, and make from the remains of 
yesterday’s roast a dainty breakfast-dish, which only a 
good cook can do, while her maid-of-all-work swept the 
piazzas and walks, opened and aired the house, and 
brushed down the stairs. All this is necessary in every 
well-regulated family, and the mistress, in having it ac 
complished before the family and guest appeared, acted 
as the proverbial woman ‘‘ who attendsth well to the 
ways of her house” should. Or it may have been 
‘‘wash-day,” and, with numberless soiled clothes before 
her, the servant no doubt found some other means of 
spending an hour beside “ standing gaping stupidly by.” 
Cooking is not the only labor essential to the household, 
and as one pair of hands has its limitations, it does not 
take a “fabulous” woman to give to “ muscles” the 
line of work best suited to them, choosing for herself 
that in which discrimination and nice judgment play a 
conspicuous part. In the changeful life of our people, 
when we who live in a log cabin one year move into a 
mansion the next, and vice versa, when fortunes are lost 
in a moment, it is all important that our women should 
be qualified to adapt themselves to changes, and this 
they cannot be without a practical knowledge of the 
workings of both parlor and kitchen. We are not plead- 
ing for those who willfully give up time and strength to 
drudgery without a sufficient cause, and would urge 
ther as earnestly as would the author of ‘ Brains or 
Muscles” not to use the latter at the eternal sacrifice of 
the former. We cannot sow things material and reap 
a mental harvest; and when no effort is made to 
secure the latter, when the worship of the ‘‘ almighty 
dollar” is almost universal, and the one question, 
Which is the cheaper way ? becomes all-important and 
all-absorbing, it is time that admonition be uttered and 
then heeded ; but even such sins can hardly justify a 
plea for ignorance on the part of any one. 

That the subject of domestic economy is beginning to 
take the place it deserves in the education of the young 
is shown by the introduction of it as a study (under the 
direction of a woman thoroughly qualified for her work) 
into many of our New York schools. The principal of 
one of these schools, in speaking of it says, ‘‘ I feel that it 
will shed order and comfort into future households,” 
while we are told the three hundred young ladies who 
receive this instruction give to it enthusiastic attention. 
An English writer, in speaking of the need of manual 
training as a part of school education, said, ‘‘ No coun- 
try in the world produces so many helpless people among 
the middle and upper classes as England does. An un. 
wholesome contempt for hand labor runs through all 





‘good society,’ as it is falsely called ; and so it is that 


when families are left destitute, as frequently happens, 
among our improvident gentlefolk, it is found that none 
of them can earn their bread. . . . I believe that in far 
more cases than is generally supposed ‘decayed’ fami- 
lies in the upper and middle classes are supported by 
charity. Brains were once useless, now hands are. 
What we want is to liberate the hand power that is go 
ing to waste just as we have set free the brain power.” 

But, it may be urged, “granting your plea for a 
knowledge of housework to be a good one, all women 
are not housekeepers.” 

Very true, but the possibilities in each girl's life liein 
that direction, and the study of domestic economy, with 
the practice by muscles of that which the brain has already 
mastered, will not make her less able to grasp the sci- 
ences or become a master of arts. It will give women 
an interest in their work which a haphazard house- 
keeper never can feel ; it will help Ned’s wife to live on 
$1,000 a year if necessary, and it will make women far 
less (« pendent upon ignorant muscles, in awe of which 
our housekeepers stand to-day. Boarding-houses will 
become fewer, and servants more thorough when they 
are trained by those who know not only how work ought 
to be done, but how to doit. Thereis all the difference 
in the world between kuowing our bread is “sour or 
tough or dry or ‘soggy’ or porous” and being able to 
remedy the difficulty. Bread-making is complex, not 
simple, and requires more than one or two directions, 
not only asto yeast, flour, and other ingredients, but 
also as to the state of the oven, for many a loaf of good 
dough has become in the baking very poor bread. 

“Sam Ward,” pre-eminent as a connoisseur in things 
culinary, realized this, and was able not only to supply 
all needed information as to the preparation of the 
viands served at his inimitable dinners, but also to prepare 
dishes himself if he found the brains in the kitchen un- 
equal to thetask. Let us then neverseparate brains and 
muscles by the conjunction or, but rather join them by 
the conjunction and. 

If united in our women they would be more truly 
wise, more thoroughly equipped for lIlfe’s work, and 
certainly more able to live comfortably and happily upon 
small incomes, the portion of the average American 
woman. 


FLOWER CHATS. 


By M. D. WELLCOME. 
HAT a fascination there is in roses! ‘‘ So glad 
you wrote about the roses.” ‘‘ Your last Chat 
has helped me so much about the roses.” Well, that 


was written long ago, when the rose-bed was under a 
bank of snow, and we said, ‘‘ We do not know how our 
roses have fared.” Well, I know to-day, for it is aglow 
with beauty. ‘They came out all right, excepting a wee 
polyantha that bloomed itself almost to death last sea- 
son. The time to write enthusiastically of any special 
flowers is when they are in bloom, and you will there- 
fore pardon me if I refer again to the queen of the gar- 
den. The hybrid teas and the tender teas I risked in 
the open ground, covering them with sods late in the 
autumn, are just grand in thriftiness of leaf and flower. 
The large hybrid perpetuals, thanks to the liberal dress- 
ing of last year, never looked so healthy in foliage, so 
free from the aphis and worms ; yet a few show signs of 
mildew, and I must sprinkle them with flour of sulphur, 
for hellebore is not the remedy for that evil. I sent for 
a dozen more roses two months ago, and they are grow- 
ing so finely, and those in bloom are so lovely, I have 
just ordered a dozen more, hybrid teas and hybrid per- 
petuals, for, though far from being perpetuals as a rule, 
in the sense of being perpetually in bloom, yet they are 
so magniticent when they do blossom we would gladly 
add a hundred more to our list if we could. The hybrid 
teas are worthy of all praise. I will tell you the names 
of some of the roses I have added to my list, for they 
ought to be in every collection: Baroness Rothshild, of 
which one noted florist says: ‘‘ In our opinion, it is the 
grandest rose in cultivation. In this clty we sold the 
cut flowers from one to two dollars each. They are 
immense in size; color a lovely shade of satiny pink. 
Its handsome foliage comes close up to the flowers, 
making each bloom a bouquet in itself.” This is a hardy 
rose. Another bybrid is Glaire de Paris, or Anna de 
Deisbach ; another, Merveille de Lyon, pure white, satin 
rose center ; received three first-class prizes in Europe, 
and ranks next to the Baroness. Queen of Queens, a 
new hybrid, which comes from England crowned with 
honor ; ‘‘ pink, with blueh edges, large and full, of per- 
fect form, and a true perpetual flowering rose, every 
shoot being crowned with a flower bud ; a new style of 
flower among hybrid perpetuals, being a cross between 
a hybrid perpetual and the maiden’s blush, distinct and 
equally good as a garden and exhibition rose.” Souve- 
nir de Ja Malmaison, a noble rose, by no means new, 
for it has been considered the finest Bourbon for forty 
years ; a free bloomer, but specially fine in the autumn. 
Caroline Goodrich, a new hardy climb!ng rose, with 





very double fragrant flowers of the color of Jacquem!- 
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not; rapid grower. Of teas, white Bon Silene, a | large, full, and fragrant—color, deep rose ; Lamartine, | streaking or pointing up of the flames of the wicks of oll stoves 
sprout from the well-known favorite, the rich carmine | semidouble, very dark maroon. This is a common and annoying fault, even when great pains is 

takenin trimming. Is there a remedy? Cc 


Bon Silene. Coquette de Lyon, sometimes called the 
‘‘yellow hermosa,” on account of its free blooming 
habit. Perle des Jardines, the Pearl of the Garden, a 
large golden yellow rose, the finest dwarf yellow culti- 
vated, and much more free flowering than the climbing 
Marechal Niel, which isnot only ashy bloomer in ordinary 
cultivation, but so long opening its massive buds as 
frequently to decay. The buds of Perle des Jardines are 
lovely from their beginning to their full development, 
and the foliage is also very handsome, with its pink 
edge. I have had this rose before, but, unforturately, lost 
it. Ihave also added Mr. Henderson’s new tea ‘‘ Sun- 
set,” which is an offshoot of the Perle, and identical with 
it in every respect except that of color, being of a rich 
tawny shade of saffron and orange, somewhat deeper 
than that of Sofrano. 

We add a dozen new roses each year to our collec- 
tion, often purchasing those which cost only ten and 
fifteen cents each, finding them quite as reliable as those 
of the same sort priced at twenty-five and fifty cents, 
The ever-blooming flower the first summer, the hybrid 
perpetuals usually the second year. Where one has 
ample room for roses, they cannot make a better invest- 
ment at a trifling cost than in the purchase of roses, and 
even if now and then one dies, they are so cheap the 
loss is but little. To a beginner we would advise the 
purchase of a few two or three year old bushes in variety, 
and then the sma’! plants can be more patiently waited 
for. A rich soil and sunny position is needful for the 
best results. Light sandy soil ie not so well adapted for 
roses as One where there is quite a strong clayey ele- 
ment ; this, heavily manured from the stable, after being 
deeply spaded and pulverized, is grand for them. They 
make a better show if planted in beds by themselves. 
Rose-slugs, and the green and waite fly, are the great 
pests which hinder many from cultivating these lovely 
flowers. The former must be hand-picked. A solution 
of white hellbore sprinkled on the bushes with a hand 
brush is usually quite effective, on two applications, to 
get rid of the aphis. Toward night is the best time, as the 
moisture rapidly evaporates if done inthe morning. As 
the insects are found on the under part of the leaves, the 
bushes must be bent over so as to reach them; I never 
have any trouble with them during the summer and 
autumn. 

We have added these suggestions to our former ones, 
for everybody is interested in roses, and many need 
just such helps and inducements. Am glad to know 
that my article has awakened an interest in the clematis 
as well as the roses, Since it was written I have had 
several in bloom, and others are full of great buds. I 
had seven, and they came out all right, protected only 
with evergreen boughs, and they have grown grandly this 
season. I used to think they were too tender to endure 
our hard winters. They are lovely climbers. More and 
more do we prize the hardy bulbs and shrubs and plants, 
which, once established, grow and thrive, increasing in 
beauty and multiplying from year to year with trifling 
care. We would not be willing to give up the tender 
annuals which add so much attraction to the garden in 
midsummer and autumn, yet we sometimes think, in 
view of the labor expended on them, that we will grow 
less varieties, and increase the list of hardy flowers. So 
numberless are they, and so varied in character, a gar- 
den may, by wise arrangement, be gay and bright and 
sweet with flowers from April to October without one 
annual init. Carefully arranged, giving due attention 
to the period of blooming, the mixed bed need never 
have a spot devoid of flowers. Here are hardy climbers 
quite as beautiful as the tender ones. There are hardy 
phloxes as varied in beauty as the Drummondii, and 
once planted they live on for years, rapidly multiplying. 
Let me give you a glimpse of their colors: La Cander 
Venus, Agar, Miss Robinson, have large panacles of 
purest white. Then there are white with pink, red, 
purple, crimson, and maroon eye. Zebra is white, 
striped with claret ; Etoiledu Neuilly, striped purple and 
white ; Carnation, mauve and pink, with dark purple 
center ; Dr. Crevaux, carmine bordered with rose ; Croix 
d’'Honneur, immense spikes, and each flower-petal 
margined with white; Madame Rendattler, white 
flaked with crimson ; Madame Autin, deep vermilion ; 
others are solferino, violet, purple, carmine, rose ; in- 
deed, nearly every shade has its representative in the 
perennial and saffruticosa phloxes. 

Then there are the grand peonies from Belgium. 
Those who have seen only the huge crimson flowers of 
the old-time peony have no conception of the beauty of 
this class of herbaceous plants. Madonna is pure 
white with lightly tinted salmon center ; Comte de Cussy, 
exterior petals clear purple, center white tinted with car- 
tation ; Faubert, a purple so deep as to be almost black— 
a superb flower ; Magnifica, white flushed with rose ; 
Madame Dhour, deep carnation, large and full. Peonies 
growin clumps on 8 lawn ; make a grand display in 
early summer. Of the Chinese later-blooming varieties 
we would name Active, bright rose color ; Festivita 
maxima, white, center striped with purple ; Fragrans, 





The peony is supposed to have derived its name from 
Peon, a disciple of Aisculapivs, who used it for the 
healing of Pluto, thereby arousing the jealous feelings 
of his preceptor, so much so that he caused bis death. 
Both the roots and leaves are medicinal. The common 
variety is a native of Switzerland ; the white, of Tartary, 
the Siberlan, of Siberia. The Chinese are found in 
various colors ; are very large and fragrant. 

YARMOUTH, Me. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES 


(The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed | 


We have had several inquiries, coming from different 
parts of the country, as to the best method of studying 
modern languages. This question cannot be answered 
without understanding the circumstances of each inquirer. 
There are modern-language schools in large cities where a 
young lady, under the protection of her own home, and 
after care{ul selection of the professors under whom she is 
to be placed, may safely and advantageously study ; but 
many of the foreign teachers who are employed in such 
schools are not safe instructors for young ladies. It is, 
therefore, very much better that such studies should be 
pursued in some carefully-organized school or college, 
where the character and conduct of the pupil is guarded. 
At Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., there is an excellent 
opportunity to study modern languages So far as we know 
it affurds the best; but there may be some difficulty in 
obtaining entrance there. A student who can give certifi- 
cate of good character and good health, and obtain board 
in the village, may succeed even so late as this time in the 
year. There is a somewbat less extended course at Smith 
College, but we presume it is thorough. Board can be 
obtained at Northampton without doubt. We should rec- 
ommend apy youug lady wishing to perfect herself in any 
one or several of the modern languages to consult the calen- 
dars of the several colleges for women, and from them, if 
possible, choose one most convenient and best ada, ted to 
her needs. It is probable that, if none of them affords what 
is desired, the president or lady principal of either one 
would give intelligent advice which would lead to the 
finding of some other school. 


The following extract from the letter of a friend affords a 
hint, I think, for mothers : 

**T asked one of the little girls at the Flower Mission if she 
hadn’t time to braid some things for us, and she said; * Oh, dear, 
I haven’t anything to do; not anything ; and I am so tired of it 
Iam just glad when night comes so I can goto sleep.’ [ thought 
of the exceedingly pretty dress and ribbons as being only a bur- 
den to the por little children wilh nothing to do, and could not 
help thinking how little mothers really do for their children 
after all—how little they help them. I am afraid it is not quite 
right for me to say it, but U do think it is so.” 

There are wavy little bodies gaily dressed in which a mind 
and soul are starving. She is no true mother who decks the 
outside and leaves the heart unsatisfied. A little more 
time with the children at the expense of a little less 
time spent for the children would make happier bomes. 
Fathers who are toiling too many hours in the day, to feed 
and cio:he their families sumptuously, might better shorten 
the business hours at some sacrifice of income to lengthen 
the time they can spend in their children’s company. 

Most serious, if not fatal, results frequently occur from 
mistakes in taking medicine. One goes to the medicine 
closet or shelf in the dark, and with insufficient light, or 
too hastily, seizes a bottle and swallows a dose before dis 
covering that a deadly poison has been drunk instead of 
some common household remedy as intended. Itis astonish- 
ing that an intelligent person can do such a thing, and yet 
carbolic acid, morphine, aconite, and arcenic are almost 
every year taken by mistake in just this way. We have 
recently heard of a device which would seem to make such 
fatal errors impossible. All poisons are placed in bright red 
or blue bottles which are covered with points. If all drug- 
gists were required to make use of conspicious bottles for 
poisons it would be an improvement on the death’s head 
and cross bones, which are now added to the label. 


A correspondent recommends a filter made in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘‘ From a quart bottle the bottom is knocked 
out, and layers of cotton batting placed within it until it is 
filled to the ‘shoulders of the bottle and over its neck.’ For 
every gallon of water which is to be purified add a tea- 
spoonful of a saturated solution of alum. Stir the water 
briskly about for five or ten minutes ; then run the water 
through the filter, when it is supposed to be fit for use.’ 
This would probably assist somewhat in ridding the impure 
water of the coarser carthly and vegetable matter, but we 
should decidedly object to depending upon water thus pre- 
pared, and should recommend that this filter, which has 
been somewhat widely recommended in the press, should 
not be used unless a reliable chemist gives his authority for 
it. 


Please inform the friend who asked about the poem entitled 
** She’s Gane to Dwal. in Heaven ”’ that I willsend a copy of the 
words if desired. The poem “ The Bivouac of the Dead ” may 
be found in Appleton’s Fifth Reader. 

In return I would like to know where to obtain ‘* The King’s 
Bell,” a poem by Eben E. Rexford. Also, can any of your cor. 
respondents give me directions tor crocheting a border for a 
shawl? It—the shawl—is crocheted in * crazy ” stitch, and is of 
split - zephyr. Yours truly, M. F. J. 


Many persons would be glad to know of a remedy for the 





The difficulty may be understood by some one familiar 
with the use of oil stoves. 


In answer to the request for a recipe for baking-powder, 
I can give one from a wholesale grocer, which is used by 
several families. I can vouch for it. It is simply half a 
pound of sodatoone pound of cream tartar, thoroughly 
mixed by sifting through a sieve scveral times and used 


thesame as Royal baking-powder. B. 8. M. 
Will you please state the full name of *“‘ Madame de B 

who wrote the ‘Memoirs of Rache!,” published by Harper & 

Brothers, 1858? If she has written any other works please men- 

tion, and greatly oblige, Very respectfully, G. W.G 
Will you kindly tell me from whom and where I can obtain 

“ Conversations on the Oder Poets,’ by James Russell Lowell ? 

An immediate answer would greatly oblige an interested reader 


Pr 


Our Younc Forks, 


POLLY BLATCHLEY’S PRIZE STORY. 


By Francis C. SPARHAWK. 


- HAT is Polly about ?” asked Mr. Blatchley, 
missing his little daughter’s bright face as 
the family gathered about the open parlor fire. 

‘*She has not worn uj her pencil yet,” answered Fred 
Blatchley, her elder brother. ‘I saw her whittling it 
down to the finest point ; she did it well, too, for a girl. 
She didn't notice me at first ; I was just coming into the 
room, and she stood where you are now, Kate, pegging 
away and throwing her chips into the fire. Polly is 
duinty, you know, she never litters. She was perfectly 
absorbed in sharpening her wits at the same time ; twice 
she stopped operations—on the pencil, not her wits—and 
took some printed thing from the mantelpiece. I 
couldn’t see what il was, only it seemed well gotten up, 
and studied it as if her life depended upon her knowing 
it by heart.” 

““That’s the way tbat Polly always takes hold of 
things,” said Mrs. Blatchley, looking at her husband, 
who answered her smile by a nol of satisfaction. 

“* Well, she’s at it now, whatever it is,’ said Fred. 
‘“‘ Theard her repeating emphatically, ‘Must be on pur- 
pose for them, and neither political nor fairy, religious 
nor love.” Then she caught sight of me. The paper 
skipped into her pocket double quick, while hcr knife 
went on vigorously with the epigrammatic preparations. 
Then, before I had a chance to say a word, she asked 
with such a show of eagerness if 1 had not found it a 
very bad walk from the horse-cars to our door in this 
storm, that [ was cruel enough to laugh outright, and 
ufter that I couldn’t tease the child any more.” 

* You'd better not call her ‘child,’ then,” laughed 
Kate. *‘‘I did it last week most innocently, and she in- 
formed me that she had passed her thirteenth birthday 
a month ago, and it was time the ‘child’ should cease. 
If you could have seen her looking superior down from 
such a height of years.” 

‘*Child or not,” returned Fred, joining in the laugh, 
‘* Polly is up to something.” 

‘1 do wish she would tell us about it,” cried Kate, 
who, since it was too stormy for visitors, or for going 
out, was especially ready to welcome amusement in 
some other form. 

Mr. Blatchley turned over his evening paper in 
silence. A few days before his little daughter had asked 
him a question or two about sending for something that 
she haut wanted to see, and he thought he understood 
what was going on now. There was a little more sur- 
mising as to what had taken Polly out of the family 
circle at the after diuner hour, when she enjoyed it most, 
and the subject dropped. 

At last the door from the hall opened slowly. Fred 
exchanged a quick ylance with his mother and became 
absorbed again in his novel as Polly entered. 

“Well, what——” began Kate. But her brother 
touched her arm and stopped her, for the way to learn 
Polly’s fancies was to let her alone. She would not be 
coaxed into speech, though she could be driven into 
silence. Now she glided up to her father, and, with an 
excuse to the others, whispered to him for several 
moments, then stood watching him breathlessly. Mr. 
Blatchley’s lips twitched, he was struggling with a smile, 
but he conquered it and sat grave as a judge. 

‘*]T hardly Know,” he said at last in an undertone ; “ it 
is rather sensational, my dear.” 

‘** Yes,” admitted Polly, ‘‘but tell me, papa, do 
you think it’s purely sensational ? That's what has to 
be avoidéd, you see; it may be intense and absorbing. 
Now, don’t you think this would be ?” 

Mr. Blatchley hesitated, then he said : 

‘*T think it might, Polly, in skillful bands.” 

‘‘ Thank you, papa,” answered the little girl, and tip- 
toed out again without another word. 

‘** Pencil basn’t grown stubby yet,” commented Fred. 

For the next two days Polly was absorbed. When 
she came from school she went to her room, and the 
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family saw little of her. But one evening directly after 
dinner, when {t was too early for visitors, she announced 
that she had something to read to papa, and that the 
others might hear it if they liked. ‘‘ Because I want your 
judgment,” she added. Fred pulled his mustache vigor- 
ously for a moment, while Kate’s face was hidden as she 
stooped to pick up some worsteds from her embroidery 
basket. 

‘‘We shall be very much pleased to listen, Polly,” 
said Mrs. Blatchley. 

‘* And you'll tell me how you like {t, mamma ?” 

“* Certainly.” 

** And papa ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“It's a story of adventure, and it is called: 


JOHN HANOVER’S QUEST. 
It is divided into two parts ; Part I. is: 
WHAT HE LOOKED FOR. 


And this is it : 

‘It wasn’t much to go through the world with—just a 
loaf of bread, ard a cup for water when he wanted some, 
anda funny little box tied up in a bundle with his 
clothes ; but it was all John Hanover took, and the rea- 
son for that was because it was all he had. But the sun 
shone fair, and his hopes were high, and he set out 
merrily. This was almost 200 years ago. There were not 
any horse-cars or steam-cars, and John knew if he got 
lost there wouldn’t be any telephoning about him, or any 
telegraphing ; that is, he didn’t think about it at all, be- 
cause there were not any such things then. And as to 
being lost, there wasn’t anybody to be lost from—no 
sister or brother, and his mother and father had died a 
a long time ago ; he had not a relationinthe world. He 
thought of this sadly as he trudged on, but the sun 
shone, and so by and by hesmiled again.” **T thought 
that was natural, papa,” interrupted Polly ; ‘‘we feel 
better when the sun shines, you know.” ——“‘ It would 
take too long to tell all the things that happened to him,” 
resumed the reader, ‘‘ how he went to London, and 
worked, and painted, and almost starved. That was the 
way that painters did in those times ; nowadays, when 
art is held in such esteem, all this is changed.” 

‘* Ahem !" said Fred. ‘‘Charley West hasn’t sold a 
picture these twelve months. But go on, Polly.” 

“* What we have to do with is his coming to America,” 
continued the child. 

“ Well, that’s original anyhow,” whispered Kate. ‘‘ to 
go to the land of te savages to get up an artistic reputa- 
tion. It might do for Oscar Wilde.” 

**But he didn’t expect to get up a reputation there,” 
cried Polly. ‘He expected to do his work there and 
take it home, don’t you see? Then he would have lots 

—I mean quantities—of new things, new species of trees 
and flowers and landscapes and people.” 

“‘Oh! people? Did he mean to paint the savages ?” 
asked Fred. 

**Why don’t you let her tell you about it herself ?” 
said Mrs. Blatchley. 

“« There is one thing,” returned Polly, demurely : “ he 
won’t know unless he does.” 

Fred laughed. 

“And as I want to know, I'll do it. 
Polly.” 

** ‘That in the captain’s but a choleric word. 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy,’ ”’ 
quoted Polly. ‘‘ 1 was reading it the other day in ‘ Famil- 
jar Quotations.’ If J said, ‘Go ahead | you'd call it 
slang.” 

‘* Whew !” cried the young man, surprised more by 
the application she had made, which showed her appre- 
ciation of what she was quoting, than by her having 1e- 
membered it. ‘‘ You’reright, my dear. Please continue !” 

With a saucy little smile Polly went on: ‘ John 
Hanover sat in his little room thinking the matter over a 
long time before he made up his mind to be brave, for 
he didn’t like savages any more than we should. But 
at last he planned to be so, and then he set sail.” 

** Wait a minute, Polly.” said her father. ‘‘ Do 
people have to plan to be brave ?” 

‘“* Well no, papa, not to be brave in general, but don’t 
you think, perhaps, they do a little about some particu- 
lar thing ? Anyway, my hero did. He wasn't one 
of the great, wonderful people like Seigfried and some 
of those great warriors. He was very nice, ofcourse, just 
as the hero of a story has to be, but, then, I made him 
human, papa, and subject to weaknestes. It’s more 
natural, and I thought it would take better.” Kate's 
peal of laughter disconcerted Polly for the moment. 
But she rallied. ‘‘ You think I don’t know what it 

means to havea thing take,’ she cried. ‘ But 1 do. 
It means people understand it, and they want to feel 
the same way, or else they know they do feel so.”’ 

‘No, Polly, it was the human weaknesses,” said 
Fred. ‘‘ Whatdo you know about those ?” 

“« Well, Fred, I see some in you sometimes. And then 
I feel them inside,” she added hurriedly, repenting her 
rudeness. 

** We want to hear the story, Polly.” 





Go ahead, 


flushed with pleasure as the child took up her paper 
again. 

“Tt is needless to descant upon the length of the 
voyage,” sheread. ‘‘ Of course there were no steamers, 
they being an American invention, and as it was in the 
spring the icebergs were coming down from the North 
Pole, and the ship was lost in the fog for several days. 
The sailo:s, and even the captain, thought it was all over 
with them. But John Hanover did not ; he felt like 
C:esar crossing the river when the boatman was afraid. 
He knew the good ship was carrying him and his fort- 
unes, and he felt that these were not destined to be 
swamped.” 

“Whom are you speaking of, Ci:vsar or the other 
man ?” interrupted Fred. 

“Why, John Hanover, of course.” 

“ Allright. Goa—— Ahem! Proceed, I mean.” 

‘And so it proved,” proceeded Polly. ‘‘ For at 
last the fog rolled away, the blue sky, the stars, and even 
the moon, appeared, the good ship went steadily on her 
course once more, and reached Boston Harbor with re- 
joicing. For in those days it was a great deal to have 
made such a voyage ; people didn’t talk of running 
across as if it was a skip over the fields.’ ” 

‘« A skip over the fields,” whispered Kate. ‘‘Not bad 
at all.” 

‘* But there was one compensation for those old slow 
ways,” pursued Polly : ‘‘ when you had been across, 
people thought you had done more than they do now ; it 
gave you a certain prestige.” 

‘*A certain prestige,” whispered Fred with his hand 
on his mother’s arm. ‘‘ Hear! Hear! Polly’s coming 
on.’ Mrs. Blatchley with a covert smile glanced at her 
husband. He was sitting where his little daughter's 
glance fell directly upon him whenever she looked up, 
and he was as grave as a judge, only that his eyes were 
suspiciously lowered. 

‘** John Hanover walked ashore with his precious 
paint-box under his arm, anda boy wheeling his trunk,” 
went on the reader; ‘‘ for though he had been nearly 
starving, he had managed to collect a few clothes at 
odd times, just as peopledo. The next thing was to 
find lodgings for a base of operations, as some people 
would put it. This done, he made excursions into 
the neighboring country, which then as now was beautl- 
ful, but much wilder.” 

“How would the suburbs of Boston like being told 
that they are wild now ?” laughed Mrs. Blatchley 
softly to Kate. 

‘* But bolder grown,” went on Polly, ‘‘ he took 
his palette, and his brushes, and celors, of course, and 
sallied forth in search of landscapes. He found some 
beautiful ones, but they always seemed to be a little 
better further off. At first he used to be terribly afraid 
of the Indians, but by and by he was so engrossed in 
painting that he forgot about being afraid ; in short, he 
forgot the last part of the old motto that somebody found 
somewhere : 

‘Be bold, be bold, and evermore be bold, 
Be bold, but be not over-bold.’’’ 

“What a mania for quotations she has,” sald Kate 
softly. 

‘* Yes,” returned Fred. ‘‘ And she hits the nail pretty 
well, too, considering that she always pitches upon 
something effective in itself.” 

‘‘ And so one day,” read the childish voice, ‘‘ he 
was over-bold. He had been warned that hostile 
Indians were in the neighborhood. ‘ They are not hos- 
tile to me,” he responded grandly. ‘I’m not an enemy 
of theirs ; I’m only an art-student knocking at the great 
portals cf Nature, and these children of Nature also 
will recognize the brotherhood of man.’” 

“ Well done !” cried Mr. Blatchley, laughing. 

“ Do you think so, papa ?” asked the child, brighten- 
ing, and showing a little dimple in one cheek. ‘‘ So 
John Hanover went out in the morning,” she resumed, 

“‘and, as it happened, his way lay through a wood ; 
indeed, there were 80 many woods in those times that a 
person couldn’t go anywhere without going through 
them. John walked along whistling, and a wee bit un- 
easy himself at first, though he had been so bold in 
speech. He kept peering behind the trees, but he went 
on and on and never saw anything, so that by and by he 
forgot to look for red men and began to notice only Low 
beautiful the trees were, and what lovely shadows they 
made where the sunstruck through the leaves, Atlength 
he came to a most beautiful natural opening in the 
woods ; green grass under foot—for {t was June—maples 
and great pines about him, a dashing brook a few yards 
in front of him, and overhead the summer sky with its 
tufted clouds. He was enchanted. He established 
himself here without more ado, and began his work. 
Soon he became s0 entranced with it that he forgot ever 
thing else, as artists should—well, except sometimes, 
when they are situated like Hanover, At last astrange 
feeling made him look up.” Here Polly made a pause. 

‘‘ This is the end of Part First,” she said. 

‘**O you provoking child!” cried Kate. ‘‘Is that all 


” 





* Do you really, mamma?” And the little face 


you've written? Why didn’t you finish it before you 
began to read it ?” 


Polly clapped her hands, and her single dimple looked 
prettier than ever. ‘‘ You wanttherest,”shecried. ‘| 
stopped just where people do in stories to make you buy 
the next number. Papa, don’t you think I’m learning 
how to manage ?” 
“You're coming on bravely,” cried I’red, as soon as 
laughter left him breath. 

“T think, too, you ought to have finished it,” said 
Mrs. Blatchley. 

‘‘T have, mamma. Will you hear the rest ?” 

Mr. Blatchley smiled quietly, with his eyes upon 
Polly as she began, 


PART II. 
HOW HE FOUND IT, 


“He saw a dozen or twenty red men grouped in a 
semi-circle behind him, and two on each side peering 
down into his face and fingering their tomahawks. 11 
was a situation to make the blood of the bravest man 
run cold with horror in his veins, and as for John’s, it 
actually stood still. But, after all, ancestry tells.”—‘‘You 
know, papa, you were saying so the other day to Mr. 
Harding when you were talking of somebody who was 
descended from a line of soldiere. I didn’t come in soon 
enough to catch the name, but never mind now.” —‘“‘John 
had soldier blood in him, and that part of him stood fire 
and set all his blood flowing through his heart again, 
chasing pretty fast, if the truth must be told, and hold 
ing aconference one part of it with another, just like 
that funny Launcelot, Shylock's servant, in Shake- 
speare, only there wasn’t any fun about this. And the 
brave part said, ‘Stick to your text, my boy; make it 
out now that these children of Nature, as you called 
them this morning, will recognize your brotherhood to 
them. Don’t look at their bows and arrows and their 
tomahawks, or you are lost. If you filnch they’ll kill 
you. Look at their faces, and make believe you're glad 
to see them, and entertain them just like your company.’ 
So the brave man in him conquered the coward, and 
John tried with all his might to see what he was to do. 
At last—it seemed a century to him but really it wasn’t 
a minute, so rapid is thought—he reached out his can 
vas and pointed to a tree painted on it, and then pointed 
to the tree as it stood before him in the forest, and then 
made signs to the savages to look at both. They all 
came up carefully with their tomahawks ready, {f there 
should be any danger. They turned their eyes in won 
derment from the picture of the trees and the water to 
the seene before them, and back again to the picture, 
and then to John, who was looking up in their faces so 
innocently. Then they took hold of his brush, just as 
if they wanted to see if all these funny things were 
growing on the end of it; and they let down their tom 
hawks a little as they looked. John smiled again; a 
thought had struck him, He took a fresh canvas, and 
made a sign to the fiuest young Indian to stand before 
aod have himself put into a picture. The Indian hesi 
tated, for, like all savages, he was afraid of things he 
didn’t know.” 

“Ts that the mark of a savage ?” laughed Mrs, Blatch 
ley aside ty Fred. ‘‘ Then I'm afraid I’m not so civil- 
ized as I thought 1 myself.” 

** John thought the reason he came at last,” read 
Polly, ‘‘ was because he didn't want the others to 
think he was afraid. Anyway, there he stood, and 
John painted for dear life. And as he worked it seemed 
to him that somebody behind him was feeling gently of 
his scalp, and his hair rose up on his head. But he 
didn’t dare to look round; he kept painting as if he 
didn’t see anybody but the Indian before him. He 
was not very particular, except to get a sort of likeness ; 
he couldn't stop, and, anyway, he thought they’d ap 
preciate the broad style. But he was very careful to 
flatter him; most people like that, and he was pretty 
sure a savage would.” : 

Polly went on to tell of the surprise of the Indians, of 
their satisfaction when John Hanover daiatily painted 
the handles of their tomahawks, for, she informed her 
listeners, the savages could only daub. She told how 
he was carried off by his captors and worked for them 
a whole year, and how, during his captivity, he drew 
sketches of scenes and of the Indians on pieces of birch 
bark that he picked up; and how, finally, he made his 
escape, and after many trials went back to London, 
with his precious pieces of birch-bark and his more val- 
uable experiences and observations, and set to work tu 
paint some pictures worth looking at. 

“And at last,” concluded Polly, ‘‘his great pain! 
ing was finished. It was that very forest scene where 
he had nearly lost his life, and the Indian that appeared 
in it was the very same Indian of that dreadful morning 
tohim, And everybody admired the picture, and what 
was most important, the papers praised it—what paper: 
there were then—and it sold for a great price ; and then 
he had multitudes of orders. So John Hanover wor 
what he sought—fame and wealth, and won them 
where he sought them, which often doesn’t happen in 
this world,” read the child. ‘‘ But the oddest part,” 





she went on, ‘‘ was that they came out of something he 
thought was going to kill him, _ One neyer can tell.” 
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Nothing more was heard of Polly’s story for several 
weeks, for she declined to be interviewed. But one 
evening she perched herself upon Mr. Blatchley’s knee 
and began, confidentially : 

‘* Papa, do you remember about John Hanover ?” 

‘* Very well.” 

‘TI sent it for a prize, but I didn’t get it.” 

‘* Never mind, my dear ; it is difficult for grown peo- 
ple to get prizes of any kind.” 

‘* But they wrote to me about it. Don’t you think it 
was funny—what they said, I mean? They wrote that 
before giving any answer, might they be permitted to 
inquire how old she was? I could think what they 
wanted to know for, but of course I told them. I told 
them the ages of all the family,” she added, raising her 
voice in her earnestness. ‘‘I sald Kate was twenty- 
three, and Fred—” 

““O Polly, what a goose !” cried Kate, joining in the 
family laugh. 

‘What did they say to that ?” asked Mrs. Blatchley, 
at last. 

‘*They didn’t make any comment about the rest of 
the ages, mamma; they said that they couldn’t give 
me the prize, but, if I liked, they would publish the 
story, with my age. But I said ‘No.’ So they sent it 
back with thanks, ’ 

‘* Now you are a little goose in earnest,” cried Fred. 
‘Why didn’t you take the offer ?” 

The child drew herself up. 

‘‘T don't went to get in that way,” she said. ‘I 
want my things to be good enough, anyway. They 
said something else, too, papa, when they sent it home,” 
she whispered, nestling up to Mr. Blatchley; ‘they 
said they thought by and by I should get prizes.” 

‘*Do you want them very much ?” he asked. 

Polly looked at him earnestly. ‘‘{ want to know 
how to do it right,’ she said. Her father stroked her 
hair softly, and sighcd, thinking of the labor. Then he 
smiled. 

“When is Number Two coming ?” asked Fred. 
‘When will the spirit move ?” 

“IT never know,” returned the child, with a solemnity 
that nearly proved fatal to her listeners’ decorum. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

T seems to me I never knew so many interesting and 

pleasant things happening as now. Just in the room 
where I am writing to you, in one of the window-mold- 
ings, isthe most curiousthing. 1t looks like'some sort of 
cement, and {is closely packed into a depression in the 
wood for about two iaches and a half. There are curi- 
ous holes in this, and I am sure it is the home of some 
insect. It doesnt look large enough for a wasp’s nest, 
and I have been watching for some time to see what sort 
of a creature bas made this dwelling, but none ventures 
to come whilelam looking. The spiders are very busy 
these warm, dry cays. All through the vines, which 
climb up the side of the house, their wonderful webs are 
spun, and every time I open the blind I disturb some 
busy spinner. I should like to live out of doors now 
and have nothing to do for a little while but to watch 
the strange workers, who build their homes over and 
over again so patiently in the air, or dig them in the 
ground. 

Last night, I was, with some friends, invited to make 
a very interesting visit. It was a magnificent evening. 
The moon was at the full I should think, and rose 
grandly above the hills which bounded our eastern vis- 
ion. ‘The litle company of us who were gathered in 
hammocks and lawn chairs on the broad veranda were 
almost too comfortable to stir, when the message came 
that it was time to start. So it is, sometimes, that 
we are so satisfied with the good we have that 
we do not care to make any exertion after any- 
thing else. Perhaps the reason why so many little 
troubles and trials are sent to us is that we may not be- 
come indolent. There was not even a mosquito last 
night to make us uncomfortable. The wind which 
cooled the air could not fan us too roughly in our shel- 
tered corner, and so I think it was rather reluctantly 
that we left our agreeable places, and made our way 
through the garden paths to where, among the trees, 
some bright lights were shining. Our young gulde 
carried a lantern, which was quite unnecessary, to sho v 
us our pathway, but it lent dignity to him as he swung 
it proudly by his side. 

The exclamations of the foremost of the party as 
they came insight of the pretty encampment quite whet- 
ted the curiosity of those of us who lagzed behind, for 
you know there always will be laggards, who depend 
very much upon the inspiration they get from the more 
energetic and enterprising who keep in advance. The 
Chinese lanterns which were fastened in the trees and 
strung along in front of the two shapely tents could only 
add color to the scene, for their light, bright as it was, 
was quite lost in the moonlight. 

The five boys, ranging from eight to fifteen years of 
age, moved about very proudly yet very graciously as 





they received and welcomed us to their out-door abodes. 
I am obliged to confess that the one little girl, who felt 
herself quite an unfortunate because she could not share 
in this delightful camp, though she tried to be very 
bright and entertaining, looked rather disconsolate ; but 
the little brother, considered too small to join the ‘‘Quar- 
tette,” was her companion in misery, so she was not left 
alone in her misfortune. 

After expending a great deal of admiration on the 
nicety and beauty of the arrangements we were sur- 
prised to learn that the twotents, with their “ flies,” and 
the comfortable cots, were the work of the boys them- 
selves. I have asked the originator and designer of the 
tents, who was also the sole manufacturer of one of 
them, to give you such a description as would help you 
to copy them. One had been in use three years, and 
showed, so far as I could see, no sign of wearing out. 
It has been used in heavy rains and kept its occupants 
perfectly dry. The beds were neatly made up, and 
those of the party who tried them aseerted that they 
were as comfortable as any bed in the house. Indeed, 
I think some of the young ladies of our party tried to 
strike a bargain with the proud campers, and hire the 
tents, for the purpose of a ladies’ camping party. 
Whether the boys will give them up, even to accommo- 
date the ladies, I am not sure. 


Dear Aunt Pattanee : 


— Our tents are six feet wide and six feet high, and seven and 
ahalf feet long. They will each hold four grown persons com- 
fortably, and five by crowding. The materials needed are forty- 
two yards of unbleached muslin, costing about three dollars, 
which includes enough for both tent and: fly ; three poles: two 
six feet Jong and one seven anda half feet long; and about a 
pound and one-half of linen twine about a quarter of an inch 
thick, or about two skeins of clothes line, 

For the tent cut three strips sixteen feet two inches long, two 
of them being one yard wide and the other one foot seven inshes. 
Sew these together with a flat seam or ‘‘fell,”’ putting the nar 
row strip in the middle for the sake of looks. These will form 
the top and sides. For the froat and back take twostrips nine 
feet four inches long and one yard wide. Sew these to- 
gether, six feet two inches up the middle, and then from the end 
from which the seam beginge measure on both sides three feet 
two inches; then cut from these points to the end of the seam. 
This will form a peak, the ure of which will be seen when we 
come to put the top and back together. Take the long piece 
forming the top and sides and find the middle. From this middle 
point measure four feet five inches each way and mark the 
point. From these new points measure six inches further on 
and deuble the six-inch place in the middle, which will make 
what the ladies call a‘ tuck."’ Sew this tuck with a double 
seam straight across. These tucks, or folds, will form the eaves 
of the tent, to which the guys are fastened. Now hem the ends 
of this long piece with a two-inch hem. The back, which we 
huve described before, is also to have a two-inch hem on the 
bottom. Now sew the back into its place, the point going exactly 
in the middle of the long piece. If the measurements are correct 
it will be very eaty to fit this piece in ; but if not, t will be very 
hard to correct the error. You have now two pieces left for the 
front, one side of each being lIcnger than the other side. 
Putting these two pieces together with the long edges 
toward the center, you will see that a front is made which 
correspond: to the back, excepting that the middle is left open 
clear to the top in the front instead of being closed as 
inthe back. Make three button-holes in each of the eaves, sew- 
ing a piece of thick cord around the edges of them for strength. 
Take six pieces of cord, six or eight feet long, and splice 
or tie one end of each piece through one of the holes- 
These are the guys, which are to be fastened Jto the ground, 
when the tent is pitched, with strong staves. For the fly 
cut three pieces of cloth sixteen feet long and one yard 
wide. Sew these thgether, and make a two-jinch hem all 
the way round. Make three button-holes in each end 
like those in the eaves, and put in guys of the same length as 
those in the tent. You can rig the guys’ with the wooden arrange- 
mente which you tind on tents made by professional makers if 
you please, but they are not necessary. It is very handy to 
have loops and strings along the sides under the eaves by which 
you may hold up the sides of the tent to air it. These tents need 
no preparation to make them water-proof; they last from five 
to seven years if you are careful to keep them from becoming 
mildewed. The flaps are fastened to the ground by clothes-pins 
with one side partly cut off to form a sort of hook. 

The two six-foot poles are the uprights. Inthe upper end of 
each a headless tenpenny nail should be driven. The third and 
longest pole is for the ridge, on each end of which a notch should 
be out ; in the middle of this notch a hole bored large enough to 
admit the tenpenny i. ail. The wood should be strong and not 
easily warped. 

The cots are very simple ones, made by taking two poles six 
feet four inches long and two inches wide and thick, and tack 
ing a breadth of carpet or a piece of canvass, six feet long and 
about two and a half or three feet wide, between them, and 
placing notched boards under the ends of the poles, 

Yours, BErT., ONE OF TRE ** QUARTETTE.” 


I have no doubt this patient boy will gladly answer 
any questions about these tents. I believe he did not 
tell you that he made his tent on the sewing-machine 
himself. 1 very much admire the skillful way in which 
the front and back of the tent are cut to ‘‘ save cloth.’ 
You will easily understand it if you try it with two 
strips of paper, each nine and a third inches long and 
three inches wide. Lay these together, one over the 
other exactly, measure on one side of the strips three 
inches and a sixth, and on the opposite side from the 
other end measure also three inches and a sixth. Then 
cut diagonally across from one point tothe other and 
you will have two pleces, each four of which, put to. 
gether, with the long edges together, will be of the 
proper shape for the front and back of the tent. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
In the issue of The Christian Union for July 2, in your depart 


ment, I saw a skeleton description of the trip of the camping 
party of which I was one. There were so many errors in the 
description of the trip that I feel myself compelled to correct 
them by writing a truer and fuller description. I do not blame 
you for those errors, as it was undoubtedly entirely from igno 
rance that the mistakes were made. Our preparations, described 
in the issue for July 2, are about correct. 

On the 8th of July, 1884, about half-past seven a m., six of us 


started * ‘cross lote,”’ two going aroond with the horse. The 
walkers waited for the wagon, and we went on merrily until we 
same up on top of one of the mountains which make up the High 


Oands of the Hudson. There we lunched by the side of a smal 
ake. From here on we each had a different experienve, and you 
will have to excuse me, if it is somewhat egotistical One of the 
fathers and the two smaller boys stayed with the wagon, which 
had to come by the road, while the other father and four other 
boys, of whom I was one, went on—sometimes “ cross lots,” 
sometimes by the road—to the lake upon which we intended to 
camp, in order to get firewood and sweet-fern bedding. We got 
there, and found there was an encampment of one tent where 
we intended to camp: so we selected another suitable place for 
our camp and began our work, when a shower came up, lastivg 
maybe twenty minutes ; long enough, at any rate, to thoroughly 
wet everything—firewood, bedding, and all. Then we tried 
choppiog an immense log that Jay en the ground, in order to 
make a fire by which to dry ourselves and our bedding ; but just 
at the wrong time another shower, like the one before, came up, 
wetting all our newly-cut firewood. We all ran for the tent that 
was in the place where we had intended to camp, and found 
shelter and some very nice young men, who knew one of the boys 
of our party. After the rain was over I fished for a while, while 
the rest cut firewood, piling it in a hollow tree. The father who 
had come on with us went back to the cross-roeds to find out, if 
possible, where the others were. We felt anxious about him 
when he had been gone some time, and two of the boya we it 
after him. Then the father came back, having missed the 
wagon, but seen the boys, who then went after the wagon. 

We—the father, myself, aud another boy—started for a tavern, 
it having rained again, and got dried and something to eat. The 
history of the two boys who went after the wagon I will 1elate 
in one of the boys’ Own words: ** We hadn't got more than 
started when it began to rain harder than any time before dur- 
ing the day; at last, after beirgy thoroughly soaked, we took 
sbelter in a barn which was being built, and it immediately 
stopped raining After wringing ourselves out, we went on, and 
aid not find the others till we almost reached the place we 
lunched at, arriving jnst as they finisked repacking ; the wagon 
having had one of its front wheels smashed, and been some 
miles away for repairs. Then we started back for the camp 
After some distance we met the other father with the keeper of 
the tavern ina horse ard buggy, looking forus. Then wetwo 
boys got into the wagon, and were driven back to the tavern, 
where we dried: ourselves, and got something to eat, the rest 
having come up. we were united for the first time since noon, 
and we determined to stay at the tavern, as it had been dark for 
some time. The tavern not being big enough for us all, four of 
us slept in the bay loft, myself and another boy taking turns in 
having narrow escapes of falling through the hay, or rather 
straw, into the pig-pen twenty feet below, and alternately pull 
ing each other back. In the morning, leaving the horse at the 
tavern, we all started for camp, and. having pitched our tents, 
we finally obtained shelter for ourselves and our provisions 
After having had a pleasant time for four days, we reached 
home just in time to see the freworks which celebrated the 
nomination of Cleveland. 

Hoping this letter is not too long, I remain, 

Ernest, ONE OF THK * QUARTETTE ™ 

P.S. (Added by the cook.) The stove we used was made of 
two iron rods five feet long, being bent down at each end, and 
connected along the top by tive iron rods two feet long, beld by 
eyes turned around the side rods. As this stove will fold flat, it 
is very convenient, not weighing muebh, and taking up very little 
room, 


Thank you very much for so kindly overlooking my 
errors. Since I was not permitted to accompany you, I 
think my ‘‘ ignorance ”’ is very excusable. I can assure 
you I know something about camping out myself, and 
could very easily give you some interesting incidents 
connected with my various explo'ts in that line. I am 
quite willing, however, to forgive you for any seeming 
disrespect to me, since you have written so good an ac- 
count of your camp, though I think it is a little late for 
you to do it. 

Asn Grove, Va., June 26, 1893. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I wonder if you were referring to us when you answered 
‘Mabel N. T." by saying there was a family of cousins near her. 
Ihave never met Mabel, but I know where she lives—about 
three miles from here. I have not written to you for a long 
time, but I still want to be a niece. I was thirteen years old the 
14th of last April. My mother has been away amonth. After 
our school closed my brother Wells taught Harry, Frank, and 
myself athome for a month. NowlI am reading Lord's ** Mod- 
ern History and Astronomy" with mamma, and learning about 
housework and sewing besides. Our school-teacher has gone to 
Kansas, and left his daughter Edith fin Pennsylvanie until Fall 
and the house where she is staying is right on the Gettysburg 
battlefield. The stockade Mabel wrote abeut is near our school- 
house, and we often go there for May-flowers and violets. The 
old road where General Braddock marched his army lies right 
across one of our fields. 

Good-by. From your affectionate niece, 
Ruta Brewster S 

P. S.-My post-office is Ash Grove, Va., instead of Vienna 
Three of us are members of the Chautauqua Town and Country 
Club While mamma was away she had baby Dorothea baptized, 
and her great-grandmother was her godmother Rura BS 


What a pity that I did not see your mother and that 
dear little baby sister when they were in New York ! 
Please let me know when you come, and I shall be sure 
to try and see you. Your vacation will prove, I think, 
quite as profitable as your school term if you use it so 
wisely. I trust with all your study and work that you 
are growing strong and well. I believe, on the whole, 
the busiest people, if they do not worry or fret, are the 
healthiest. 





Affectionately, , AUNT Patience. 
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SUNDAY OFTERNOON. 


ELIJAH AND HIS SACRIFICE. 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


“The God that answereth by fire, let him be God.”—1 Kings 

xviii., 24. 
OR six or eight hours the prophets of Baal have 
gone through the heathen ceremonial, and nothing 
has come of it. It is three o'clock in the afternoon be- 
{ore Elijah interferes. By that time the people have 
grown impatient of the long delay, and are quite ready 
to respond to the call of the prophet. That there may 
be no room for future allegations of fraud he calls on 
the people to draw near. There is an old, disused, dis- 
mantied altar of God near by. Perhaps the priests of 
Baal have torn it down ; perhaps only time and neglct 
have been at work upon it. Tunis altar he repairs. The 
people crowd around him, while with his own hands he 
does the work. No idolatrous hands shall lay sacrileg 
ious touch upon it. He puts a broad deep trench a}out 
it. He puts the wood on the altar and the bullock on 
the wood ; and he calls on the people to drench altar and 
sacrifice with water from the spring, and to fill the trench 
with water. Then he puts up that simple and sublime 
prayer to Him that knoweth what things we have need 
of before we ask him and needs not to be entreated. 

The simplicity of his petition, in such striking con- 
trast with the vain repetitions of the priests of Baal that 
had preceded, recalls to mind the stil] simpler and even 
more sublime prayer of the greater Prophet, when not 
fire but life from heaven descended, not to consume but 
to revivify the dead. 

The effectual fervent prayer of the righteous man 
aveileth much; the answering fire from heaven con- 
sumes the burnt sacrifice, and the wood and even the 
stones crumble before the awful heat, and the water in 
the trench is licked up by the tongues of flame. No 
less is the prayer answered in the cry that goes up from 
the great throng of Israel: ‘‘ The Lord he is God; the 
Lord he is God.” ‘lhe intensity of the popular feeling 
is shown by the popular action. Despite the presence 
of the king, who is powerless to protect, and perhaps 
too much awed to attempt protection, the priests of 
Baal are seized by the people, and are put to death. 
Elijah himself acts as the executioner. 

Full of strange contrasts are the life and character of 
Elijah. He bids the king go up to the evening meal ; 
his prophetic ears have already heard *‘ the sound of the 
tread of rain.” His attendant is sent up to watch for 
the first sign of a coming storm, looking westward over 
the Mediterranean sea, the motherof storms. And now, 
alone, Elijah prays to his God for one more sign of his 
presence and power. Seven times the boy returns to 
tell him that the sky isstill blue ; seven times the prophet 
sends him back to look again. It is as if in the same 
chapter and by the same prophet God would teach us 
that there is a virtue as well as a vice of importurity ; 
that not all repetitions, but only ‘‘ vain repetitions,” such 
as the heathen use, are condemned. Then at last the 
attendant brings the word that a cloud is rising out of 
the sea. It is no bigger than ‘‘a man’s hand ;” but the 
least cloud in that latitude is often, after sucha drought, 
the precursor of a tempest of wind andrain. Elijah 
sees in it God’s answer to his prayer. He has humbled 
Ahab before all the people. He will honor him as king 
before all the people. Girding his mantle around his 
loins he takes the place of a servant runner before the 
chariot. His native strength is marvelously snstained by 
the hand of the Lord upon him, so that he runs before 
till the king, in the midst of the driving rain and furious 
storm, reaches his royal palace at Jezreel, twelve miles 
away. 

Two questions are naturally presented by this narra- 
tive and must be considered, if not answered, by the 
student. The first concerns the miraculous fire. To 
get rid of the miracle it has been supposed that this fire 
was a thuaderbolt, which, considering there was nota 
cloud in thesky, would be quite miracie enough, There 
are but two ways that are honest of dealing with sucha 
narrative as this. One is that of the skepticism which re- 
pudiates it as a myth, or enjoys it as only a bit of relig- 
ious romance ; the other is that of the Christian faith 
which believes that God is able to witness to his pres- 
ence by such manifestations of his power, and grhich 
accepts the narrative as {it stands. The naturalistic ex- 
planations of such & phenomenon are not worthy even 
to be refuted. Between radical skepticism and radical 
belief there is no middle ground in such a case. 

The second question concerns the slaying of the pro- 
phets. I must forewarn the reader that my understanding 
of the moral meaning of this act is not, so faras I know, 
that of any of the evangelical commentators. I should 
hesitate even more than I do to differ from the consensus 
of scholars bad I not observed that in such cases each 
commentator is quite too apt to follow his predecessors, 

1 International Supday-School Lesson for August 16, 1885.—1 
Kings xviil , 30-46 








apparently without making any independent investiga- 
tions. It is generally taken for granted that this slaying 
of the priests was divinely ordered and divinely 
approved. Iseenoevidence of either, and much ground 
for the reverse opinion. It must indeed be noted (1) 
That this was not, as it has been called, an initiation of 
religious persecution. The inauguration of persecution 
was by Ahab and Jezebel (chap. xviii., 4, 13), not by 
Elijah. (2) It was not a deliberately formed plan. The 
death of 450 priests is not in any sense parallel with the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. (3) Only the priests were 
the victims, not the worshipers ; only the deluders, not 
the deluded. It thus radically differs from most acts 
of persecution in one essential principle. Usually 
opinion is punished ; here action, and that the action of 
detected deceit, is punished. (4) It was inaugurated and 
prosecuted, not by a strong government against a helpless 
sect, as the persecution by Rome of the Waldenses, but 
by a single prophet, acting against the court and king 
and sustained by the great uprising of an outraged and 
indignant people. 

But recognizing these facts I still fail to see any evi- 
dence that God directed or sanctioned the act of Elijah. 
On the contrary, (1) There is nowhere any assertion or 
indication to this effect ; and divine sanction is not to be 
assumed respecting any act merely because it was per- 
formed by a good man and is recordedin the Bible. (2) 
It proved utterly futile. Slaying the prophets did not 
put an end to idolatry. It did not convert the king, the 
queen, or the nation. It was on the part of the people 
a momentary flash of passion. It burned itself out. 
And Elijah after it, as before, was left alone (chap. xix , 
10). (8) The very meaning of God’s subsequent inter- 
view at Horeb (chap xix., 11, 12) is missed, it seems to 
me, by assuming without warrant God’s approval of this 
method of conquering idolatry, This was Elijah’s 
method ; but God was not in the wind, nor in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire, but in the still, small voice. On 
the meaning of that I shall have something to say ina 
future paper. Here it must suffice to say that, if we 
read this story with the sequel, it seems to me to put 
clearly in con'rast men’s way and God’s way ; the way 
of violence and the way of quiet influence ; the weak- 
ness of passion and the irresistible might of meekness. 
If ever compulsion could be effective in religion, if ever 
condign punishment for religious teaching and conduct 
could be rightly and wisely visited on priestly deceivers, 
it would be in this case, witha licentious ard fraudulent 
priesthood the sinners, a prophet the executioner, and 
an aroused and indignant people his supporters. But it 
failed ; and the lesson of the failure is that the true 
remedy for religious deceit is the still, small voice of 
truth, and that man is always to leave the sword of judg- 
ment for irreligion or false religion in the hands of the 
Judge of all the earth. 

The other fundamental lesson is that afforded by the 
two types of prayer and the speedy answer accorded to 
them. 

Elijah’s public prayer is worthy of careful analysis. 
It includes three elements. It is based on the founda- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer, Hallowed be thy name— 
‘* Let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel ;” 
it pleads a community between God and the offerer of 
prayer—‘‘I am thy servant” (comp. John ix., 81); it 
seeks the glory of God as its result—‘‘that this people 
may know that thou art the Lord God” (comp John 
xii , 28); and it seeks as the manifestation of that glory 
the conversion of the people to God—‘‘ and that thou 
hast turned their heart back again” (comp. John xvii., 


24-26). 


Observe that Elijah prayed ; he did not leave God to 
do the desired work unasked. (2) He prayed in public 
when he desired the people to know his prayer and 
recognize the answer: he prayed alone when he desired 
only to carry his yearning for his people and his suffer- 
ing country to the great Deliverer for relief. (3) He 
praye? for a definite object. He had no wandering 
thoughts in either of these prayers ; that is very certain. 
(4) He expected an answer to his prayer. He was not 
taken by surprise, as the disciples at the appearance of 
Peter (Acts xii, 1). (5) He stopped praying when he 
got an answer. 

Those who are interested in tracing types and anal 
ogies between the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment may find two, perhaps not fanciful ones, in the 
fact that Elijah’s first prayer was for a blessing on a 
sacrifice, and the blessing came in a baptism by a fire 
(Matt. ifi., 11); and that his second prayer was for a 
rain, and was answered by a mighty rushing winc (Acts 
ii., 2.) The two events in the lesson may be regarded, 
not, perhaps, as prophecies, but at least as remarkable 
illustrations of the two great facts of Christianity—Cal 
vary and Pentecost. 

QUESTIONS: 


1. What was the spiritual significance of the altar in the 
Hebrew Church ? 

2. Why was the altar made with twelve stones ? 

3. What was the time of the evening sacrifice ? 

4. What contrasts do you discover between the spirit of 
Elijah’s prayer and that of the priests of Baal ? 





5. What symbolical significance is there in the falling of 
fire from heaven in response to Elijah’s prayer ? 

6. Is punishment for false doctrine or false worship ever 
justifiable! And on what principle can you defend the 
slaying of the priests of Baal and condemn the religious 
persecutions of the Middle Ages ? 

7. Is there any evidence that God approved the slaying of 
the priests of Baal? If so, what is it? 

8. James (v., 17, 18) uses this episode in the life of 
Elijah to illustrate the doctrine of prayer. What lesson re 
specting prayer can you derive from it ? 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 
THE PROPHET OF THE LORD. 
By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


F those prophets of B i] had been in one of thelr own 
temples they could easily have contrived some trick 
to make the people believe that fire came down from 
heaven to consume their sacrifice. But out there on the 
open hitl-side, with Elijah and all the people watching 
them, they could not do ft. They were obliged to give 
up; and stand by while Elijah, with the help of the peo 
ple, built up again God's altar and prepared his sacri- 
fice. The altar was built of twelve great stones, one for 
each tribe of the people of Israel, and when they were 
laid in place he had a deep trench digged all about it. 
They laid on the wood, and cut up the bullock and put 
it on, and then he told them to do a very strange thing. 
He knew that the prophets of Baal deceived the people 
by pretending to do wonderful things, and that it was 
very likely they would say he had cheated them also. 
So he told the people to bring four barrels full of water, 
and pour over the sacrifice and the wood. They «id it, 
an‘l he said, ‘‘ Do it the seeond time.” When this was 
done, he said, ‘‘ Do it the third time,” and they dii as 
he bade them. There was so much water that it ran all 
about the altar, and filled the trench that they had dug. 
Everything was drenched, so that no one could have kin 
died a fire there if he had tried. Then Elijah stood up 
and prayed to the great God in heaven. He did not 
shout, or cry as the prophets of Baal had done, but he 
prayed God 10 show this people that he alone was God, 
and to turn their hearts back again to serve him. While 
he was praying the fire of the Lord fell and consumed 
the burnt sacrifice, and the wood and the stones and the 
dust, and licked up the water that was in the trench. 
No wonder the people fell on their faces, and cried 
out, ‘‘The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the 
God.” 

I do not think they loved the Lord, or were sorry for 
their sins, but they saw very plainly that he was stronger 
than Baal, and they were quite ready to obey Elijah 
when he told them to take all these wicked prophets, 
who had led them in evil ways, and put them to death. 
King Ahab did nothing to prevent it ; his servants pre- 
pared supper for him, and he went to his tent to eat and 
drink, for Elijah had told him there was going to be a 
great rain, There was not even one little cloud in all 
the sky, but Elijah knew the rain would come, because 
God had said to him ‘‘ I will send rain upon the earth.” 
He went away alone by himself, toward the top of a 
mountain, and prayed. Then he said to his servant, 
‘Go up, now, and look toward the sea.” The servant 
went up and looked, and said, ‘There is nothing.” 
Then Elijah prayed again, and again he sent his servant 
to look, but still there was nothing, and so he went on 
for seven times. And at the seventh time the servant 
said, ‘‘ Behold, there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, 
like a man’s hand.” 

Then Elijah knew that God's time to send the rain 
had come, and he sent his servant to say to King Ahab, 
‘*Prepure thy chariot and get thee down, that the rain 
stop thee not.” Before Ahab could get ready his char- 
jot the storm began to gather, the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a greatrain. The king's 
servants drove furiously toward the city of Jezreel, and 
the spirit of the Lord came upon Elijah so that he girded 
his garments about him and ran before the chariot till 
they came to the city gates. Of all the great company 
that had gone out with Ahab in the morning not one 
was left. Down in the valley by the little book Kishon 
they were lying dead, and as Ahab went home he won- 
dered what Queen Jezebel would say when he told her 
about it. Ahab was glad of the rain, and he knew that 
God had sent it, but he was only angry with God for pun- 
ishing his sins, and with Elijah for telling him of them. 
He was not sorry for wrong doing, and he was ready to 
join with Jezebel in punishing Elijah for killing the 
prophets of Baal. Elijah did not hide himself away. 
He went to some home to rest ; perhaps to the home of 
Obadiah, the good servant of Ahab who had saved so 
many of the Lord's prophets. He must have been very 
weary, and very sad at heart, for he knew that these 
people who had shouted, ‘‘ The Lord, he is the God,” 
did not mean to love and obey him. Elijah’s heart 
always said, ‘‘ The Lord, he is God,” without waiting to 
see if he would send fire from heaven, but he was quite 
discouraged about the rest of the people. 
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THE THEISTIC COROLLARY OF EVO- 
LUTION.’ 


By Lreonarp Woo.sry Bacon, 


‘*1 gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom concern- 
ing all things that are done under heaven : this sore travail hath 
God given to the sons of men to be exercised therewith.”—Ec- 
clesiastes 1., xiil. 

T needs no great attainment in the intelligent use of 
the Scriptures to recognize that whatever of divine 
wisdom is communicated to us through this book of 
‘‘The Preacher” is conveyed by means of the experi- 
ences and speculations of a most undivine man. Whether 
the book be regarded as the actual writing of Solomon, 
or (as is more likely) of some much later poet speaking 
in the character of Solomon, it delineates before usa vain 
endeavor to solve the problem of the universe by wis- 
dom ; and the blas¢ despair with which the writer gives 
up the inquiry at last, acknowledges that it is too much 
for him, and that further study does no good, and set- 
tles down at last in the conviction (which is the real les- 
son of the book) that he must leave all to the wisdom 
and justice of God. This ‘“ conclusion of the whole 
matter’ is that which well rewards us for following him 
through his epicurean experiments and conjectures, and 
his pessimist despair. But on his way to this conclu- 
sion he lets fall many a nugget of worldly wisdom, 
many 4 shrewd, sometimes cynical, observation on men 
or society ; In his old-world aphorisms we see the reflec- 
tion of many a modern expertence. In undertaking to 
get a theory that shall include all phenomena, he differs 
not at all from our very latest philosophers, and there is 
solid and sober truth in him when he looks on the uni 
verse, with its unsolved problems, as God’s invitation to 
our inquiries—the task divinely set to us for the school- 
ing of our reason. It is the justification of philosophy, 
even in its most futile labors. These scores of centuries 
of toilsome speculation, in which each school has 
achieved so little, except to refute the rest, have at least 
not put scorn on the divine invitation to buman inquiry. 
They have done their task at the great problem ; even 
though the ‘‘ sore travail” of accounting for the facts of 
the universe still remains, and is likely to give exercise 
to our posterity as it has to our forefathers. Let us 
hope that they may not be less wise than the Hebrew 
‘* Preacher,” who, when he had come to the end of his 
studies without reaching the solution of his questions, 
founded ‘‘ the conclusion of the whole matter” in ‘‘ fear- 
ing God and keeping his commandments.” 


That theory of the universe which, at the present day, 
in the English-speaking countries, is most in vogue, is 
known as Evolutionism. It is only as a theory of the 
universe that I propose to regard it this evening. As a 
doctrine of natural history, of more or less extended 
application, it has wide approval on the part of many 
scientific men who either have no interest in it, anyway, 
as an explanation of the system of the universe, or very 
decidedly repudiate it. But it is only in this latter rela- 
tion—as a theory of the universe—that the doctrine of 
evolution greatly concerns me as a theologian. The 
question of the origin of vegetable and animal species 
by development and survival is one of fascinating inter- 
est, but has (as I conceive) none but incidental bearing on 
any important religious question. The theory of evo- 
lution as an explanation of the universe is another mat- 
ter, It is, in terms, a denial of the creation of the world, 
in any sense, and a negation of God, or, as its ex- 
pounders would prefer to say, an ignoring of God. 

But I beg you all to observe that, distinctly hostile as 
this system is to the teaching of the Scriptures, and even 
to the very essence of all religion, it is no part of our 
present argument to controvert it directly ; but only to 
state it, mainly following the most conspicuous of its 
English apostles, Mr. Spencer: and then to point out an 
inevitable corollary from it, which seems to me to have 
been curiously overlooked both by its advocates and by 
its antagonists, 

Evolutionism, then, is that theory of the universe 
which finds all the facts of the universe, past, present, 
aud future, to be fully accounted for by the existence of 
matter, uncreatable, indestructible, capable of indefi- 
nite variation in form, but incapable of varying in 
amount ; and the existence of motion, also invariable in 
amount, but capable of being changed, not in direction 
only, but also into other modes of motion, such as heat, 
light, electricity, vegetable and animal life, thought, 
emotion, and volition. Given matter and motion (anci 
these, it is claimed, are given, both being essentially un- 
created), by successive siages the universe will come te 
be as it is, with its planetary and sidereal systems, with 
its geologic structure, with its plant life, and its animal 
life, each working up from the lowest to the highesi 
orders, with man and his faculties, with soclety from its: 
radimentary barbarism, up to the highly or:zanized an¢ 
complicated forms of civilization: that the whole ordei: 
of things as known to us would thus—we will not say 


‘Sermon (in a course of Natural Theology) preached in the 
Woodland Church, Philadelphia. 








be made, for that would imply some power from with- 
out impressed upon the chaos ; we will not say grow, for 
that would imply some principle of life within it—but 
that out of mere atomic matter and motion would auto- 
matically come of itself the whole order of the heavens 
and the earth. including all life and humanity in history 
and society. 

In favor of this view are to be alleged a great mass of 
unquestionable scientific facts. 1. All those astronom- 
ical facts which tend toconfirm the Nebular Hypothesis 
—a hypothesis which itself gains strength by being 
adopted into this larger system or theory. 2. The mod- 
ern demonstrations of the conservation and correlation 
of forces, which prove that heat, light, sound, chemica) 
reaction, electricity, maguetism, are all different forms 
of the same force, that each may be transmuted into 
motion, and motion into each, and each into every other. 
3 The proofs of a close mutual connection between 
physical motior, in these mutually interchangeable 
forms, and vegetable and animal growth, and muscular 
power, and even mental action. 4 The facts already 
many and impressive, and steadily accurnulating, though 
always falling short of conclusive proof, which draw us 
more and more toward the belief of the origin of new 
species by development from former species. These 
undisputed facts, among others, combine with the charm 
which we all find in connecting diverse truths together 
in a simple and unique system, to give to the system of 
evolutionism its unquestionable currency and vogue at 
the present day. 

Or the other hand, this system has some grave diffi- 
culties to contend with: 1. To beyin with, there is the 
difficulty of the starting-point. How matter can be 
eternal without being infinite—how it can be self-exist- 
ent without being existent everywhere, is a metaphysical 
difficulty which soon becomes a mathematical one. For 
the first conditions of evolution require that the mass of 
unformed matter should have both surface and center, 
and immensity has neither. Again, the system of evo 
lution must make « beginning in time. It needs vast 
cycles of time in which to have wrought the universe, 
but not too much time ; if you give it eternity, you kill 
it. And how can it make a beginning in time ? How 
is it to start without being started ?—the old question of 
primum mobiie. Then, 2, is the question about the 
beginning of life, which, at the first, is doubtless very 
feeble, very rudimentary, hardly perceptible, but which, 
after all, does have to begin before it can exist. The 
notion that matter, if only you grind it fine enough, 
make it moist enough, stir it long enough, keep it warm 
enough, and not too warm, will somehow or other begin 
to live of its own accord without the introduction of any 
germ of life from without, is a notion which it is net 
easy to prove or to believe, and which it requires a cer- 
tain measure of audacity to enunciate. It is easy to 
resolve the results of life into heat and motion, but not 
to transmute heat and motion into life, except by the 
agency of life itself. 3. There is the grave difliculty 
about the beginning of mental action— thought, emotion, 
volition. Just where we are to find the poiut at which 
mental action begins, it may not be easy to show. No 
doubt we see signs of what looks like it very low in the 
animal scale. But it is none the less certain that it be- 
gins somewhere in the system of nature; and how 
thought, emotion, volition, the attributes of mind, 
should first come into the universe, of themselves, when 
there had been no mind in the universe before, is an- 
other of those grave difficulties which beset the theory 
of evolution considered as a way of accounting for the 
universe. 

And it must, in all fairness, be borne in mind, in con- 
sidering these and other difliculties, that this theory of 
the universe is a chain which is no stronger than its 
weakest link. Let it be conceded that at the beginning 
of motion, of life, of mind, or at any other point, it 
requires to be supplemented by a feather’s weight of aid 
from outside, and it is no longer an adequate theory of 
the universe. It has gone to pieces, and become noth- 
ing more than a very interesting and valuable series of 
observations in physics and physiology. 

I have stated these among the difficulties that beset 
the theory of evclution, over against the masses of scien- 
tific fact that are alleged in fe vor of it, as being essen- 
tial to a just statement of the subject. Let me once 
more remind you that I am not now controverting the 
theory of evolution, but only setting it forth with a view 
to some of the inferences to be drawn from it. For the 
purposes of the argument, we waive all these difficul- 
ties. For the time being, we accept the theory of evolu 
tion. We suppose the volume of matter, vast but not 
infinite, and the quantum of motion eternally constant 
in amount, beginning its plastic work before all calcu- 
lated ages. We will try to suppose (as Mr. Spencer 
demands. See ‘‘ First Principles,” Sec. 82) that motion 
is transformed into life, and into mental action, just as 
into heat and light and electricity ; that ‘‘ motion, heat, 
light, chemical affinity, etc., are alike transformable 
into each other, and into sensation, emotion, thought— 
these, in their turns, being directly or indirectly retrans- 


| formable into the original shapes.” ‘* How this meta 





morphosis takes place—how a force existing as motion, 
heat, or light can become a mode of consciousness ; how 
itis possible for atrial vibrations to generate the sensa- 
tion we call sound, or for the forces liberated by chem- 
ical change in the brain to cive rise to emotion—these 
are mysteries which it is impossible to fathom. But 
they are not profounder mysteries than the transforma- 
tions of the physical forces into each other.” (Sec. 82, 
ad fin ) 

The statements of this representative philosopher 
leave nothing to be desired in point of distinctness and 
perspicuity. Those actions which we are accustomed to 
speak of as mental—thought, emotion, volition—are, ac 
cording to him, simply modes of physical motion like 
heat, ‘ight, and electricity. They are *‘ each transform- 
able into the other,” and then ‘‘ re-transformable into 
the original shapes.” ‘‘ Each manifestation of force can 
be interpreted only as the effect of some antecedent 
force ; no matter whether it be an inorganic action, an 
animal movement, a thought, or a feeling.” (Sec. 84.) 

This, then, is the final achievement of evolution, when 
at last moving matter, which, without any agency of 
life from without itself, has of itself begun to live—does 
at last, without any agency of thought or reason from 
outside itself, begin of itself to think, to reason, to love, 
to hope. The known universe is now complete. It 
has made itself, out of brute matter and mechanic mo- 
tion. And man, the latest product of this marvelous 
self-made automatic machinery, who but just now has 
attained to the knowledge of it and of himself, may well 
give himself pause and look about him. It seems a 
lonely universe compared with that we used to know. 
The firm :ment issilent now. The songs of the morning 
stars are hushed. The dumb heavens no more declare 
the glory of God. Around us the ten thousand proofs 
of wise design and fatherly tenderness which we used to 
think we saw are blotted out, and instead we see nothing 
but the automatic grind of inexorable Force, in which 
is no thought nor purpose, and if there can be said to be 
any principle of action it is this: Crush the feeble. As 
we gaze upon the fashion of this new world we are as 
those who have come back to some old temple in which 
they had been wont to worship and find it transformed 
to common uses. The words of faith and consecration 
that had been carved high above the portal have been 
covered up with gilded sign-boards. Withi:, the house 
of prayer has been made a place of merchandise. No 
holy law nr promises of God are heard therein, and 
from the tombs of saints that slept the words of pious 
hope are rudely obliterated. The laver of holy baptism 
is desecrated to a common bath, and the board whence 
men had been wont to eat of the bread that came down 
from heaven, to a table of thankless feasting. Instead of 
the harmony of organs and the voice of choral hymns are 
heard the clank of soulless machinery and the clamor of 
selfish traffic. O desecrated world, from which ye have 
taken away the Lord! We look within us, and find there 
reason that lays hold upon the Infinite, and “ thoughts 
that wander through eternity,” and a ‘‘ bope that is full 
of immortality,” and love, and duty, and mercy, and 
forgiving tenderness, which we had dreamed might be 
the lineaments of a certain divine lixeness, the impress 
of a divine Maker. We find, withal, a craving instinct 
of worship, drawing us as if into relation and commun- 
ion with a heavenly Father, whom not having seen 
we love ; and had thought of this as it might be itself 
“‘the evidence of things not seen,” the still voice by 
which he would draw us and welcome us to himself. 
But we are undeceived at last, and disabused of these 
fair illusions. All these thoughts, reasonings, hopes, 
affections, cravings, are simply modes of physical mo- 
tion, like light, heat and electricity ; they have only 
used up so much of the invariably cons'ant amount of 
the molecular and molar motion of the universe, prior 
to being translated back into light, heat and electricity 
again. Doubtless it is well to know the truth, even if 
this is the truth. Let us not be walking in a vain show. 
But somehow the world seems lonely now. Of old the 
good man was never lonely. He would say, as David, 
“O Lord, thou compassest my path and my lying down, 
and art acquainted with all my ways ... When I 
awake I am still with thee ;” or, as the Son of David: 
** Alone ! yet not alone, for the Father is with me.” But 
now there is no Father, and we are orphans. Ah, the 
noblest utterance that this new materialism has yet 
made is the wail that broke from the heart of him who 
among all its brilliant minds was the most brilliant, ver- 
satile and symmetrical, the most logical and consistent 
in the blankness of his unbeiief, the young, the lamented 
Professor Clifford, when he cried out, in the solitude 
and bereavement of his soul, ‘‘ The great Companion is 
dead !” 

I said a few minutes ago that, under the system of 
Evolutionism, when at last it has reached the point at 
which all the forms of mental action are accounted for 
as simply and solely other forms of physical motion, its 
account of the known and actual universe is complete. 
It has said its last word. But not so concerning the 
possible future universe. LEvolutionism bas not half 
done itself justice in speaking of the possibilities which 
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it involves. It has ‘‘ lacked a sacred bard,” and either 


told 
*‘in mournful numbers 


Life is but an empty dream,” 

or, in the language of its latest expounder on the psy- 
schological side, Dr. Maudsley, bewails itself in pessi- 
mistic vaticinations of the inevitable future diminution 
of solar heat and light, and consequent decline of devel- 
opment and degeneration of all things, ‘‘ until at last a 
frozen earth, incapable of cultivation, is left without 
energy to produce a living particle of any sort, and so 
death itself is dead [Essay on ‘ Body and Will’] ;” or, 
in the words of its chief apostle, Mr. Spencer, declares 
it to be ‘‘beyond doubt” that we are ‘‘ manifestly 
progressing towards omnipresent death,” forced to ‘‘ con- 
template, as the outcome of things, a universe of extinct 
suns, round which circle planets devoid of life.” [So 
Mr. Spencer (First Principles Sec. 136. ef Sec. 141.)] 
But evolution should be ashamed of such coward fore- 
boding in its disciples. There are fairer prospects before 
the universe than it has ever known, if only the work 
of development that has gone so far shall go farther in 
the same line. Out of the one unvarying fund of motion 
in the universe, unvarying in amount, but infinitely 
convertible and reconvertible in form, how little, thus 
far, has been transformed into the highest form—the 
form ef thought, emotion, and volition ! What sple: did 
progress still remains to be accomplished, until the vari- 
ous correlated forces of the world, the motion, gravita- 
tion, light, heat, electricity, chemic action, and vegetal 
and animal life, sball all have been transmuted into their 
equivalents in mathematical and metaphysical reason- 
ing, in imagination of beauty and sublimity, in far see- 
ing contrivance of means to ends, in meditation of 
righteousness and holiness, in tender mercy, in long. 
suffering, in forgiveness, in love ; for by the very ‘‘ first 
principles” of evolution all these mental acts are mea- 
surable by their equivalents in foot-pounds ; and just as 
it is conceivable and probable that the total forces of 
the universe once existed in the sole form of molecular 
motion, so it is not only conceivable, but wholly posst- 
ble, that all these forces may by-and-by be transmuted 
into the sole form of mental action. Nay, more ; since 
matter itself is known to us only as a mode of force, 
being manifested simply by equivalents of resistance or 
of gravitation, it results that matter also is capable of 
being commuted into the varions correlated modes of 
motion of which mental action is one ; and thus that the 
whole universe may come to exist as a spiritual being, 
as thought, emotion, volition ; wisdom, love, might. 

This is the splendid consummation of the system of 
evolution: That, given the senseless and shapeless 
nebula, with its aimless whirl of atoms, out of which 
have been evolved already the order of the heavens, the 
structure of the earth, the chemic and mechanic forces, 
the ranks of vegetable and animal life, and, finally, the 
forms of spiritual activity—it is capable of taking on 
altogether this spiritual form, no atom’s weight of force 
being lost, but all being securely transmuted into spirit- 
ual forms, intothought, emotion, volition, wisdom, love, 
and might, which are again reconvertible into their 
former shapes of physical, vegetable, and animal exist- 
ence—into matter and force. 

And now I ask your consideration of one more infer- 
ence from this system, which is the one I had in view 
when I announced the subject of this sermon, “A 
Corollary of Evolution.” It is this: According to the 
principles of evolution the original form, in which the 
universe existed from eternity, may have been the spir- 
itual form—thought, emotion, volition, wisdom, love, 
might, omnisclence, omnipotence, and infinite benevo-. 
lence—a form perfectly convertible into gravitation, 
motion, light, and heat. And against the supposition 
that the original form of the universe was that of spirit- 
ual existence, there is, under the system of evolution, 
no reasonable presumption or probability ; and no just 
objection, except that it is orthodox. 

Some hasty and inconsiderate philosopher may object 
off-hand that it is contrary to the known course of evolu- 
tion ; that the higher forms of motion, like thought and 
feeling, should precede the lower, such as heat, light, and 
vegetation ; that, in fact, the lower forms always precede 
the higher in course of development. But the answer is 
obvious : that this objector has forgotten to what scale 
his ‘“‘ known course of evolution” has been mapped ; that 
what he knows of the course of evolution does not really 
represent a curve long enough to furnish the elements 
for computing the course of nature. He dreams that 
his paltry millions or billions or trillions of years make 
rather a long time from which to estimate the rest ; 
whereas they are only a tick of the clock. He speaks 
of the course of evolution, as if there might not have 
been a score successive and diverse courses of evolution, 
from the nebula back to the nebula again, since time be 
gan. He speaks of time, and we are speaking of that 
which was before time, from eternity—concerning which 
his sclence and his speculation are alike confessedly 
and hopelessly at fault ; he has relegated it all to The 
Unknowable. He has to deal with two elements, and 
only two, that make up the unlyerse—matter and force ; 





both of them variable, convertible, and reconvertible 
in form, both of them indestructible and uncreatable in 
essence. As they cannot cease to be, so can they not 
begin to be. Unless they are from eternity, the system 
of evolution, as an explanation of the universe, is im- 
possible ; and if they are from eternity, the system of 
evolution is likewise confessedly impossible. The only 
hypothesis which can save this elaborate system, the 
fruit of sucb toil of thinking, the object of such magnifi- 
cent contributions out of the treasury of sclence, from 
utter self-destruction, is that hypothesis the possibility 
of which is a corollary of the system itself: that from 
the beginning, or ever the earth and the worlds were 
made, the forces of the universe lay hidden in that 
mental form to which they are correlated—in eternal and 
infinite wisdom, love, and power. There, in limitless 
foreknowledge, was marshaled the order of the stead- 
fast stars ; there the massy architecture of the earth was 
planned ; there tender mercy took counsel with unfath- 
omed wisdom over creatures that were yet to be, and 
cared for the fall of sparrows and ‘the cry of the fledg- 
ling ravens; there the contemplation of a wise design 
‘did behold our substance, yet being unperfect, and in 
its book all our members were written, which in contin- 
uance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of 
them.” Itis evolution that teaches us that this may 
have been, and if {t may bave been, then it mst have 
been. The necessary premise of the system, its inevit- 
able consequence, is this, which already ‘‘ by faith we 
know :” ‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth. It is ‘‘the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter,” the same now as in the day when ‘‘ Ecclestastes, 
or the Preacher,” “‘ gave his heart to seek and search out 
by wisdom concerning all things that are done under 
heaven.” For now, as then and ever, science is religious, 
even though the scientific man may be materialist aud 
atheist. 

O timid fellow-Christian and theologian! does not 
this argument rebuke our unworthy fears of what ma- 
terlalism can do? So often the defenders of religious 
and spiritual truth have seemed to be seriously concerned 
that men were framing theories and systems of simple 
materialism, in which was place for neither God nor 
soul of man, but which derived all spiritual and mental 
facts from merely physical causes; thus building a 
bridge, from the material side, over that great gulf be- 
tween matter and spirit which thought and knowledge 
have always found impassable. Be not afraid! God 
is not mocked. There can be no bridge from the ma- 
terial over to the spiritual that fs not, in every sense, 
just as much a bridge from the spiritual over to the ma- 
terial. Whatever line of reasoning deduces mind from 
matter makes plain that matter may be the creation of 
mind. There is no breach that materialism can make 
in the defenses of religion that may not become a sally- 
port for our sorties and reprieals. 


HE revivalist familiarly known as Sam Jones has 
been meeting with most remarkable success 
throughout the South. It is said that in some of the 
larger cities ten thousand persons have listened to his 
addressesin one day. Mr. Jones was engaged in law 
previous to his conversion. While one may object to 
his eccentric use of language, his earnestness, and his 
desire to bring men and women into a realizing state of 
their dependence on God’s mercy, none can deny. He 
is attractive to the multitude because he deals with the 
homely phrases of life and uses homely illustrations. In 
a recent discourse his theme was the treatment of wives 
by husbands, and vice versa. ‘This is a specimen : 

‘It’s ten thousand times harder to be just than gener- 
ous. 3 is easy enough to give a poor woman a dollar, 
bus when it comes to following a straight line, being 
just in all things, just to God, to your family, to your 
children, to all men, it isa different thing. Some men 
are never just to their wives. They pay their cook $5 
very willingly Saturday night, but when the hard-work- 
ing, economical, painstaking wife asks for a little money 
on Monday, the brute will say : ‘Oh, wife, what do you 
want with money ?” 

“1 knew a fellow in Georgia who had been married 
ten years. His wife suggested that that was her birth- 
day, and he said to himself: ‘I’ve got a good wife; she 
has been kind, self-sacrificing and true in all respects ; 
I must buy her a present.’ So he went down town that 
day and walked into a hat-store and bought himself a 
new hat, consoling himself that nothing would more 
please a good wife than to make her husband a present 
of a new hat. He’s the meanest man I ever saw, and 
there are a great many men just that way. 

“ We are too often unjust to our children, exacting 
of them things we don’t do ourselves, and berating them 
with our tongue when they don’t understand what we 
want. And then we are too mean to say ten words to 
make one of them happy. Oh, how unjust we are to 
wives, husbands, children ! 

“If you'll puta little downright justice in your conduct 
to your children, you'll have happier homes. Did you 





ever start anywhere with your wife, and keep hurrying 
her up, when you ought to know she has not only to 
dress herself, but five children besides, while you have 
nothing to do but to get ready? ‘Hurry up, hurry 
up, I don’t want to be too late! If you don’t hurry, I’)! 
go on by myself.’ And after a while she tells you to 
‘go on, husband: I’m afraid I can’t get ready in time ; 
I don’t want to hinder you.’ 

“I’ve done just that way. I have walked off, out the 
gate and fifty yards down the road, and then I'd stop 
and think. I’d say: ‘‘Sam Jones, you are the meanest 
man living, and you sha’n’t fo to church nor anywhere 
else till you learn how to behave yourself.” And then 
I walk back and go in and find worry in my wife’s face 
and tears in her eyes, and I go up and put my arms 
around her and kiss her—there’s nobody there but us 
two—and say: ‘ Wife, I’m just as mean as a dog; | 
know I am, and I want you to forgive me,’ and she 
forgives me, and we get ready and go—and find our 
selves the first ones there. 

‘“The Lord have mercy on us ; how unjust we are to 
our wives, our children, our brothers and sisters, and 
our neighbors. 

‘There are men in this town who meet a neighbor's 
wife on the street and take off their hats and bow, and 
smile so sweet and tenderly, ‘How are you, madam ”’ 
and then go home and wound their own wives with 
their tongues. Clever to all wives but theirown. And 
so it ig with some wives. They are all smiles and kind 
words in company, and cut their husbands to the heart 
with their tongues. God pity the man who has such a 
wife as that. 

“‘T don’t scold. If { do, [ intend to scold somebody 
else’s wife. I have heard mothers say when a neigh 
bor’s child would break some article of value : ‘Oh, it 
doesn’t matter,’ when, if their own child were to do it, 
they’d slap him clean across the room. Lord, give us a 
religion that will make us good to our wives and chi! 
dren and friends and neighbors.” 


His sermons are full of sentences that cling to the 
memory, and have a habit of coming to the front iv con- 
versatton. We give a few gathered from various ser 
mons : 

If I had a creed I'd sell it toa museum. 

One sin cuts the soul adrift from God. 

What’s culture worth if it’s nothing but whitewash on 
a rascal ? 

I'd rather be in heaven learning my A B C’s than in 
hell reading Greek. 

I have little taste for theology and botany, but I love 
religion and flowers. 

I can’t bribe God's grand jury nor defy the court that 
tries me the last day. 

If a man hasn’t enough religion to pray in his family 
he hasn’t got enough to save his soul with. 

Ged have mercy on a man who professes to be a Chris 
tian and has not got it from head to foot. 

Be honest and pay your debts. There are too many 
men in the Church boarding with their wives. 

I’ve seep men not afraid to die, but I neversawa man 
that was not afraid of the judgment of God. 

Everybody ought to keep good company. There is 
not an angel in heaven proof against bad company. 

Twelve years ago I consecrated myself to God, 
and since that time have never had an invitation to a 
ball. 

A man’s hates and his likes determine his character ; 
& man’s affinities determine what he is and who he 
is. 

I had rather assoclate with a dog than with a profane 
swearer. I say things that sound strange, but I’ve 
weighed ‘em. 

If you want to know where all the gratitude of my 
heart centers to-day I will tell you. I go back to that 
August day when I got Christ. 

If you will let me I would cut loose the last ligament 
that binds you to sin and let you swim out into the 
bottomless ocean of God's love. 

Perhaps if you do not talk of your religion it is be- 
cause you have no religion to talk about. Folks with 
ill health don’t go around bragging on their physician. 

The secret of his success is his earnestness and entire 
forgetfulness of Sam Jones, and his belief in the truth 
as he understands and presents it. 


The Gospel is addressed not to a clique, not to men of 
peculiar habits and tastes, not to the Jew alone or the 
Gentile alone, but broadly to humanity, to the human 
sense of sin, to that deep-seated unrest, and to those 
marvelous possibilities of which each of us is sometimes 
conscious. There is no man or woman or child any 
where in the wide world who does not need Jusus 
Christ : and there is no one upon whom Christ would 
not shine. He will reject no suppiiants; nor does he 
say to any one of his servants, ‘‘ Halt here or there ; for 
where are you altempting to go is beyond my jurisdic 
tion, and there are hearts there with which [ Lave no 
concern.” He sends # viu ivus messale .) all his 5098 
and daughters,—[W, J. Henderson, 
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HERE AND THERE. 
ARSENIC EATERS. 


It must not, however, be supposed that any one takes 
to hedri, or arsenic eating, quite openly. On the con- 
trary, it is generally begun in secret and at the increase 
of the moon, and jn some villages with superstitious ob- 
servances, A very small dose is at first taken once a 
week—bread and butter is the favorite medium—then 
twice a week, and so on until, when the individual 
arrives at a dose daily, the dose itself is increased till 
as much be taken as in ordinary circumstances would 
kill two or three individuals. But it must not be un- 
derstood that these people can consume the drug alto- 
gether with impunity. When they first begin with their 
very small doses they are selzed with nausea and burn- 
ing pains in the mouth and stomach, and are probably 
very much more uncomfortable than a boy who has 
taken his first cigar. Butone pecullarity of arsenic eat- 
ing is this: that when a man has once begun to indulge 
in it he must continue to indulge ; for if he ceases the 
arsenic in his system poisons him ; or, as it 1s popularly 
expressed, the last dose kills him. Indeed, the arsenic 
eater must not only continue his indulgenoce—he must 
also increase the quantity of the drug, so that {t is 
extremely difficult to stop the habit ; for, as sudden ces- 
sation causes death, the gradual cessation produces such 
a terrible heart gnawing that {t may probably be said 
that no genu‘ne arsenic eater ever ceased to eat arsenic 
while life lasted. It is curious that while, on the one 
hand, the human organism {is so remarkably sensitive to 
arsenic a man may, on the other hand, indulge in these 
poisonous doses for years. This is probably owing to 
the fact that arsenic acts on the skin, and thus is being 
constantly carried out of the system, and also because it 
is readily eliminated by the kidneys. Now, this pre- 
vents any accumulation going on in the tissues, and thus 
what might seem almost mythical ts at least brought 
within the range of possibility. It has been calculated 
that this prooess of elimination has to be carried on for 
fourteen days before a given dose is entirely removed. 
But yet the fact remains that these Austrian peasants 
can swallow arsenic to an extent and with an impunity 
unprecedenied in the annals of toxicology. For the 
solution of the problem we may offer the following 
considerations : First of all, the human organism may 
become accustomed to moat if not all poisons, if they are 
administered at first in exceedingly smal] doses ; and 
in thls way a poison, as is well known, may become a 
‘« mithridate ” to iteelf. Secondly, though the human 
organism is extremely senaftive to arsenic, yet some con- 
stitutions may be less so than others ; thus, for instance, 
the arsenic eaters of Styria are all of them robust moun- 
taineers, whose forefathers have eaten arsenic from 
generation to generation, so that, as may be supposed, 
each generation has become more arsenic-proof than the 
one before it. Thirdly, ike most mountaineers, the 
Styrians consume large quantities of milk and butter 
as well as other food rich in fats, when the olly matters 
toa certain extent unite with the arsenic, forming an 
arsenical soap, which does not so readily enter into the 
blood. so that the total amount of arsenic actually assim- 
ilated is proportionally small. From this we see that 
if the Styrian partakes of an unusual amount of this 
deadly drug he is at the same time not only less suecep- 
tible to its influence by his hereditary descent and his 
habits, but his food supplies him with some sort of an 
antidote.—[Chambers’ Journal. 

AN ANECDOTE OF MR. CHOATE. 

Judge Lord of Boston gives a conversation with Mr. 
Choate as to the trial of Professor Webster for the mur- 
der of Dr. Parkman which throws an interesting light 
on his notions of professional obligations. It seems 
that Mr. Choate did not appear in the case because they 
‘‘did not want him,” and they did not want him be- 
cause he insisted on thelr making an admissfon which 
they were, no doubt, afraid to make. There was but 
one way, he explained, to try the case. 

‘When the attorney-general was opening the case to 
the jury, and came to the discussion of the identity of 
the remains found in the furnace with those of Dr. 
Parkman, the prigoner’s counsel should have arlsen and 
said substantially that in a case of this importance, of 
course, counsel had no right to concede any point, or 
make any admission, or fail to require proof, and then 
have added: but we desire the attorney-general to un- 
derstand, upon tte question of these remains, that the 
struggle will not be there. But, assuming that Dr. 
Parkman came to his death within the laboratory that 
day, we desire the government to show whether it was 
by visitation of God, or whether, in an attack made by 
the deceased upon the prisoner, the act was done in 
self-defense, or whether it was the result of a violent 
altercation. Possibly the idea of murder may be sug- 
gested, but not with more reason than apoplexy, or other 
form of sudden death. As the prisoner himself cannot 
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to the alternative of justifiable homicide in self defense 
or of manslaughter by reason of sudden altercation.’” 

Professor Webster would not listen to any such de- 
fense, and, though Mr. Choate did not say soto Judge 
Lord, the inference must have been irresistible that he 
refused because he knew very well that Dr. Parkman 
had not come to his death by visitation of God, nor in 
any other of the innocent ways suggested. It is clear 
enough, however, that had Mr. Choate’s suggested 
hypothesis been the correct one, an innocent man might 
possibly, after the accidental death, have resorted to 
concealment, denial, and all sorts of shifts for disposing 
of the remains. But Professor Webster, blinded by 
guilt and fear, could not see this, and made the fatal 
mistake of denying the existence of the corpus delicti. 
Mr.Choate’s analysis of motives was perfectly correct. 
Denying what he should have admitted, Webster was 
detected in a falsehood, in face of a grave accusation 
involving his life. After that his case was hopeless. 

Shrewd and far-seeing as Mr. Choate’s suggestions 
were there is nothing in them more interesting than the 
insight they give into his professional conscience. As 
in the case of most great advocates, he evidently took 
little or no interest in the moral question of guilt or in- 
nocence, but was governed entirely by professional con- 
siderations as to what ‘‘ twelve men ina box” couid be 
fairly induced to believe. 

ANECDOTES OF WAR HORSES. 

If a horse loses ite master in battle, it does not forget 
the regiment to which it formerly belonged, and often 
naturally returns to it at the first opportunity. During 
the war between the Tyrolese and Bavarians, fifteen 
military horses belonging to the Bavarian troops were 
taken prisoners by the Tyrolese, who mounted them 
with theirown men, and sent them forth into battle. 
But no sooner did they come within sight of the Bava- 
rian troops, and recognize their uniform, than, despite 
the infuriated struggles of their Tyrolese riders to the 
contrary, they carried them bravely within the Bavarian 
lines, and delivered them up as prisoners of war. 

Horses once subjected to military discipline, and 
accustomed to the evoluticns of war, should their occu- 
pation subsequently become peaceful, even after years 
of patient toil and drudgery on the country roadside or 
in the streets of the city, still retain a vivid recollection 
of their army life and its lessons. 

Professor Youatt, in his excellent and well-known 
work on ‘‘ The Horse,” gives us the following account 
of an old military horse named Solus. This anima] was 
employed in carrying backward and forward a clerk 
who was engaged as superintendent of the works on a 
new turnpike-road in course of construction. He had 
to see that all the men engaged were at work, and thet 
they did their work properly. One day Solus was en- 
gaged, as usual, in carrying his master, when bis atten- 
tion was attracted by the unusual sound of a military 
trumpet call and the roll of a drum, which proceeded 
from a company of volunteers who were drilling on the 
adjacent common. Ina moment all the military ardor 
of old Solus was called into energetic action; and, leap- 
ing the fence, he galloped toward the common, placing 
himself at the head of the company, as if he carried on 
his back, not the clerk, but the commanding officer, nor 
could the utmost efforts of the clerk get him off the 
ground until the volunteers themselves left the field and 
recommenced their march homeward. Then, placing 
himself at their head, he carried the clerk back into 
town, prancing in true military style, as cleverly as his 
stiff old legs would allow him, to the great amusement 
of the volunteers and the spectators, and the no smal! 
annoyance of the clerk, who certainly could not appre- 
ciate the high honor conferred upon him by Solus in 
placing him in such an exalted and ridiculous position 
and making him the colonel of the company avainst his 
will. 

A Methodist traveling preacher, commencing his 
labors in his new circuit, was mounted for the first time 
upon the circuit horse. The animal, unknown to him, 
had been formerly a soldier’s horse. He had to pass 
over a road which was undergoing repairs, and through 
the midst of laborers who knew the horse. They sus- 
pected that, as he was the new preacher, he was prob 
ably ignorant of its character. Perceiving him riding 
leisurely toward them, thinking, no doubt, on peaceful, 
not warlike, themes, they immediately ceased work, and 
stationing themselves on the side of the turnpike, one 
of them shouted ‘‘ Charge !’ and away went the horse 
ata gallop up the road, as if charging the enemy, the 
preacher nearly over the tail of the gallant animal, and 
reining in most lustily. When another of the men 
shouted ‘‘ Halt!” the horse in a moment stopped in the 
midst of the road, as if he had grown to the spot, the 
preacher this time nearly over his head, 


PLAYFUL TIGERS 
The other day a man was walking about in the Wy 
nard district, India, for all the world like Lady Pagot 


in Vienna, with a puppy dog, which was frolicking 
about in the innocence of its heart, when it was seized 





speak, the real controversy will probably be narrowed 


under the very eyes of its master by a gigantic tiger. 


The bigger animal was, however, it seems, as much 
bent on play as the smaller, for after inflicting some 
very slight scratches on the victim, he let it go. So 
evidently harmless, indeed, was the appearance of the 
monster that the owner of the puppy, instead of mak- 
ing off with all speed, stopped to wash its wounds ina 
neighboring nullah, while the tiger watched his proceed 
ing with mild interest from a short distanze. The tigers 
in the Wynard are not, however, always so considerate. 
as may be lcarned from an account which says that on 
a neighboring estate a cattle pen was broken into a 
few days ago and eighteen head of Nellore cattle de 
voured or at least killed. Other travelers in this still 
interesting country speak of the ravages committed upon 
young plants by the giddy sambur, and bewail the de 
struction of small cinchona trees which the wild boar of 
the forest roots up. Another speaks of tumbling during 
an evening stroll over the body of a full-grown bear 
with his head deep in an ant-hole. The sportsman may 
evidently do more just now in thls region than the 
miner or the Jand survey or.—[ London Globe. 


THE GROWTH OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


Interesting facts and statistics about the development 
of our postal facilities in the last century are given in 
the Boston ‘‘ Traveler :” ‘‘ The growth of the post office 
in the last ninety-two or ninety-three years has been 
most wonderful. When Pickering took office there 
were but little over 200 post-offices in the country. In 
1776 there were 28; in 1790 there were 75; and in 1795, 
453. Now there are more than 50,000. The revenue 
from the postal service in 1792 was about $25,000; now 
it is nearly $50,000,000. It took longer then to carry a 
letter sixty miles than it now takes to carry it a thou- 
sand miles. The postage required to send a letter from 
New York to Savannah was eighteen times as great as 
will now send one far beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
into regious that our ancestors never heard of. The 
most important provision of the new law is the reduc 
tion it makes in the postage rates on newspapers and 
periodicals; but when [Postmaster-General Pickering 
took office, in 1791, he would have nothing to do with 
newspapers. ‘The postmasters in towns and villages 
where they were published did in some cases receive 
them and send them on with the mails, but this was 
done only as a favor to the publishers, since the post 
masters and carriers were under no obligation to assist 
in this distribution. In February, 1792, an act was 
passed by Congress regulating the rates of postage on 
letters, placing it at six cents for a distance not greater 
than thirty miles, and rapidly increasing it till it was 
twenty-two cents for 450 miles, and twenty-five cents for 
distances greater than that. The provision of the act 
which excited the most criticism, however, was that by 
which newspapers were admitted to the mails, and rates 
of newspaper postage established. This rate was one 
cent a paper for any distance less than 100 miles, and 
for any distance greater a cent and ahalf. The Post- 
master-General felt called upon to defend the act of Con- 
gress from its critics, and this he did by calling them 
liars, and denouncing them in other terms about as com- 
plimentary. He also, in connection with his denuncia- 
tions, gave a mass of statistics concerning newspapers, 
which are both curious and valuable. The greatest 
mass of newspapers ever lodged by the Philadelphia 
printers in the post-office in a single week weighed 242 
pounds, and he estimated the weight at one ounce each, 
so that the whole number was 3,872. During the same 
week 1,140 newspapers came into the city from other 
sections of the country. The whole number of copies 
of newspapers printed in the United States in a year 
might, he said, be liberally estimated at four millions 
and a half, and of these not more than five hundred 
thousand copies would ever find their way to the post 
office. The grumblers, however, kept on with their 
criticism. They declared that ‘it was a vile tax on 
knowledge. When to the $8 a year paid for their daily 
was added the $4.68 postage, poverty would force them 
to withdraw thelr subscriptions, and then the Govern- 
ment, removed from their searching gaze into its doings, 
would make inroads on their liberties and sport with 
their dearest rights.’ The list of newspapers which our 
ancestors thought would be ruined was a long one, and 
in the East there were two dailies, but no newspaper in 
the country could boast 3,600 subscribers. The act of 
1792 expired by limitation in 1795, and then began the 
series of changes in the rates of newspaper postage 
which now, after a lapse of ninety years, have become 
the cheapest in the world.” 

‘‘T can’t account for the small attendance at church 
Sundays,” remarked Parson Jones. ‘‘ Neither can I,” 
replied Fogg with his customary frankness. ‘‘ I went a 
few Sundays ago, and I couldn't see anything to attract 
the small attendance I saw there.—| Boston Transcript. 


A reformed burglar delivered a lecture to a large and 
sympathetic audience in Oregon, and a confederate 
picked eleven wallets while the crowd was filing in and 
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LORD HOUGHTON ON WORDSWORTH. 


HE annual meeting of the Wordsworth Society was 
held at No. 1 Rutland Gardens, Knightsbridge (the 
residence of Lord Houghton), July 9, Lord Houghton 
presiding. Lord Houghton said that this was the third 
meeting he had had the pleasure of addressing this year 
which might be called representative of English verse. 
The first was the occasion of the unveiling of the 
bust of Coleridge in the Chapter House at Westmin- 
ster, and the second was the inauguration of the bust 
of the poet Gray in the hall of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. We were not too apt to keep alive the remem- 
brance of literary men. He did not know whether we 
esteemed them less, or whether, on the whole, their in- 
fluence was less than among other nations, but certainly 
such a sensation as followed the death of Victor Hugo 
would be scarcely possible in this country. If he was 
to say anything different from the commonplaces of ad- 
miration with which they were familiar, he was driven 
to fall back on what he might call the personal connec- 
tion of his own life and mind with that of the great 
poet. He hoped they would allow him to read a few 
words from Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Selections from Words- 
worth” as the foundation of his remarks. Matthew 
Arnold said : ‘‘I remember hearing Lord Macaulay say, 
after Wordsworth’s death, when subscriptions were be- 
ing collected to found a memorial to him, that ten years 
earlier more money could have been raised in Cambridge 
alone to do honor to Wordsworth than was now raised 
all through the country.” 

Lord Macaulay had a heightened way of putting 
things, and they must make allowance for it, but it was 
probably true that Wordsworth had never, either before 
or since. been so accepted and popular, so established in 
possession of the minds of all who professed to care for 
poetry, as he was between the years 1830 and 1840, when 
at Cambridge. He (Lord Houghton) happened to be a 
member of Trinity College, Cambridge, at that time, 
and he was delighted to confirm that judgment, and 
proud of having personally, in some degree, contributed 
to that great acceptance of and, he might say, enthusi- 
asm for Wordsworth which was generated among the 
youth at Cambridge at thattime. In looking back upon 
that time he found it somewhat difficult precisely to 
comprehend the cause of that enthusiasm, which was 
contemporaneous with a burst of interest in the poetry 
of Shelley and of Keats. With regard to Keats, of whose 
life he bad afterwards the pleasure of being the recorder, 
the enthusiasm, he thought, was very intelligible. Keats 
was essentially the poet of youth ; he was the embodiment, 
as it were, of youth and poetry in the richness of the 
imagination and in the abundance of melodious power. 
They also fully comprehended, he thought, now that 
Shelley had taken his just place among the poets of Eng- 
land, how delightful it was to their youthful interests, 
and he might say their youthful vanity, to raise the name 
of Shelley from the obscurity, and he might almost say 
even the infamy, which at that time attached to it, to 
the high atmosphere of pure imagination in which it now 
existed in the estimate of all real lovers of British lit- 
erature. 

But there was no such reason why they should have 
labored to any similar extent for the elevation of the 
name and works of Wordsworth. But when they came 
to read him seriously (as they did), they thought that the 
ridicule which had een thrown upon the name of 
Wordsworth and on the publication of his pastoral 
poems was supremely unjust. They could see the 
causes of it: how that the extreme familiarity of the 
diction had in it something by no means congenial to the 
literary minds of that or perhaps any other period ; not 
that England at that time was new to the familiar diction, 
because they had had it in the most distinct way in the 
poetry of Burns, where it had not only been willingly 
accepted but was undoubtedly one of the causes of the 
ready acceptance of his verse among the people of 
England, and still more of Scotland. It was not that 
alone, but it was, he thought, that this extreme famillar- 
ity of diction was accompanied with something that 
looked like vulgarity of thought. The sentiments which 
this diction represented were of a very ordinary char- 
acter, connected with the ordinary peasant life of the 
country, and unassociated with any of those stirring, 
deep, and passionate emotions with which the common 
language of Burns was saturated. And looking back 
at the distance they did, he thought they felt that more 
strong!y form that one great deficiency of the faculties 
of Wordsworth—total wantof sense of humor. Noman 
with a sense of humor could have exposed himself to 
those occasionally just criticisms of the almost comic 
positions of some of his characters. He did not think 
that asa body of young men at that time they were 
especially virtuous in any way, and therefore it was not 
he thought, the height of the morality of Wordsworth 
which attracted them ; but there was something that 
they saw (he did not know how) as to the moral eleva- 
tion of that verse in contrast with the reigning power, 
the poetic power, of that time—namely, the verse of 
Lord Byron. It was then not only fashionable but 





almost indispensable¥for every youth to be Byronic ; 
but they did see that there was something in the 
poems of Wordsworth and of Shelley which they knew 
to be better and higher. 

There might be some present who might have heard 
of the expedition from the Debating Society at Cam- 
bridge to the Debating Society of Oxford to discuss and 
impress upon the university opinion of Oxford the 
superiority of Shelley to Byron. According to the 
formula of university life at Cambridge, no one could 
be out at night without a ‘ permit,” which could only 
be obtained from the master of the college, and he (Lord 
Houghton) was deputed to obtain it from Dr. Words- 
worth, the master of the college, and did obtain it. 
He had always had some compunction in having done 
so, because he could not think that that reverend and 
rather narrow-minded theologian would have frankly 
given them the permission if he had known that they 
were going to advocate the poetry of Shelley. He had 
always had a dim suspicion—though he probably did 
not do so—that he substituted the name of Wordsworth 
for Shelley. Nevertheless, he so wrapped up in his 
language the definition of their object—the destruction 
of the wicked influence of Lord Byron—as to make Dr. 
Wordsworth believe that what they intended to substi- 
tute for Byron was not Shelley, but Wordsworth. 
However, they did go, and they were very much 
shocked to find that the name of Shelley was utterly 
unknown at Oxford. The expedition was interesting 
as a specimen of what might be called a very laudable 
enthusiasm, of which he should be glad to see more among 
the youth of this day. It was very interesting to see 
in connection with Wordsworth’s adoration of the beau- 
ties of nature, that his name and fame are incorporated 
with the scenery of the lakes, just as much as are the 
name and fame of Sir Walter Scott with the scenery of 
Scotland, of which he might be said to be the creator. 
It was one of the interesting reminiscences of Voltaire to 
know that while Voltaire fully recognized the superiority 
and the greatness of English poetry over that of his own 
country, in its high moral standard and power of 
thought, Wordsworth was reported to have spoken of 
Voltaire as being a remarkably stupid writer. If he 
were asked, in that perfunctory way in which one was 
sometimes asked to write in a lady’s album, what was 
the greatest poem in the English language, he should 
not have a moment’s hesitation in saying Wordsworth’s 
**Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.” That poem 
to him was the grertest embodiment of philosophic 
poetry, which might decorate youth and childhood itself 
with the years of grave and philosophic manhood.— 
{London Times. 





THE AMERICAN AUTHOR IN ENGLAND. 


Y a coincidence which bears witness to the strength 

of the movement in the American literary class 

for the reform of the inadequate copyright legislation 
of the United States, there are articles on the subject in 
the July number of both of the leading American mag- 
azines. In ‘‘ Harpers” the editor makes a dignified 
plea for justice to the unfortunate foreign author, and 
sets forth yet once more the urgent reasons why, in 
sheer self-respect, the United states should amend their 
defective laws. In the ‘‘ Century” there are two ‘‘ open 
letters,” of which the first is from Dr. Holmes. It was 
written to be read at an entertainment given two months 
ago in New York by « dozen of the leading authors of 
America to raise funds to forward the work of the 
American Copyright League. ‘‘ How mucha great work 
costs !” writes Dr. Holmes. ‘‘ What fortunate strains 
of blood have gone to the formation of that delicate yet 
potent brain tissue! What happy influences have met 
for the development of its marvelous capacities! What 
travail, what throbbing temples, what tension of every 
mental fiber, what conflicts, what hopes, what illusions, 
what disappointments, what triumphs lie recorded be- 
tween the covers on that bookseller’s counter! And 
shall the work which has drained its author's life-blood 
be the prey of the first vampire that chooses to flap his 
penny-edition wings over his unprotected and hapless 
victim ?” Anda litt'e further on he turns from the 
foreign author whose goods are stolen to the native au- 
thor who is ruined by the competition with stolen goods, 
and he tells us that no pension will keep the poor Ameri- 
can author from dying in the poor-house. ‘‘ His books 
may be on every stall in Europe, in their own or in foreign 
tongues, but his only compensation is the free-wij] 
offering of some liberal-minded publisher.” The second 
of the letters in the ‘* Century” is devoted to this relatively 
new side of the copyright question—to the spoliation of 
the American author by the foreigner, and especially by 
the Englishman. With every year now the literary out- 
put of the United States increases, and it is as much at 
the mercy of the English pirate as the literary work of 
Englishmen is at the mercy of the American pirate ; and 
there is no doubt that the English pirate is capable of 
taking advantage of his opportunities. As the writer in 
the ‘“‘Century” declares, a great many American books 
are taken by British publishers without money and with- 





out price. ‘‘ Half adozen English publishers have series 
or libraries in which a good half of the books are of 
American authorship.” At any railway bookstall a 
goodly proportion of the cheaper books displayed are 
stolen reprints of American works. The number of 
books written in the United States and reprinted in Great 
Britain increases every year, and for many, if not for 
most of them, no payment is made. As many English 
authors are honorably paid by American publishers, so 
many American authors are honorably paid by English 
publishers; but, also, as many English authors are 
robbed by American publishers, so many American au 
thors are robbed by English publishers. The evil is not as 
great in Great Britain as in the United States, and it is 
not likely that it ever will be; but it exists here, and tt 
is growing. Only a day or two ago we saw the announce 
ment of an oddly named ‘‘ Britannia Serles of Cheap 
Popular Books,” of which the firsteight numbers were 
all stolen from American authors—and as yet the series 
only extends to the eighth number. Nor ts this the worst. 
The writer in the ‘‘ Century ” quotes Hawthorne's dec- 
laration that the English are much more unscrupulous 
and dishonest pirates than the Americans, because the 
Americans content themselves with reprinting exactly 
title-page and all, while the English edit and alter and 
adapt, attempting a gypsy-like disfiguring to make the 
adopted child pass for their own. Two of the instances 
given are sufficiently comical : one novel of a popular 
American novellst was amended by the substitution 
of the Queen’s name for the President's wherever it oc- 
curred, and of the Thames for the Connecticut ; and an- 
other appeared with the announcement on the title-page, 
but in the finest type, that the final chapter was ‘‘ by 
anothcr hand”! This practice is, unfortunately, not as 
infrequent as we should like to think; one of the most 
notorious instances was the omission of the American 
author’s name from a book of reference for children’s use, 
the book appearing as ‘‘ edited ” by an English scholar 
whose share of the work was trifling and injudicious. 
It is to be regretted greatly that British lawsdo not pre- 
vent literary outrages of this kind, and it is to be hoped 
that they may soon be amended. There is suffering 
among the authors on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
power of putting a stop to this suffering at once lies 
wholly in the hands of the Americans whenever they 
choose to avail themseives of it. The passige of the 
brief, simple, and direct Bill introduced into the Senate 
of the United States by Senator Hawley would stop all 
future pirating of American authors in Great Britain, 
and at the same time stop all future pirating of En- 
glish authors in the United States. For the sake of the 
promising young literature of the United States we hope 
that the Bill will becomo law during the next Congress. 
—([Saturday Review. 








Rooks AND Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—The midsummer holiday number is in 
all respects admirably light and picturesque, with charm- 
ing summer reading, beautiful illustrations, and a flavor 
of the out-doors life we all enjoy or long for in 
these torrid days. Particularly suited for the special 
number is Mr. Henry Eckford’s sketch of life at 
‘*Camp Grindstone” in the Thousand Islands, the meet- 
ing place of the Amcrican Canoe Association, profusely 
illustrated by a fellow enthusiast in the canoer's sport, 
Mr. W. A. Rogers. Another timely feature is Mr. 
Ernest Whitney’s poem, ‘‘ The Glory of the Year,” 
prettily and fancifully furnished with initials and 
borders by Mr. Kenyon Cox. An article on hotel- 
keeping hails the day as near at hand when the frying- 
pan shall have been supplanted by the gridiron, and the 
immense variety of ill-cooked dishes on the bill of fare 
of the mammoth American hotel by a simple and well- 
cooked meal. A fine portrait of William Lloyd Garri- 
son which serves as frontispiece is accompanied by an 
appreciative sketch of Garrison’s life and estimate of his 
character from the pen of Colonel Higginson, including 
a brief review of the inception of the abolition move- 
ment. 

In the war series, the principal article is General Fitz 
John Porter's paper on ‘‘ The Last of the Seven Days’ 
Battles,” passages of which are of the most vivid de- 
scriptive kind. Here is a picture of the horrors of the 
bloody field of Malvern Hill : 

‘While ‘aking Meagher’s brigade to the front, I cro-sed 
& portion of the ground over which a large colamn had ad- 
vanced to attack us, and had a fair opportunity of judging 
of the effect of our fire upon the ranks of theenemy. It was 
something fearful and sad to contemplate ; few steps could 
be taken without trampling upon the body of a dead or 
wounded soldier, or without hearing a piteous cry, begging 
our party to be careful. In some places the bodies were in 
continuous lines and in heaps. Ia Mexico I had seen fields 
of battle on which our armies had been victorious, and had 
listened to pitiful appeals ; but the pleaders were not of my 
countrymen then, and did not, as now, cause me to deplore 
the effects of a fratricidal war. 

‘* Sadder still were the trying scenes I met in and around 
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the Malvern house, which at an early hour that day had been 
given up to the wounded, and was soon filled with our un- 
fortunate men, suffering from all kinds of wounds. At 
night, after issuing orders for the withdrawal of our troops, I 
passed through the building and the adjoining hospitals with 
my senior medical officer, Colonel George H. Lyman. Our 
object was to inspect the actual condition of the men, to 
arrange for their care and comfort, and to cheer them as 
best we could. Here, as usual, were found men mortally 
wounded by necessity left unattended by the surgeons, so 
that prompt and proper care might be given to those in 
whom there was bope of recovery. It seemed as if the 
physician was cruel to one in doing his duty, oy being 
merciful to another whose life might be saved. 

“ While passing through this improvised hospital I heard 
of many sad cases. One was that of the major of the 
Twelth New York Volunteers, a brave and gallant officer, 
highly esteemed, who was believed to be mortally wounded. 
While breathing his last, as was supposed, a friend asked 
him if he had any message to leave. He replied, ‘ Tell my 
wife that in my last thoughts were blended herself, my boy, 
and my flag.’ Then he asked how the battle had gone, and 
when told that we had been successful he said, ‘God bless 
theold tla——’ and fell back apparently dead. For along time 
he was mourned as dead, and it was believed that he had 
expired with his prayer left unfinished on his closing lips. 
Though still an invalid, suffering from the wound then re- 
ceived, that officer recovered to renew his career in the 
war, and now, for recreation, engages in lively contests of 
political warfare. 

“On the occasion of this visit we frequently met with 
scenes which would melt the stoutest heart : bearded men 
piteously begging to be sent home ; others requesting that 
a widowed mother or orphan sisters might becared for ; more 
sending messages to wife or children, or to others near and 
dearto them. We sawthe amputated limbs, and the bodies 
of the dead hurried out of the room for burial. On every side 
we heard the appeals of the unattended, the moans of the dy- 
ing and the shrieks of those under the knife of the surgeon. 
We gave what cheer we could, and left with heavy hearts. 
There was no room then for ambitious hopes of promotion ; 
prayers toGod for peace—speedy peace, that our days 
might be thereafter devoted to efforts to avert another war, 
and that never egain should the country be afflicted with 
such a scourge, filled our hearts as we passed from those 
mournful scenes.”’ 

In addition to another installment of the ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Private” we are given a lively anecdotical and rem 
iniscent article by Mrs. Burton Harrison, relating the 
‘Recollections of a Virginia Girl in the First Year of 
the War.” We quote a paragraph or two: 


‘It was at this time, after a supper at the headquarters 
of the ‘ Maryland line’ at Fairfax, that the afterward so uni- 
versal war-song, ‘My Maryland,’ was set afloat upon the 
tide of army favor. We were sitting outside a tent in the 
warm starlight of an early autumn night, when music was 
proposed. At once we struck up Randall’s verses to the tune 
of the old college song, ‘ Lauriger Horatius’—a young lady 
of the party from Maryland, a cousin of ours, having receatly 
set them to this music before leaving home to share the 
fortunes of the Confederacy. All joined in the ringing chorus, 
and when we finished a burst of applause came from some 
soldiers listening in the darkness behind a belt of trees. 
Next day the melody was hummed far and near through the 
camps, and in due time it had gained and held the place of 
favorite song in the army. No doubt the hand-organs 
would have gotten hold of it ; but, from first to last during 
the continuance of the Confederacy, those cheerful instru- 
ments of torture were missing. (I hesitate to mention this 
fact, lest it prove an incentive to other nations to go to war.) 
Other songs sung that evening, which afterwards had a great 
vogue, were one beginning ‘By blue Patapsco’s billowy 
dash,’ arranged by us to an air from ‘ Puritani,’ and shouted 
lustily, and ‘The years glide slowly by, Lorena,’ a ditty hav- 
ing a queer little quivering triplet in the heroine’s name that 
served as a pitfall to the unwary singer. ‘Stonewall Jack- 
son’s Way’ came on the scene afterwards later in the 
war. 

‘“‘ Another incident of note, in personal experience during 
the autumn of 1861, was that to two of my cousins and to 
me was intrusted the making of the first three battie-flags 
of the Confederacy, directly after Congress had decided 
upon a design for them. They were jaunty squares of scar- 
let crossed with dark blue, the cross bearing stars to indi- 
cate the number of the seceding States. We set our best 
stitches upon them, edged them with golden fringes, and, 
when they were finished, dispatched one to Johnstor, 
another to Beauregard, and the third to Eari Van Dorn— 
the latter afterward a dashing cavalry leader, but then com- 
manding infantry at Manassas. The banners were received 
With all the enthusiasm we could have hoped for; were 
toasted, féted, cheered abundantly. After two years, when 
Van Dorn had been killed in Tennessee, mine came back to 
me, tattered and smoke-stained from long and honorable 
service in the field. Sut it was only a little while after it 
had been bestowed that there arrived one day at our lodg- 
ings in Culpeper a huge, bashful Mississippi scout—one of 
the most daring in the army—with the frame of a Hercules 
and the face of a child. He was bidden to come there by 
his general, he said, to ask if I would not give him an order 
to fetch some cherished object from my dear old home— 
something that would prove to me ‘ how much they thought 
of the maker of that flag!’ After some hesitation I 
acquiesced, although thinking it a jest. A week later I was 
the astonished recipient of a lamented bit of finery left 

within the lines,’ a wrap of white and azure, brought to us 
by Dillon himself, with a beaming face. He had gone 
through the Union pickets mounted on a load of firewood, 
and, while peddling poultry, hed presented himself at our 
town house, whence he carried off his prize in triumph, 


with a letter in its folds telling us how relatives left behind 
longed to be sharing the joys and sorrows of those at large 
in the Confederacy.”’ 


A paper by Mr. Henry King on the Indian Country 
is full of interest to those who recognize the immediate 
importance of the questions involved, and we are glad 
to see from this paper and other indications that the 
public apathy is being in a measure dispelled. As will 
be seen from the following sentences, Mr. King em- 
phatically acquiesces in the opinion persistently urged 
by this paper that ‘‘the flimsy theory of tribal sover- 
eignty should be extirpated.” 


‘* Unquestionably the first necessity of the situation is to 
strengthen, perfect, and make uniform the land-titles of the 
Territory. This can most safely and successfully be accom- 
plished, it is believed, by allotting lands to the Indians in 
severalty—at the rate, say, of one hundred and sixty acres 
per head—and giving them personal titles thereto, inalien- 
able for a stipulated number of year: ; and providing for 
the disposal, at Government prices, of the unallotted and 
remaining portions of their reservations, for their benefit, to 
white settlers. In an allottment of this kind, twelve million 
two hundred and fifty thovsand acres would give each 
Indian, male and female, adult and child, one hundred and 
sixty acres, leaving over two-thirds of the whole Territory 
to be sold on their account—enough to bring them, at a low 
estimate, forty million dollars, er more than five hundred 
dollars per vapita. Such allottment and issua‘ce of in- 
dividual patents would involve, of course, the dissolution 
of tribal relations—another desirable step in the adjustment 
of the general question ; and the Indian would thus be put 
upon an even footing with the white man as to the oppor- 
tunities and advantages of personal independence. At the 
same time, the laws common throughout the States for the 
punishment of crime and the enforcement of contracts 
should be extended over the Territory, and courts estab- 
lishe 1 to administer them. In short, the flimsy theory of 
tribal sovereignty should be extirpated, the reservation 
system replaced by fee-simple grants in severalty, the sur- 
plus lands opened to white settlement, and the Indians 
placed under the restraint and protection of ordinary and 
impartial laws, with a view to making them self-reliant and 
self-supporting.” 


Mr. Edmund Noble, who is familiar by residence in 
Russia and by study of its literature and institutions 
with his subject, has attempted in his little work upon 
The Russian Revolt ; its Causes, Conditions, and Prospects 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) to show the historical 
continuity of that protest of the Russian people against 
absolute power which has within a few years taken on 
so violent a form. He sketches slightly, but suggestive- 
ly, the old free Slav life and the communal autonomy to 
which many of the more enlightened Russians, since their 
country has been penetrated with modern ideas, look back 
with sympathy and regret. He shows how the migrant 
tendencies of the Slav race, and its aversion to great towns, 
harmonized with and increased its craving for local inde 
pendence, and maintain its irritation with the arbitrary, irre- 
sponsible rule of the Tsars. He attributes, perhaps, too 
great a part of the change which came over Russian life and 
government after the forcible introduction of Christianity, 
and during and after the Tatar domination, to the Greek 
Church, with its Byzantine love of absolutism. That the 
Greek Church helped to diminish the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, and im particular to farther degrade the position of 
woman, is doubtless true, yet these things might have hap- 
pened as they did if Christianity had come to Kiev and 
Novgorod from Rome and not from Byzantium. The Tatar 
rule could not but leave its inevitable results, and Russia, 
after the expulsion of the Tatars, could not but maintain 
and expound the system of Eastern absolutism which the 
Grand Duke of Mescow inherited from the Tatars. When 
in the seventeenth century this Eastern despotism, at the in- 
stance of its rulers, began to feel the ferment of the freer 
civilization of the West, the real “ revolt,’’ as it seems to 
us, began, and whether it leans to Slavophilism or Western- 
ism, it remains a continuous and dangerous protest against 
absolutism. The purposes and tendencies of the recent 
phases of that revolt are well discussed by Mr. Noble, but 
this is the part of his book which will be most familiar to 
most readers ; and the essential and substantial merit of 
the whole is to show that the terrorism or other form 
which the revolt may take to-day or to-morrow is only a 
phase and manifestation of an ineradicable social instinct 
and demand. It is with this eonsideration that one finds 
Mr. Noble’s work stimulating to one’s old notions of its 
subject. His knowledge is first hand, and he is a subtle 
and vigorous thinker, and he writes well and strongly. If we 
have a criticism of him to make it is that he is a little in- 
clined to be too fanciful. Thus somewhere or other he 
speaks of the long moonlight nights at St. Petersburg as 
conducive to ‘‘ mental irritation.” 


Fun and Wisdom. By John C. Hervey. (New York: John 
B. Alden.) This is just the book to put inthe hands of 
city boys about to start for vacation in the country. It is 
written true to life and to the experience of boyhood. It is 
an account of what two city boys learned in a summer ya- 
cation, and will be read with interest by the elders of the 
household. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Cleveland’s volume of essays has reached its 
seventh edition. 

—The New York Shakespeare Society will issue its first 
publication in September. 

—Lord Houghton made the annual address at the recent 





meeting of the Wordsworth Society, 


—A new volume by Sir Henry Maine will shortly be pub- 
ished in England under the title of ‘‘ Popular Government.’* 

—A novel enterprise has lately been started in this city 
under the title of the New York Circulating Library for the 
Blind. 

—John B. Alden (New York) has just published a new 
edition of Canon Rawlinson’s ‘Religions of the Ancient 
World.” 

—The latest addition to the Leisure Hour Series (Henry 
Holt & Co.) is ‘‘Madame de Presnel,’”? by E. Frances 
Poynter. 

—The first volume published by the new firm of Ticknor 
& Co., the successors of James R. Osgood & Co., will be 
Miss Howard’s story ‘‘ Aulney Towers.”’ 

—Macmillan & Co. is shortly to issue a comparative 
study of Buddhism and Christianity under the title of ‘‘ The 
Light of Asia and the Light of the World.” 

—D. Appleton «& Co. have just published a new novel by 
J. Esten Cooke entitled ‘‘The Maurice Mystery.”” They 
have also brought out, complete, in one volume, Lord Lyt- 
ton’s poem, ‘‘ Glenaveril.”’ 

—The Boston “‘ Literary World ” suggests that the Long- 
fellow Memorial fund should be devoted to the Harvard 
Annex, which should be hereafter called the Longfellow 
Memorial College for Women. 

—The Canadian Government, in answer to a petition to 
have the Canadian copyright law modified so as to place 
publishers in that country on the same footing as American 
publishers, has declared against the expediency of making 
such a change. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a new edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems in three volumes, the special feature of 
which will be the production, for the first time in Mr. 
Arnold’s collective works, of his striking, dramatic poem, 
‘*Merope : a Tragedy.’’ 

—Cupples, Upham & Co. have just published three sea- 
sonable novels: ‘‘ Silken Threads, a Detective Story ;’ “A 
Simple Love Story ;’’ and ‘A Little Upstart.”” The last 
volume is by Mr. W. H. Rideing, a well-known contributor 
to many magazines and newspapers. 

—Cassell & Co. will shortly publish a story of life in Utah, 
under the title of ‘‘ Bar Sinister.’’ The story is anonymous, 
but is said to be from the hand of a woman of fine gif's 
who is rapidly making a place for herself as a vigorous and 
picturesque writer. A popular success is anticipated for 
this story. 

—Macmillan & Co. have just brought out an edition of the 
New Testament in the original Greek, with text revised by 
Drs. Westcott and Hort, and published in a very convenient 
form for constant handling. The same publishers kave 
added to their admirable series of elementary classics 
**Cicero de Amicitia.”’ 

—The numerous notices of the late Dr. Prime, which have 
appeared since his death, are unanimous in their recogni- 
tion of his remarkable literary facility and his aptitude for 
the pleasanter and lighter forms of writing. It is stated 
that he contributed not less than five columns a week to the 
New York ‘‘ Observer’’ for many years. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published three very 
attractive books to people who love out-of-door life. ‘The 
America’s Cup: How it was Won by the Yacht ‘ America’ 
in 1851, and How it has been Since Defended.’’ By Captain 
R. F. Coffin ; ‘‘ Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With the 
Latest Rules as Played by the Best Clubs.’’ By Lieutenant 
8. C. F. Peile; and ‘“‘ A Canterbury Pilgrimage, as Ridden, 
Written, and Illustrated,’’ by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. 

—Ginn & Co. will publish, August 1, ‘* Stories for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Schools,’’ by Sarah E. Wiltse. These 
stories are intended for children of the kindergarten age, 
and for the primary schools. It will be followed by Stick- 
ney’s ‘‘ Primer and First Reader ;’’ Turner’s ‘‘ Primer and 
First Reader,’’ and ‘“‘ Stories for Young Children.” They 
also announce “Studies in General History, 1000 3.0. to 
1880 a.D.,’? an application of the scientific method to the 
teachings of history, by Mary D. Sheldon, Teacher of His 
tory in Oswego Normal School ; ‘‘ A Hand-book of Poetics,” 
by Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., Head Master of the Swain 
Free School, New Bedford, Mass., and formerly Instructor 
in English in Harvard College. The latter book has three 
divisions: Subject-m2tter, Style, Meter. Each is treated 
from two points of view—the historical, tracing the devel- 
opment, say of the epic or of the heroic couplet; and the 
theoretical, stating clearly the principles and laws of the 
subject under discussion. 

—The “‘ Literary World’’ describes the new quarters of 
Roberts Brothers at No. 3 Somerset Street in this interesting 
fashion ;: ‘‘ The house which used to be the home of the late 
Silas Pierce, is the best style of the older Boston, and has 
been put in new and perfect order for its business occupa- 
tion. An extension has been built inthe yard, giving a side 
entrance from Pemberton Square, and converting the base- 
ment into a large, commodious, and well-lighted back-room. 
Here in great bins are stored the publications of the firm. 
The large parlors on the first floor are the offices ; in front 
the desk of Mr. Niles, the presiding genius of Roberts 
Brothers, and in the middle a generous library table, covered 
with the periodicals and jurnals of the day; in the rear the 
counting-room, with desks for book-keepers and cashier. 
The rooms are lofty and dignified, and have been fitted up 
in exquisite taste in light tints of yellowand buff. Around 
the walls hang framed portraits of noted authors and the 
original designs of many of the illustrations introduced 
into their works. Altogether these commanding, convenient, 
and attractive quarters are well worthy of one of the fore- 
most publishing houses of the country; an institution 
which we should say might fitly take untoitself now the 
new name of the ‘Somerset Press.’ Mr. Hamerton and 








Jean Ingelow would well enjoy sitttng down here together 
for an hour’s hospitable chat with Mr. Niles.” 
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THE CHRISTI AN UNION. 





MUSIC AND ART. 


The musical and art eccentricities and the general 
** crankiness”’ which characterize the life of Ludwig, 
King of Bavaria, are matter of common talk, and have 
been made familiar to us on this side of the ocean 
through his association with Wagner. Among others 
of his peculiarities he has a way now and then of getting 
a fancy into his head that his master’s music will not 
exert its fullest effect upon him unless he can hear it 
absolutely alone, and so the intendant of the Royal 
Opera-House will receive word that His Majesty wishes 
the house and the company to himself for a certain time ; 
or more likely the king will send no word at all, if he 
is really consistent in keeping up his reputation for an 
irresponsible, but an infallible, party—but arrive at the 
last moment and have a house full turned out of doors 
for the sake of gratifying his whim. Recently, at one of 
these private performances, the king having dined toc 
heartily, let us suppose, fell sound asleep, and thereby 
set the unfortunate stage-manager into a frenzy of doubt 
and anxiety. If he undertook to wake the king, he 
risked the king's displeasure ; if not, ditto. To go on 
with the music seemed useless; but stopping it, like 
stopping a sleeping car, would have probably aroused 
the monarch and called for a continuation. Here was a 
dilemma, equal almost to that of the young man in 
Frank Stockton’s ‘‘ Lady and the Tiger,” but, unlike 
that, the problem was solved, for the stage-manager de- 
cided to continue the performance, regarding it as a re- 
hearsal, and let the king sleep. 

For the sake of sparing His Majesty’s feelings, we at- 
tributed the cause of his somnolence to a too hearty 
dinner, but truthfully, we must say that herein lies the 
significance of the incident. If King Ludwig, the friend 
and patron of Wagner himself, will occasionally nod 
and fall asleep over Wagner's music, is there not some 
excuse for the unfortunate husbands and brothers on 
this side the water, unappreciative but accommodating, 
who sacrifice themselves to take a wife, or sister, who 
fairly dotes on Wagner, to hear the German artists at the 
Metropolitan, and while she sits enraptured atthe mael 
strom of music, himself calmly endures it, wondering 
meanwhile how she can enjoy it, and speculating as to 
the price X——— must have paid for his wife’s diamonds, 
there in the second tier of boxes, until, like the king, he 
falls asleep, and paves the way for a carriage, or, more 
likely, a horse car, lecture on the way home. 


Although we have heard a great deal said of the ec- 
centricities of this monarch, we have not, after all, 
learned very much of his personality, and as some of 
his individual traits have been amusingly set forth ina 
recent article in the London ‘‘Globe,” we take for 
granted our readers wish to hear more, and quote the 
paragraphs herewith. As to his personal appearance 
our gossip says : 

King Ludwig was, and may be still, the type of that 
virile ideal beauty thought of in connection with the 
heroes of the ‘“ Niebelungen,” justifying his popular 
appellation of ‘‘ The Knight of the Silver Swan.” Tall, 
with magnificent auburn hair and mustache, with soft, 
deep-blue eyes, his em>onpoint, which was only begin- 
ning to show about four years ago, added majesty to his 
stature, and made him look the wished for champion of 
outraged innocence. But the maidens sigh in vain. In 
vain do they cast languishing glances at the seven hcr- 
metically-closed white-enameled and gilt shutters of the 
second floor of the royal residence ; the same apartment 
which Ludwig occupied before his accession to the 
throne. No profane outsider, male or female, has ever 
set foot in it. The description of the lake, with its the 
atrically arranged hurricanes, of the artificial moon, of 
the constellated boat, propelled by living swans, in 
which the king reposes, may be below or far surpassing 
the reality. No one knows, for no one likely to give 
a true account of them is ever met with. Such serv- 
ants as might tell disappear like superannuated postboys 
and dead donkeys. What becomes of them? That is 
another riddle. The element most threatening to this 
secrecy has been eliminated from the royal household 
by the King himself, namely, the female one. 

“ Brooms that shatter do not sweep : 

Maids that chatter, spy and peep,”’ 
are vigorously tabooed from the royal precincts; so is 
the hefdame who might in a fit of sentimentality be in- 
clined to expatiate in her afternoon-coffee parliament 
upon the poetry with which the near presence of such a 
** schine-seele”’ as that of the King inspires her. More- 
over, the perzonal attendant of Ludwig II. is a kind of 
Grimaud, who, in contest with deliberate mutism, and 
the faculty of dispatching Paul Pry and his fellow with 
a flea in his ear, would have won the cup from the body 
servant of Athos. In fact, his master himself is not un- 
like ‘‘the taciturn musketeer” portrayed by the elder 
Dumas, and, if report is to be believed, ill-requited love, 
though of another pattern than that of d’Artagnan’s 
comrade, has also determined his character. The legend 
runs that Ludwig II., while visiting the exhibition of 
1867, became passionately enamored of the Empress 
Eugénie, and that, with the impetuosity of youth, he 
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did not sufficiently hide his sentiments. It is also said 
that in accompanying him to the station the Empress 
embraced him, smiling in the most natural and charm- 
ing manner; and that since then he has, Ilke the little 
urchin in ‘‘ Punch,” been trying to rub the salute in in- 
instead of off. Certain is it that Ludwig has never 
allowed the lips of another woman to brush the place, 
‘‘because it was sore.” The only one who ever tried 
had a ducking for her reward. It was the actress who 
created the rdle of ‘‘ Iseult.”.. The King invited her to 
take a turn in his boat, and made her repeat her great 
aria. Becoming too enthustastic, she was about to fling 
herself into the royal arms. Their owner merely 
chucked her into the stream, and left her to get out as 
best she could. It should be added that she was dark, 
and not comely. 

All this, and much more, is related with bated breath 
at Munich. The inhabitants of the capital rogard the 
Sovereign with a kind of awe; the upper classes look 
upon him as a poet trying to realize the fancies of his 
own and others’ brains ; the humbler look upon him as 
a supernatural being. The artificial life King Ludwig 
leads may be more human than people suspect. Unable 
to find the counterfeit of his dreams in every-day life, 
the King has had recourse to scenic simulacra. Exist- 
ence to him {sa stage, the representations on which he 
witnesses alone, least his surroundings should put an end 
to his illusions. It is for this reason also, perhaps, that 
the King has a horror of the piano, ‘‘ which,” he says, 
‘is too mechanical, and militates against the true under- 
standing of all other instrumeats.” He only admits the 
full orchestra. He reads a score at sight, and is capable 
of offering suggestions at rehearsals which neither Herr 
Herman Levy, the conductor, nor Herr Stehle, the stage 
director and manager, think beneath their art nor fling 
to the winds, They are the sole two personages from 
whom the King brooks discussion ; for Ludwig is not a 
familiar monarch, and he requires the particular worship 
which Louis X[V. demanded from his courtiers. He 
would fain have made Munich another Versailles: but 
the times seem to have gone by for that kind of grand- 
eur. Failing in this, Ludwig has retired within him- 
self. He never visits any of the artists’ studios with 
which his capital swarms. Both his father and grand- 
father did this, which made them very popular indeed. 
In short, in taking him asa misogynist and solitary ‘‘ Rol 
Soleil,” one is sure to get a pretty correct idea of his 
character, notwithstanding the mystery and legend that 
surround it. Instead of Lulli he has Wagner; a Ger- 
man Moliére not being forthcoming, Ludwig II. con- 
voked, some seven years ago, the professors of the uni- 
versity to determine whether it was possible to translate 
the great French poet and playwright, and to preserve 
the exact measure of the original Alexandrine. He loves 
the ‘‘ grand century,” and imitates it after his own fash- 
ion.—London Globe. 


This subject of personalities and individual surround- 
ings is invariably interesting with regard to men or 
women who have become deservedly famous, and in- 
vests them with a new charm for the public in propor- 
tion to the interest of their home life. Somo one recently 
visited the home of Madame Valleria (whom opera-goers 
will readily recall), in Leicestershire, Eagland, and after- 
ward ‘‘ wrote it up” for the London ‘‘ World.” If the 
rest of us could have been there, we should have dis- 
covered that the first door to the right, near the perch, 
is that of Madame Valleria’s little study, where she 
spends most of her time when she is not riding to covert- 
side on Comet or Fencer, tending her roses, looking 
after the well-being of her Alderney cows and prize 
chickens, or driving Dot in her pony-cart along the 
shady and sweet scented Leicestershire lanes, It is here, 
dressed in a cool cream-colored Persian silk trimmed 
with old lace, with a fine diamond cat’s-eye brooch as 
almost her only ornament, and a plain straw hat and a 
pair of gardening gloves on a chair by her side, you are 
most likely to find your hostess when you reach Bos- 
worth House. 

The contrast between her Leicestershire home and 
Drury Lane is a very striking one, and it is difficult to 
say whether Alwina Valleria loves more dearly the call- 
ing of her choice or the congenial pleasures of a coun- 
try life. In both she brings that dauntless determina- 
tion and pluck which her unaffected manners, womanly 
simplicity, and ‘atl/e so little betoken, and which gain 
her so often the enthusiastic applause of an admiring 
audience, the brush in the hunting field, and the best 
medals and prizes when she exhibits her roses, her 
chickens, or her Alderney cows. ‘‘I love the country 
very dearly,” says Madame Valleria, after you have re- 
turned from your tour of inspection, ‘‘ and I freely con- 
fess that the hunting, the horses, and the roses are all 
after my own heart; but I think I put my singing 
before them all. I shall never give it up till my voice 
shows sign of wear and tear. Then I shall sing no 
more, but shall settle down to a quiet life here in Leices- 
tershire, and do my best to help those who are strug- 
gling with the difficulties of the career I have quitted 
forever 





Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., has explained, in a letter toa 
friend, published in the ‘‘ Critic,” the reasons which 
have led him to decline the honor which has been ac- 
cepted by Mr. Millais. Hesays: ‘‘I do not know what 
you think about my declining the offered honor, but [ 
should like you to know and believe, as I should like it 
to be generally known and believed, that I value it 
most highly, less because so flattering to myself—though 
I am not insensible to that—than as being, through me, 
a proof of sympathy with aims not of a popular character, 
and as affording encouragement never held out to the 
atudent before. I felt the necessity of declining it be 
cause my devotion to this not popular direction of ar! 
has led me only into expenses, and not having a fortune, 
and yet being determined to devote all my future to such 
unremunerative work, I perceived it would be imposs!- 
ble for me to wear the dignity with any kind of grace. 
Being nervous, and perhaps fanciful, this I could not 
but feel would be asource of constant vexation, inter 
fering with the tranqull pursuit of my difficult enough 
objects. Yet I would not have it for a moment sup 
posed that I am indifferent to social honors. On the 
contrary, as we do not live in a Republic, I consider 
them most valuable, and feel that the possession of them, 
whether by inberitance or otherwise, should be an addi- 
tional incentive to lead worthy lives. Understand that 
I do not plume myself upon my action ; on the contrary, 
there are many moments when I tee! that I ought to 
have overcome what seemed to me to be a reasonable 
reluctance, and place myself {n an unsatisfactory pos! 
tion for the sake of becoming @ permanent example of 
the success that may be expected from steadiness of 
purpose.’ 
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STANLEY'S oo ey! AND THE FOUNDING or Ts FREE 
E. of Work and rey tion. H. a. Geaeeey » 
author of “ Throwss the Dark Continent,” oGoctsere and M ag 
pony ne Dedicated by « al perm to H. M. the King of 
lgians. With over One Mundred Miustrattons and Maps. 2 

vols., pp. 1,060. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $10. 


CHAPTERS on Ans LIFE. Mra. 8. B. Herrick. Llus- 
Square ifmo, eloth, 61. (im Harper’s Young 
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REVISED VERSION OF an OLD TESTAMENT. In Four 
Volumes, large type. Pp. 2,084. 8vo, eloth, red ges, $10. (Uniform 
in size of page and t typography ‘with arper’s amecteen Pica 
Edition of the Revised Version of the New Testamen 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN 
ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative ef Travel ana Exploration from 
1878 to 1888. By Beary o. vee F.R.G.8,,&c. With man Illus 

trations and Maps. 8v0, ornamental cloth, 


UPON A CAST. A Novel. By Charlotte Dunning. Pp. 3%. 16mo, 
extra cloth, $1. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. A se a. Illustrated by C. 8S. Reinhart 
Pp. 246. 12mo, extra cloth, $1. 


STUDENT'S ECC LRSIASTICAL HISTORY. Part Il The 
History of the Chris during the Middle iy hen : witha 
4 A of the + gy Centuries XL. to XVI. By Philip 

Smith, B. Tilustrated. te le , 7. 12mo, cloth, $1. (Un 
fora itn “ The Student's tical History.’ * Bart I. Tlus 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00.) 


DIET FOR THE SICK, A Treatise on the Values of Foods 
their Application to Special Conditions of A th rs nese ee 
andon it Methods of their Pre tios. By Mrs. Mary F 
derson, Author of “ Practical Coo! ed and Dinner-Giving.” “Titus 

trated. Pp. x. 24. 12mo, cloth, § 


* BOOTS AND SADDLES; Life in Dakota with General 
Custer. By Mrs. Riizabeta B. Custer. With yt a of General 
Custer, and Map. Pp. $12. 12mo, extra eloth, $1.30 


oO ATs OR WILD OATS ¢ Common Sense for Young Men. Ly 
. M. Buekley, LL.D. Pp. xtv., 906. 12mo, eloth, $1.5. 


lL. ry ES OF GREAT ST ATESM EN: felon Thomistokies. 
the Rev. Sir Geor e W. Cox. Bart., M.A., author of * A General 

i story of Greece,” ete. hg Xx.. 2%. 1émo, eloth, 75 ua, 
BISHO P SIM PRON” SSER MONS, Sermons of the Rev. Mat- 
hew Simpso' .D., late Bishop of the me a 


D.D. 
ichureh, Faited rhe the Rev. Geerge R. Croo! 
“4, Svo, eloth, $2.56. 


FLY-RODS AND FLY TAC KLE. Suggestions as to their 
‘Vanufaeture a nd Use Heary P. Wella Tiustrated Pp. 364 
Post 8v0, illuminated elo , $2.50, 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. RE. By M Treat, author of 
Chapters en Ants,” ete lustrated. . Bp. vid 12mo, cloth, $1.5). 
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Tuk Use or SuNrLowers.—This plant 
is a vigorous grower, and has been extolled 
as a preventive of malarial diseases. The 
seed affords excellent food for hens and 
also for horses. It is said that there is no 
kind of feed that will keep horses in 
health, give them a sleek appearance, and 
make them lively and spirited like the 
seed of the sunflower, feeding half a pint 
night and morning. It {is particularly 
recommended for giving a horse power of 
endurance, being fed half a pint night 
and morning with other feed. The stalks 
and heads, after the seeds are worked out, 
also make good material for fires, and are 
especially convenient in summer when a 
quick fire is desired and an enduring heat 
is not wanted. In their growth they make 
a showy appearance about dwellings and 
give an agreeable fragrance to the alr. 
The latest direction in the line of utiliza- 


tion of the sunflower is the planting of 
seed in a place at the proper distances, so 
that the stalks as they grow will serve as 
bean-poles. We have seen them started 
in this way this season, and as the stalks 
grow the leaves are removed, thus form- 
ing an excellent stalk for the beans, but 
what the effect will be upon them remains 
to be seen. The roots must tax the feed- 
ing capacity of the soll quite heavily.— 
[Germantown Telegraph. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR 
YACHTSMEN, 
TENNIS PLAYERS, 
WHEELMEN. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP: How it Was 
Won by the Yacht America in 1854 
and How it Has Been Since Defended. 


By Capt. Rotanp FF. Corrin, author of 

“Sailor's Yarns,’ ‘Archibald the Cat,” 

“How Old Wiggins Wore Ship,”’ ete, ete. 

1 vol. 12mo. With Illustrations. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

A history of all the races since 1851 for the posses- 
sion of the trophy, the emblem of the yachting 
supremacy of the world—commonly called the 
Queen’s Cup—with an account of the English yachts 
Genesta and Galatea, entered for the races to be 
sailed in September, 1885, for this coveted prize. 
Also descriptions of the yachts Priscilla and Puritan. 
There are twelve full page illustrations from draw- 
ings by Frederick 8. Cozzens, an engraving of the 
cup, and a reproduction of John Leech’s cartoon 
published in London * Punch ” after the remarkable 
victory of the America in 1851. 


LAWN TENNIS ASA GAME OF SKILL. 


With the Latest Revised Rules, as played by 
the best Clubs. By Lieut. S. C. F. Perr, 
B.S.C. Edited by Ricuarp D. SEars. 1 vol, 
12mo, flexible cloth. 75 cents. 

There has hitherto been no book treating lawn 
tennis as a game of skill, showing Its possibilities 
and giving practical advice for the cultivation of 
scientific play. Mr. Peile’s little volume appeals 
directly to that large class of tennis players who are 
anxious to become proficlent in the sport. Mr. R. 
DL. Seara, who holds the championship of America, 
has added much that will interest American readers ; 
his notes are always practical, and cannot fail to be 
of service even to experts In the game. 

Ridden, 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. ;iten 


and Illustrated by Josgra and E.izaneta 
Rosins PENNELL. 1 Vol., square 8 vo. Paper. 
50 vents. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pennell furnish an exceedingly 
entertaining story of an unconventional journe 
from London to Canterbury. They made the pil- 
grimage, not by rail, as the latter-day pilgrims 
usually travel, but on a tricycle, [t was a merry 
spin through a glorious country, following the road 
of the famous company of bygone days, The illus- 
trations, which crowd every page, are in Mr. Pen- 
nell’s happiest vein. 


*,* Any of these books will be sent, pees. on 
receipt of price, or they may be Jound at all book- 
sellers’ everywhere. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


a ae) Ag 7A 
The Greatest Value. 
We want to place “ Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday-School,’’ by Rev. Dr. Chas. 8. Rob- 
inson, within the reach of every school in 
this country. With this in mind, we have 
reduced the prices about 25 per cent., so that 
any one can now purchase 


100 S. S. Music-books for $17. 


20 copies, hymn and tune book, boards. 

80 “hymn edition, boards. 

The full cloth (red, with red edges) hymn 
and tune book has been reduced from 40 to 
30 cents ; the board edition (the prettiest and 
strongest board book in the market) from 
30 to 25 cents; the hymn edition, boards, 
from 20 to 15 cents. 

This only refers to the price. ; if you want 
to read testimonials from hundreds of super- 
intendents, send for the pamphlet contain- 
ing them. The leading papers of every Prot- 
estant denomination commend this book in 
the very highest terms. 

Tue Century Co., 33 E, 17th 87., N. Y 


1D). APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I. 
Completion of Owen Meredith’s New Poem. 


Glenaveril ; or, The Metamorphoses, 


A POEM IN SIX BOOKS 
Lyrron, author of ** Lucile.” 
and VI, in One Part. 12mo, paper. 
59 cents. Completing the work. 


By the Ear. or 
Books 1V, V 
Price, 


Book _1.—THE ORPHANS. | BookIV.—THE GUARDIANS 
Rook Il.—FaTAaLiry, | Book V.—TH&® LOVERS. 
Book III.—THE ALPs. | Book VI.—CoRDELIA. 


“T must say at once that this strikes me as the 
freshest, the strongest, the most varied and enter 

taining rolume of new verse [ have’ever had occa 
sion to review. The poem has the discursive fresh- 
ness and force of extremely brilliant conversation. 
It may possibly prove an epoch-making book. It 1s 
almost certain to have many iimitators.”—[Academy, 
cwrThe work complete, in: one 


cloth, will be published next week. 
Il. 


The Maurice Mystery. 


A NOVEL. By J. Esren Cooke, author of 

“The Virginia Comedians,”’ ete, 12mo, pa 

per. Price, 25 cents. 
The mysterious has always been one of the most 
attractive elements tn fictitious literature. Mr. J. 
Esten Cooke has thrown his whole strength into de- 
veléping the singular mystery that overshadowed 
the Maurice family from Its origin to Its final start! 
ing disclosure. tl 


Cattle-Raising on the Plains of North 
America. 


By WALTER BARON Von RICHTHOFEN. 
102 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

“ Having lived tn Colorado for many years, and 
being engaged tn raising atock, | have become fully 
acquainted with the cattle business. There being 
no book of which I have heard thst treats of cattle 
raising in the West, fully and systematically, I hope 
this publication may be of use to those of my read- 
ers who contemplate embarking in this great in- 
dustry,—{ Author's Note. 


IV. 


Elements of Modern Medicine, 


INCLUDING PRINCIPLES OF PATHOL. 
OGY AND THERAPEUTICS, WITH MANY 
USEFUL MEMORANDA AND VALUABLE 
TABLES FOR REFERENCE. Designed for 
the Use of Students and Practitioners of 
Medicine. By R. Frencu Srone, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and 
Clinical Medicine, in the Central College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, etc. 
12mo, xii., 369 pages, leather, with pocket 
and tuck. Price, $2.50. 


“It has been suggested that an abridged work, 
resenting the more advanced views of leading 
authorities throughout the world, with reference to 
general pathology and therapeutics, considered in 
connection with certain other points of practical 
importance, if arranged for convenient and ready 
eference (and of suitable form to be carried in the 

xcket), might prove of infinitely more value toa 
pusy practitioner than many larger and more cum- 
brous volumes which fill the shelves of our libra- 
ries.”—{From the Preface. 


School Edition of Hodgson’s Errors 
in the Use of English. 


A CLASS-BOOK FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, 
BASED ON HODGSON’S WORK. Com- 
piled and Edited by J. Doveias Curistie, 
B.A., Master of Modern Languages, Colleg 
late Institute, St. Catherines, Ontario, 12mo, 
vil , 135 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“The subject-matter has been entirely rearranged, 
and by thorough subdivision made more service- 
able for both teacher and pupil.”—{From Prefatory 
Note. 


VI. 
The Guardsmah’s Hand-Book. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR THE 
USE OF THE RANK AND FILE (IN- 
FANTRY) OF THE MILITIA FORCES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By N. Hersurer. 
18mo, 136 pages, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
“This little work was undertaken with the view 
of presenting, iu a convenient shape, for the use of 
the rank and file of the National Guard, such prin- 
cipal and practical details of instruction as are 
necessary to every soidier in his duties; the com- 
plier belleving it highly necessary that the guarda- 
man should not be wholly dependent upon the 
instruction which he can obtain, only at long inter- 
vals, in the company drill. room, but be enabled by 
study, in his own time, to perfect himself in bis 
duties.” —{ From the Preface. 


Vii, 
Appleton's Dictionary of New York and 
Vicinity, 1885. 


An Alphabetically arranged Index to all 
Places, Societies, Institutions, Amusements, 
and other features of the Metropolis and 
Neighborhood, upon which information is 
needed by the Stranger or the Citizen. Re- 
vised and corrected for 1885. With Maps of 
New York and Vicinity. Paper. Price, 30 
cents. 


volume, 


12mo, 


For sale by ali booksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 





1, 3, & 5 Bonp StReET, NEw Yors«, 


For Summer Reading. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NIMROD_IN_THE_ NORTH; 


Or, Hunting und Fishine Adventures in 
the Arctic Regions. 

By Lieut. Frepenick Scuwarka,. 1 vol., large 
quarto, very fully illustrated. Price, $2.50 
“The author has confined himself almoat exclu 
sively tosuch scenes and adventures as came within 
his personal knowledge a few years since, in the 
region north of Hudson's Bay, and, more recently, in 
the interlor of Alaska. He deserives in a general 
way the life of the sportsman inthe frozen north, 
his camps, his sledges, and the native hunter and his 

weapons, aud the animals that furnish the sport.” 


THE BAR SINISTER. 


A SOCIAL STUDY 








1 vol., 12mo0, 360 pages; extra cloth. 


nt on 
$1.25. 


Price, 


“The Bar-Sinister” is a novel that will attract 
more than ordinary attention. The name of the 
author is not given, but it is Known to be written 
by one in possesion of the facts and who speaks 
by enthociey. There is no sermonizing in on baake 
The text is Mormomtsm, the bas-sinister on the 
escutcheon of this great republic. The characters 
introduced are every-day people. The hero,a New 
York business man, who goes to Salt Lake City with 
his wife and baby, and who falls a victim to the en 
ticements of the “ saints.” 


SWEET MACE. 


A SUSSEX LEGEND. 
By G. MAnnvi Le Fg wn. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
new style. Price, $1.00. 
“We believe that not many who read the first 


chapter of ‘sweet Mace’ will lay it aside until they 
have read the last.”’—Spectator. 


THE OLD FACTORY. 


A LANCASHIRE STORY. 

By Wituiam Westa.t, author of * Red Ryving- 
ton,” etc, etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, new style, 
Price, $1.00. 

In “The Old Factory” Mr. Westall gives rein to 
his gift for depicting both the pathetic and the hu 
morous. The story is of a ee town andofa 
young man who was better educated than his father. 
There is a very pretty love story and many strong 
bits of character drawing. 


A Diary of Two Parliaments, 











By Henry W. Luoy. Vol. 1—Tae Disrarui Panr- 
LIAMENT, 1874-1880, 1 vol., octavo, with por- 
trait of Disraeli, extra cloth. Price, $4.00. 

“This volume is literally what it professes to be, 
adiary of events passing under the eye of the ob 
server ; not only isit adiary of events, but it isa 
gallery of portraits sketched from the life with 
ae strokes during the premiership of 

Disraeli,” 


CHARMING NOVELS. 
AT_LOVE’S EXTREMES. 


By Mavrice THompson, author of “ A Tallahas- 
see Girl,” etc., eto. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 
Price, $1.00. 


POVERTY CORNER. 


(*A LITTLE WORLD.") 
By G. MANVILLE Fenn, author of ‘* My Patients,” 
ete., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, new style, 
Price, $1.00. 


RED RYVINGTON. 


By WititAm WestAa.t, author of * Larry Lohen- 
grin,” eto., etc. 1 vol., 12mo0, cloth, new 
style. Price, $1.00 

“Among the new novels of the season, Mr. Henry 


F. Keenan's 
TRAJAN 


must be promptly accorded the first place.”—{New 
York Herald 
1 Vol., 12mo. Price, $1.80. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
prepald, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL & C0., Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 














Chautauqua Periodicals. 
Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald, 


an eight-page paper printed on a steam-power press 
on the Assembly grounds at Chautauqua every 
morning during the meeting in August ; 19 numbers 
in the volume, containing stenographic reports of 
more than 7) lectures on Science, Philosophy, Ne 
ligion, and Practical Questions, besides reports of 
lectures, meetings, debates, and class-room drills. 
AN INVALUABLE COLLECTION. 
The first number will appear Saturday, August 1. 

Subscription price, - - - - - $1.00 
In clubs of five or more at one time, We. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


4 first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, contain- 
ing one-half of the Required Readings of the course, 
with the special departments of Local Circles, 
Questions and Answers on the Books tn the course, 
: L. & C. Work, and Notes on the Required Read- 
ngs. 


A LITERARY DEPARTMENT of great merit, 
furnishing articles from the foremost writers of 
the country. 

Subscription Price, ° e e e $1.50 
In Clubs of five or more at one time, P 1.35 
Vol VL will begin with the October number. 


Chautauqua Boys and Girls. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


A Daily Paper for the Boys and Girls, to be Issued 
at Chautauqua in Me poe Pictures of Chautauqua 
life. Full accounts of all children’s meetings. 
Subscription Price, e ‘ ° e $0.50 
In Clubs of five or more e ° e « 40 
COMBINATION OFFER, 

The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Her- 


eee rere 2.2 
The Chautauquan, Assembly Daily Herald, 


and Chautauqua Boys and Girls, . 2.7 
ddress DR. T. L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor 





Meadville, 


( 


Standard Classic Atlas 
WITH 


INDEX, 


Containing complete and authoritative maps of 


Classic lands, engraved on steel, with tinted 
boundaries. The Index gives the latitude 
and longitude of places mentioned in the 
maps, with both their anclent and modern 
names, 
In issuing this Atlas {t has been the 
f the publishers to present what 


purpose 
should be 


recognized by scholars every where as the highest 


»btainable authority in its department. 


Price by Mail, $2.50. 


Webster's 
Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 

An entirely new compilation. It treats about 
60,000 words, and in its etymologies and 
definitions is more thorough and acourate 
than any other abridged dictionary. A Pro 
nouncing Vocabulary of 24,000 Proper Names 
is given in the appendix. For sale by all book 
sellers. 


Price by Mail, $1.80. 


Handy Atlas of the World 


Contains, among many other valuable features, 
Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps 
of all the States, Commercial Map of the 
United States, Maps of the Principal Cities of 
the Union, Recent Polar Explorations, Cen 
tral Africa, Egypt and the Soudan, Alaska, 
etc., etc.—in all, 38 maps and valuable statis- 
tics. Bound in flexiblecloth. For sale by all 
booksellers 


Price by Mail, 50 Cents. 


Mention Christian Union. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York 


Music Books of the First Class, 


For Ohoruses or Quartet Choirs. 


Ditson & Co. are fortunate in having THREE 
first-class books at once to present to the notice of 
choirs and their leaders. AU are equally good; 
they vary as the tastes of their compilers vary. 
Please examine and choose ! 


$1 sent will bring to you, by return mail, a copy 
of Laus DKo, or SANTORAL, or VOX LAUDIS. 

. By ARTHUR HENSHAW. 234 large oc- 
Laus Deo. tavo pages. 36 distinguished com 
posees contribute about 6) Anthems for all oceastons 
700d Solos, Duets, and Choruses, Good supply of 
Christmas and Easter music. §1, or $9 per dozen. 


By PALMER & TROWBRIDGE. 176 
The Santoral. pages ss Anthems, 15 


Ke 
sponses, and 3 Chants. Churech-like and impressive 
music, 


About one third of the music by the com 
pilers. $1, or $9 per dozen 


y : By ERNst LESLIE. 224 pages 
Vox Laudis. Besides fine arrrangments from 
the Masters, there are good anthems by 25 successful 
modern composers. Music in excellent taste 
throughout. $1, or $9 per dozen 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cat- 
alogue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and 
Trimmings. 


Now Ready: 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FoR MEssrs. 


Moody & Sankey’s Meetings. 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By IRA D.SANKEY & JAS. McGRANAHAN 


Containing 128 large octavo pages of new and tried 
Songs especially adapted for devotional meetings 
THe GosPEL Cuorr ts not intended to take the place 
of the GosPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, but will be 
used in connection with it, and will be found of 
great value, 
Music Edition, in Paper Covers, 30 cents 

m bi Board " — 
Cloth = se * 
6 cents additional if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH Sr., Cuicaco. 


UNMOUNTED > 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, arcnitecture,etc. Send 10 cents in stam 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 ob 
jJecta. Mention thie paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.,, 

338 Washington &t., Boston, Mass, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union® 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


An oflicer now in Arizona has written a letter in which 
he answers the inquiry, ‘‘ Why don’t the United States 
troops catch the raiding Apaches ?” He says that the 
Indians have from five toseven good saddle horses each. 
The soldiers are compelled to follow with one horee each, 
loaded down with blanket, overcoat, two canteens, lar- 
iat, picket pin, side lines, nosebag, currycomb and 
brush, sometimes four to six days’ rations, a pannikin, 
tin cup, and numerous other little traps that are of no 
use, but always in the way. Then comes the gun and 
field belt, with fifty rounds of cartridges, with one hun- 
dred more in the saddle pockets ; then the pistol and 
belt, with twenty-four pistol cartridges. ‘* Weight a 
man with all this,” says the sergeant, ‘‘and then turn 
him loose after an Indian pony, with a shell of a saddle, 
a gun and ammunition, and an almost nude buck, and 
see which winsin the race of three hundred miles, to say 
nothing of the buck’s remounts and perfect knowledge 
of the country.” 


The valedictorian at Wabash College certainly dis- 
played the frankest sort of original criticism when he 
remarked : 

*“ Why shall I not say to you that I prefer Mr. Voor- 
hees and Mr. Harrison to Demosthenes and Cicero? I 
do say that if one of the speeches of General Tom Browne, 
of Indiana, had been delivered by Demosthenes, and had 
come down to us clothed in Greek, it would have glad- 
dened all the classical schools of the world. Henry 8. 
Lane, from the rostrum in this very town, has flooded 
the ears and thrilled the hea’ts of multitudes with a 
nobler eloquence than that of any heathen of Greece or 
Rome. Hannegan, and Hendricks, and Harrison, and 
Voorhees, and McDonald, and silver-tongued Dick 
Thompson have shaken the forum yonder with a power 
that did not belong to Cicero.” 








The days of summer grow lcnger as we go northward, 
and the days of winter grow shorter. At Hamburg the 
longest day has seventeen hours, and the shortest, seven. 
At Stockholm, the longest has eighteen and a half 
hours, and the shortest, five andahalf. At St. Peters- 
burg, the longest has nineteen, and the shortest, five 
hours. At Finland, the longest has twenty-one and a 
half, and the shortest, two and a half! At Wandarbus, 
in Norway, the day lasis from the 2ist of May to the 
22d of July, the sun not getting below the horizon for 
the whole time, but skimming along very close to it in 
the north. At Spitzbergen the longest day lasts three 
months and a half. 





How low a temperature it is possible for animal life 
to be maintained in is a question that hes been occupy- 
ing the attention of some English scientists. They 
report that a live rabbit survived an hour’s exposure to 
a temperature of 100 degrees below zero. It was not 
frozen, its body heat being reduced only to forty-three 
degrees. Live frogs became quite solid in half an hour 
at twenty to thirty degrees below zero, and in two in- 
stances recovered from the freezing. Intense cold for 
many hours failed to destroy microscopic organisms, 
whose vitality was simply arrested by freezing, and was 
resumed when a suitable temperature was restored. 





A merchant who has advertised along highways a 
great deal, on fences, barns, rocks, and mile-posts, admits 
that the last $5,000 thus expended is a total waste, this 
thing has been so overdone. Probably the gross money- 
seekers who have disfigured rustic scenery of a high 
order and won the hatred of people of sensibility by their 
indecent zeal will likewise testify that the novelty is gone 
from the odious method they took to arrest attention, 
and that the last investments in that form of advertising 
were a waste of capital. Unless they have abandoned 
their atrocities, laws should be framed for the protection 
of scenery against vandals. —({Syracuse Standard. 





Says an exchange: ‘' At the Atlanta University prizes 
are offered for the best specimens of the various crops 
which the students cultivate on the expcrimental farm. 
The prize for the best Irish potatoes was won by a native 
African boy, who produced some of the finest speeimens 
of that valuable root ever seen in this locality. Several 
of the students explained his success by the fact that he 
frequentiy prayed over hie potato patch. Another ex- 
planation offered was that he frequently worked his 
pota'oes when his competitors were idle. The students 
took their choice of these theories.” 


A cigarette manufacturer at Meriden, Conn., contem- 
plates hiring readers, who are to sit in the center of the 
work-rooms and read sloud from the newest novels 
to the employees. Several factories adopt this plan in 
New York, where it is said to be employed with success, 
diminishing the loss of time through the gossip and 
noisy chatter of the girls. Another cigarette item is 
that many boys who are examined for ‘‘ apprentices ” in 
the navy are rejected as liable to heart disease. This, 
the medica] men say, is due to cigarette smoking. 


A reporter on a German paper in St. Louis was jocose- 





ly called the Count by his associates. After his death 
it was shown conclusively that up to the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1815, his ancestors were sovereign princes. 
The grandmother of Queen Victoria was a countess in 
this family. They lost most of their property, and have 
little except pride left to show for their aristocracy. 
The Count was a highly educated and worthy gentle- 
man, and is said to have been a tolerably efficient newe- 
ga therer. 





An exchange says: ‘‘ The Spanish troops occupying 
the cholera-stricken city of Saragossa have been sup- 
plied with guitars to enable them to keep up their spirits. 
The soldiers are trying the effects of guitar music as an 
antidote for cholera, and for fear that the disease may 
catch them napping they keep up the alleged music day 
and night. It is reported, that the inhabitants have 
fled the city, but whether in dread of the cholera or to 
get away from the music is not stated.” 





It is believed by geologists that southeast of Long Is- 
land there isa great submerged swamp or marsh. Peat, 
fossil leaves, lignitic trunks and branches are often 
rolled in on the south-side beach of the island. Profes- 
sor Newberry of Columbia College estimates it at fifty 
miles east and west, and half a mile north and south. 
He believes the coast in that region is slowly settling 
downward. 


A minister of our acquaintance was seated in his 
study one day, hard at work on his sermon, when bis 
little boy entered and held up his finger, which he had 
just cut with his new jack-knife. ‘‘Oh, don’t bother 
me,” said his father; ‘‘ don't you see 1am busy ?” The 
youngster walked to the door, and, looking back, said, 
‘‘T don’t think it would have hurt you to say, ‘Oh!’” 
—[Golden Days. 


The rector of St. Martin’s Church in Canterbury, Eng- 
land, has discovered an anciert brick wall, supposed to 
have been built by Roman or British Christians as early 
as the third or fourth century. The sanctuary was after- 
ward profaned by heathen use, or allowed to fall into 
decay, until it was reconstructed to Christian worship 
for Queen Bertha. The original fabric has undergone 
many changes. 








AN AMATEUR EMIGRANT 
GARDEN. 


N English newspaper correspondent—following the 
example of his London associates who have in the 
last few years investigated the poor-houses, the lunatic 
asylums, the London slums, and the American westero 
immigrant trains, associating as equals in dress and 
pocket with their fellow-travelers or fellow inmates of 
the occasion—has lately related in the ‘‘ Pall Mall” his 
experience in the steerage of an ocean steamer and at 
Castle Garden. His description of some of the scenes 
in the great receiving place of the new comers Is decid- 
edly picturesque. In general he speaks highly of the 
reception of immigrants by our authorities, though his 
self-assumed poverty put him more than once toa severe 
trial. He says: 

‘Inside a huge pen we lounged and squatted, while 
the cool, peremptory officersdealt with some 500 pil- 
grims who had !anded before us. Lager beer was on 
sale, and thse who had money beguiled their time 
by swilling the washy stuff and devouring dubious sand- 
wiches. The fold where our cattle rested was warm 
enough, but I thought the probation would never end. 
Yet there was much to interest the mind. Italian, Ger- 
man, French, Scandinavian, and Irish immigrants* 
swarmed in thick groupsin the wide area, and every 
group gave materialsfor a story. I was forced to admire 
the wonderful patience of theexiles. They had nothing 
to amuse them, but they sat with dogged stillness gazing 
on the ground and waiting—walting. The Germans 
seem made for endurance. Under circumstances that 
would drive a mercurial man mad they sit in wooden 
contentment—noticing nothing, complaining of nothing, 
and apparently dwelling apart from the world in some 
strange circle where brain and nerve and stomach are 
quieted under a friendly opiate. Would the hours never 
go? My feet ached, my head was hot, and I think the 
thirst of Ishmael possessed me, while the mazy lines of 
fellow sufferers wound round and round me with 
bewildering complexity. At last I was directed to join 
a queue that sto: d opposite a wicket. A sharp, kindly 
clerk said, ‘ Your name? Age? Where from? Where 
are you bound to? Can we help you?’ Then he gave 
me a bright nod and smile (for which I now most grate- 
fully return thanks) and sent me on my way. For some 
hours I walked among my shipmates. They settled 
mostly in a resigned way to wait their trains for the 
mighty West, and I fancied I could see many of them 
bracing themselves to endure the last stroke of bitterness 
until thei: release came.” 

‘*T had a pretty sharp experience of what may befall 
an insufficiently provided traveler who thinks to pick up 


IN CASTLE 


' immediate employment in this country. After buying 





my retnrn tickek I left myself just about thesum which 
I fancied might be owned by the average Irish peasant, 
and, to my great concern, I found my funds dribbling 
away. Five cents is the price of the pettiest article of 
food here, and no smaller sum {s of very much avail. [ 
eked out my pittance as well as possible, ate only one 
meal a day, and loafed about in grimy quarters, study- 
ing the immigrants and waiting for the departure of the 
steamer. Whenever I could, I had long conversations 
with rowdies on the wharves, Irish roughs in the slums, 
and loungers in the German bars. For five cen's one 
can geta glass of lager beer and leave to sit down for an 
hour. I used this privilege to great purpose. At length 
I came to “:y last dime, and I wanted a lodging. In a 
dreary quaiter called Five Points I sought for some cel 
lur to lay my limbs, for I did not want to run into cebt. 
Through one dripping passage I crawled to a hole from 
which laughter and swearing sounded. The stench that 
burst out when the door was opened hit me like the 
blow of a closed fist, but I pushed in. About twenty 
wretches sprawled on the floor like a welter of snakes ; 
a few more sat on stone ledges smoking and talking ; 
and a repulsive hag sat by a beer barrel and presided 
over all. I was seized by clamorous Hibernians who 
demanded beer, but I escaped, and shook the stench off 
in the purity of the chilly night. This was amateur 
emigration with a vengeance. I traveled wearily until 
morning ; then I went to a great newspaper office, and, 
as a last resort, presented a letter. A sleek young man, 
who looked like a moral and intelligent tomcat, said, 
‘Go and tell your story to some one else,’ and I sud- 
denly realized the fact that I was alone. As I went out 
I met a hearty young fellow who informed me that the 
feline youth was a presumptuous underling, and took 
me—homeless, dirty, vagrant—under his protection. 
Henceforth all was well. [ will not tell in full the story 
of the great English actor who picked me up, and finally 
rescued me, as it might bring the locusts around him in 
future. Suffice to say that he ‘did see me through,’ 
with graceful, unquestioning politeness, and I got away 
once more to the steerage... . 

‘*T have shown the repulsive side of our life ; but it is 
not all repulsive. We are very merry sometimes. This 
morning broke very fine, and we all swarmed on deck 
very early. I take a few of Mr. James’s books with me 
to read, but I soon grew dissatisfied. Those exquisite, 
faint, negative creations seemed poor amid the reeking 
tide of human life that eddied around me. Delicate bot- 
house flowers like Isabel Archer and the Lady Barbe- 
rina seemed useless and scentless beside the rank under 
growth that pushed up from the foul soil of the steerage. 
Even my dear Daisy Miller, sweetest and saddest of 
dainty dream-lovers, was of less interest to me than was 
blowsy Bridget with her grubby face and hands. The 
accordions and fiddles were very busy, and we gathered 
in groups for dancing. Andy, the rosy Irishman, 
braced himself up in the ring, and poised with that de- 
liberate buoyancy which bespeaks the perfect dance. A 
light-built Galway girl faced him, and they danced a jig 
which was a model of grace and dexterity. The rattle 
of Andy’s heel and toe as he set to his partner, the flying 
spring of the tawdry girl, the sonorous thump that 
marked the bars, were al! exhilarating. Then Andy 
danced a hornpipe, and finished with a masterly and 
complicated kick, which seemed destined to wipe my 
cap off. Then we saw the Swedes dance. A stout, blue- 
eyed woman put off her goloshes, laid down her shawl, 
and stood forth arrayed in tight bodice and neat 
brodekins. Nilso, the tall farmer, bowed, offered 
his arm, and the couple swung round to a wild, gal- 
loping waltz measure. They had to reverse very 
often, but they never jostled or faltered, and they 
were much applauded. Then the great soul of Andy 
was fired, and he stood forth for his country’s honor. 
‘Ah thin, bhoys, we won’t be after bein’ bate by the 
Dutchmen. Play ‘‘ Paddy O Rafferty,” Ringan, my 
sonpy, and we'll show them.’ So Ireland was pitted 
against the North, and I am bound to say Ireland won 
handsomely. Then we had polkas, echottisches, and 
mazurkas ; and a Norwegian of the crew performed a 
pas seul in a style which, for breath and freedom, was 
quite without parallel in my experience. Then a com- 
pany of Germans sang glees in very pleasant fashion ; 
time and harmony were alike correct, yet the choir were 
only a scratch lot who gathered at random, and chose 
their parts at haphazard. The afternoon was full of 
light and qui ‘k with cool airs blown from afar over the 
blossoms of foam, and we sang, and gambled, and 
laughed, and danced with much contentment. 

‘«The sunset was thrilling. Lucent waves of amber 
and yellow rolled on the blinding horiz_n, and the upper 
spaces of the bending vault were full of rose and my: tic 
blue. The waves lapped lazily on the surging hull, and 
the sense of the supreme hour stole on the heart ; splen- 
dor of ended day floating me, and filling me. Hour 
prophetic, hour resuming the past. Little Cissy comes 
to kiss me good-night, and she snuggles her face on my 
shoulder and makes believe to pull my beard. Night 
exhales from the water, the boatswain’s call shrills high, 
and the sailors move aft. Rest is here.” 
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ONE SIDE OF LIFE IN LONDON. 


I1E Sunday morning breakfast movement in Lon 

don has been more or less talked of since its 
beginning ; but only those realize the amount of good 
accomplished by the benevolent gentlemen who have 
visited the streets of London at night and seen the home 
less wretches, from the baby in arms to the gray and 
decrepit old 11en and women. Not only are breakfasts 
furnished to these homeless outcasts, but work, or the 
means to obtain work. The movement began with the 
London Congregational Union. A number of gentle- 
men agreed to go out between the hours of three and six 
and distribute breakfast tickets to such of these way- 
farers as would accept them. And so every Sunday 
morning since these gentlemen have gone the rounds 
of the places where the homeless ones have been wont 
to pass the night. London Bridge seems to have been the 
favorite gathering place, and it is no uncommon thing 
to find 150 men and women huddled together out of the 
wind on this one thoroughfare. The people are from 
all parts of the country, and represent all departments 
of labor. It is no uncommon thing to find trained me- 
chanics side by side the unskilled laborer, and the uni- 
versal ery is, ‘‘ We can get nothing to do.” One poor 
wretch was met coming down Ludgate Hill. 

‘Well, my friend, are you sleeping out all night ? 
we ask, 

Iie darts an eager, inquiring gaze at us, as if suspi 
cious of our motive in addressing him, and then answers 
abruptly : 

‘Yes, I am, worse luck.” 

‘Why, how is that ?” 

‘* Because I can’t get anything to do. I am a grocer’s 
assistant ; but trade seems so dull I cannot get employ- 
ment any where.” 

‘*Thats bad ; will you let us try and help you? Here 
is a ticket which will admit you to breakfast at six 
o'clock in the morning. You can go to the hall now, if 
you like, and sleep till then. And if you choose to come 
again to the hall to-morrow afternoon we will hear all 
you like to tell us, and see if we can help you to get 
work.” 

‘Thank you kindly, sir; yes, I'll go, sure enough, 
sir.” Almost too overpowered at this unexpected turn 
of events, the poor fellow hastens away in the direction 
given. 

The majority of these people are from the country. 
Circumstances have deprived them of their homes, and, 
without money, or very little, they come to London hop- 
ing to find lucrative employment. They find instead 
that their ignorance of the city, of its ways and methods 
of doing business, are very serious obstacles in their paths 
beside the overcrowded state of the labor market. 

In addition to the breakfast, which consists of sand- 
wiches and coffee, the ‘‘ sleepers out” are allowed to go 
to Collier's Rent Hall to sleep. Wood-chopping is fur- 
nished at one shilling a day, such as will accept imme- 
diate employment, and if they prove themselves worthy 
every effort is made to find situations for them. Some- 
times money is loaned to redeem working tools from 
pledge, and it has been found almost without exception 
this loan is returned, 

In addition to this work the Union began last sum- 
mer giving penny dinners and breakfasts to poor chil- 
dren, and have superintended the distribution of old 
clothes, boots, etc., and such practical benefits have re- 
sulted from both departments of labor that the Congre- 
gational Union proposes to continue it. At each break- 
fast and dinner a common-sense talk is given, and as 
many as possible are conversed with individually. 


AN UNUSED CHRISTIAN FORCE, 


IIE article in The Christian Union for July 16, 

describing the organization of ‘‘ Harry Wads- 
worth” or ‘‘ Ten Times One is Ten” clubs, is very signifi- 
cant in showing that there exists in our churches and 
communities a great force for good in the children and 
young people, that for a very large part is unused, In 
how few places, comparatively, are the young people 
organized for any definite religious or benevolent work ! 
They have, it is true, very frequently, their mission 
bands, and juvenile temperance societies which are 
agencies for much good work; but their need is for 
something more definite, for the older ones, and at home 
where they can see and appreciate the results. The ob 
ject of the clubs mentioned above is a noble one, and 
will do much to build up their members in the true 
Christian graces. 

That so many have been formed spontaneously, in 
different parts of the country, shows that the young 
people are ready to take up and carry on definite work 
of a Christian and benevolent character when they have 
the methods and aims clearly set before them. There 
are but few persons who have the genius of originat- 
ing movements of this kind, and young people very 
seldom, if ever, have, so it is necessary for those who 
can to show them what needs to be done and how to do 
it. Then these boys and girls, full of life, courage, and 
strong convictions, can be relied upon to go on doing 








good work along the lines marked out for them. A few 
years since, a clergyman of Portland, Me., feeling the 
necessity of giving the young people of his church more 
definite Christian work to do, which should tend di 
rectly to their growth in Christian character and knowl- 
edge, with rare insight and with keen appreciation of 
what was demanded by their capacity and opportunities, 
instituted the first Young Peopie’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

The object of the Society may be said to be the use of 
the hitherto unused Christian force in the young people, 
along definite lines of work and duty ; the work being 
that of young people for young people, and the duties 
being voluntarily assumed obligations to attend the 
mectings of the Society, and to take some part, however 
slight, in the exercises. In a very short time after Mr. 
Clark bad formed that first society it had shown by the 
strength and enthusiasm it had developed that it was a 
movement in the right direcction. Neighboring pas 
tors became acquainted with it, and in a few months a 
considerable number of societies were formed in and 
about Portland. Two or three articles in the religious 
papers brought inquirics from pastors far and near, and 
societies began tv be formed all over the country. Four 
annual conferences have been held, the last on July 8 
and 9, at Ocean Park, Portland. Over two hundred 
delegates were in attendance, representing over eighty 
societies. The Secretary reported 253 societies, with over 
fifteen thousand members, of which he had record, and 
the probability of nearly as large a number which have 
never been reported. 

The Conference was very practical and interesting in 
all its proceedings, and showed clearly that this move- 
ment is worthy of tle confidence of the most conserv- 
ative of churches. It represents ways and methods by 
which the churches can make use of the strength and 
earnestness of the young people in doing church work, 
and at the same time promote their Christian growth. 

These societies should be numbered by thousands in- 
stead of by hundreds, for their methods may be adopted 
by all the churches, as they have already been by many. 
They can be made to serve the purpose of the Harry 
Wadsworth Clubs in promoting a truly benevolent and 
charitable spirit, but they will at the same time hold up 
Christ as the Lord and Saviour, for whose sake the 
good works are to be done, and the church as his repre 
sentative in the world through whom his disciples are to 
labor for the salvation of souls and the good of man- 
kind. 

Full information concerning these societies, and re- 
ports of the last conference, can be had by application 
to the Secretary, Mr. James W. Stevenson, Portland, 
Me. 


SICK CHILDREN BY THE SEA. 


Editor Christian Union: 
F the poor and sick children in New York had a 
voice to express their gratitude, they would utter a 
cry of thanks to the considerable number of your read- 
ers who have enabled them to be sent to that blessed 
hospital erected on West Coney Island by that earnest 
Christian man, Willis James. 

During those recent hot days in New York, when the 
young chi.dren of the poor were dying at the rate of 
nearly 100 per day, some 150 to 200 mothers and infants 
were brought down weekly by tbe Children’s Aid 
Society to this ‘‘ Health Home” by the sea. The little 
ones were pale and peaked with marasmus and cholera 
infantum, and seemcd at the point «f death. A few 
days on the cool and shady piazzas and under the broad 
pavilion erected by those ;oble friends of the poor, the 
Misses Rhinelander, with the strong sea breezes from 
the Atlantic, would restore these poor infants to health 
and vigor, and they return well. Yet the means to send 
them down and to take care of them are scanty. Who 
will help ? 

Gifts may be sent in checks or postal orders to the 
Children’s Aid Society, No. 24 St. Mark’s Place, New 
York. C. L. Brack, Secretary. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Haitors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Methodist Society of Exeter, N. H., has been re- 
lieved of debt after long and uniiring work on the part of 
its members. 

—A new chapel was dedicated at Cherryfield, Me., July 15. 

—Miss Annie I. Wiggin has presented a communion sery- 
ice to the church in Stratham, N. H. 

—Sunday, July 26, the church in Higganum, Conn., cele- 
brated tbe fortieth anniversary of its organization. 

—The Rev. Edward P. Tenney, of Manchester, N. H., late 
President of Colorado College, has sued the ‘‘ Congregation 
alist’? for $100,000, aud attached the New Bedford property 
of the editor, the Rey. H. M, Dexter, D. D. 

—At Old Orchard, Me, July 26, the Salvationists held a 
love feast at 6 4.M. and a holiness meeting at 10:30. The 
attendance was about three thousand, and the tactics 
of the army were defended by ministers who were present 





About four thousand attended the afternoon services. 
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—The second annual session of faith meetings, conducte 
by the Rev. Charles Cullis at Intervale Park, North Conway, 
N. H., closed July 30 with a temperance meeting by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Unien. The meetings havi 
been well attended. 

— One thousand one hundred and eighty-six boys an gir!s 
from the North End, Boston, enjoyed a day at Lake Wal 
den, July 30. This was the first of the Children’s Free Ex 
cursions, 

—Last week the Christian Camp Ground at Craigsville, 
Mass., was formally opened for the season. 

—About three thousand attended the annual excursion of 
the Barnstable County Sunday-School to Yarmouth Camp 
Grounds, Mass., July 30. J. W. Dodge, of Yarmouth, de- 
livered an address. 

—The second annual meeting of the Maine Chautanqna 
Association was held at Martha’s Grove, Fryeburg, Me., last 
week. The attendance was good and the exercises interest 
ing. The new Octagon Hall, erected expressly for this pur- 
pose, was dedicated to the Chautauqua idea with appropri 
ate exercises. 

—W. O. Armstrong, late of New Haven, Ct., left by his 
will $5,000 to the General Hospital Society of Connecticut : 
$2,000 to the New York East Conference of the Methodist 
church for the benefit of superannuated ministers ; 1 UU 
each to the Home for the Friendless and the New Haven 
Orphan Asylum, and $1,000 to be applied to the salary 
the preachers of the Third Methodist Church of New Haven 

—S8t. Joseph’s French Catholic Church of Springtleld, 
Mass., has a new pipe organ. 

—Rockingham County Temperance Association of New 
Hampshire held its annual meeting July 30 at Hedding 
Camp Ground. The attendance was large. In the morning 
the Rev. James Pike addressed the meeting. The Rev. D 
W. Downs spoke in the afternoon, and the Rev. M. Penni 
man, of Derry, delivered an address on ‘“‘ Who Shall In 
fluence Prohibition ?”’ 

—An addition is being made to the Second Congrega 
tional Church of West Newton, Mass., and the corner 
stone was laid July 30. The first building of this church 
was erected in 1764, and enlarged in 1794, 1812, and 1831 
The present building was erected in 1545. 

—Burlington District Methodist camp meeting will be 
held at Pawlet, Vt., beginning September 1. 

—The quarterly meeting of the New Haven County Con 
vocation was held at Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., 
last week. In spite of the intense heat, a number of clergy 
men were present. The sermon was delivered by the Rey. 
Edward Rowland, D.D., of Waterbury. An essay was read 
by the Rev. Dr. R. H. Nelson, of Woodbury, on ‘‘ Courtesy.” 

—The fortieth anniversary of the dedication of the Con 
gregational church at Higganum, Conn., was held last 
week. Under the pastorate of the Rev Mr. Pratt, which 
has extended over a period of five years, fifty-eight names 
have been added to the roll of church members. This is the 
largest number for any five years since the church was 
organized in 1844. 

—The Congregational church at York, Me., was struck 
by lightning recently, and damaged to the extent of $3,000. 

—The temperance missionary, Richard T. Booth, of Ma! 
den, Mass., is lecturing in Australia and New Zealand, and 
meeting with marked success. 

—The eighth anniversary of Unitarians was held in the 
grove at Weirs, N. H., beginning July 26. Services were 
held three times a day, and all were well attended. 

—The International Missionary Conference opened on the 
evening of July 28, at Niagara Fails, the Rev. Dr. Tracy, of 
Rochester, N. Y., presiding. The conference is well attended. 

—According to the report of the Connecticut Bible So 
ciety, there are 16,975 Protestant families in the State not 
represented in any church or Sunday-school. 

—About the middle of October the Baptist churches of 
Connecticut will hold their State Convention in New Haven. 

—This month the Chestnut Street Church of Lynn, Mass., 
is to be improved by the building of au addition in the 
rear, lowering the vestry floor, painting, frescving, etc. 

—St. Augustine French Catholic Church of Manchester, 
N. H., was struck by lightning July 31. It was damaged to 
the extent of several hundred dollars. 

—During last Saturday’s storm the Universalist church 
in Malden, Mass., was struck by lightning and considerably 
injured. 

—We wish to make the following correction in the report 
of the address of the Rev. Newman Smyth, on the Relation 
of Christianity to Labor, reported in Jast week's Christian 

Union: “In your report of my remarks at the Trades 
Council hall I find myself represented as expressing my 
‘disgust that we have in our midst a man who will enter 
tain and express such narrow and miserable views as we 
read in that little book by Professor Sumner.’ 
correct the reporter’s language so far as to say that | ex- 
pressed my earnest dissent from the principles advanced in 
Professor Sumner’s book, but without the personal discour 
tesy which might be inferred from the language attributed 
tome. Your report misses somewhat the point of my criti- 
cism upon the title of his book. I suggested tbat, in keep 
ing with its contents, it ought to have been entitled, ‘ What 
animals might owe to one another in a state o 
trade ’.’’ 


Allow me to 


MIDDLE STATES. 


-The Rev. William Howe Whittemore, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died at the residence of his second son, Edward P. 
Whittemore, iu Port Chester, N. Y., July 25, of paralysis of 
the heart. Since 1868 he has been living a comparatively 
retired life in Brooklyn, after sixty-eight years of active 
ministry as teacher and preacher. Since 1570 he has been 
a member of the Church of the Pilgrims, Although more 
than eighty-five years old when he died, he preserved to the 
last much physical and mental vigor. The last twenty 





years of his life were largely devoted to helping the poor, 
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and to literary pursuits. His interest in everything relating 
to the advancement of his fellowmen and the fresh enthusi- 
asm of his youth remained keen to the end. 

—The interior of the Methodist Episcopal church on De 
Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, will be remodeled during the pres- 
ent summer vacation. 

—A memorial window that will cost $1,200 is to be placed 
in Christ Church, South Brooklyn. The rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Bancroft, when he returns from Europe will bring the win- 
dow with him. 

—The trustces of the Union Avenue Baptist Church of 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., have just placed a mortgage of 
$5,000 on their real estate. This is done to enable them to 
take up a mortgage which will shortly expire. 

—A large and beautiful altar has just been placed in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church at Fort Hamilton. 

—The deeds of the property of the Church of the Messiah 
(Protestant Episcopal) at Central Islip, L. I, N. Y., 
have just been delivered to the Standing Committee. It is 
expected the church will soon be consecrated and a minister 
put in charge at an early date. 

—One of the oldest churches in Brooklyn is that known as 
the Gothic Methodist Episcopal, which stood at the corner 
of Grand and Ewen Streets in the Eastern district of Brook 
lyn. This site was sold to a business firm and the trustees 
of the church purchased a lot 60x100 feet on Powers Street, 
between Union and Leonard, on which they immediately be- 
gan the erection of a church and parsonage. Both buildings 
are of wood filled with brick, and when completed will cost 
$17,000. The church will hereafter be known as the Second 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The present pastor, the Rev. 
George W. Mooney, bas met with astonishing success since 
he assumed charge of this congregation, having a member- 
ship now of 200. According to the last report of the Sec- 
retary of the Eastern District Sunday-School Association, 
the attendance of this Sunday-school has increased seventy- 
six per cent. during the past year. 

—The rector and vestrymen of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, at Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New 
York, are protesting against the granting of a license for the 
opening of a saloon at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Twenty-first Street. There are now eight saloons within 400 
feet of this church. 

—The pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Sixth Ave- 
nue and Fifteenth Street, New York, together with the trus- 
tees and several of the church members, are protesting 
against the opening of a saloon on the opposite corner to 
the church building. 

—A free floating excursion up the Hudson every Satur- 
day during August is one of the means used by P. Loril- 
lard & Co. to mitigate the sufferings of the poor of Jersey 
City. They will furnish refreshments and entertainment for 
the children who accept their hospitality. Admission to 
these excursions will be by ticket, which can be bad by ap- 
plying to the Central Dispensary, Grove Street, Jersey 
City. 

—The fifteenth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Robert Street, of the Presbyterian Church at Connecticut 
Farms, N. J., was celebrated July 28. The Rev. Dr. Craven, 
of Newark, presided. A purse of #510 was presented to the 
pastor by the members of the church. 

—The semi-centennial of the First Baptist Church of Cas- 
tile, N. Y., was celebrated July 30. The pastors of all the 
churches in the vicinity were present, and a white stone 
will mark this anniversary. 

—The Episcopalians have decided to build a memorial 
cburch at Gettysburg, Pa. 

—A temperance convention mass meeting was held at 
Spring Valley, N. Y., August 4. 

—The Executive Committee of the Evangelical Alliance 
has passed resolutions of regret at the death of the Rey. 
Samuel Ireneus Prime, D.D., who was one of its founders, 
and for years one of its corresponding secretaries. 

—Memorial services were held in nearly all the churches 
in New York and Brooklyn that were open last Sunday. 
Many of the Grand Army Posts united with the several 
churches in doing honor to the memory of General Grant. 


THE WEST. 


—Three new Congregational chu~ches have been organ- 
ized during the past year at St. Louis, Mo. : an American, 
a Swedish, and a German church, each having excellent 
pastors who preach in the language of their congregations. 
Pilgrim Church has received one hundred members since 
January ; seventy-six of these onprofession of faith. 

—During the three years’ pastorate of the Rev. L. B. Bis- 
sell over the Presbyterian Church at Cairo, Mich., thirty-six 
have been added to the membership of the church. The 
benevolent contributions have increased from $55 three 
years ago to $255 the past year. In addition to this increase 
to benevolent objects the church has expended nearly $800 
on its own building. The church was organized six years 
ago with a membership of twelve. 

—A new Methodist church will be dedicated at Mount 
Morris, Mich., October 1, and during the present summer 
a Methodist Episcopal church at Spencer Creek will be 
dedicated. 

—The fifth session of the Michigan Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., September 24. 

—A Baptist church was dedicated at Manistee, Mich., 
recently. 

—The interior of the Protestant Episcopal church at 
Homer, Mich., will be improved during the summer. 

—Mr. Moody, on a recent visit to bis church at Chicago, 
said to the committee: ‘‘ You ought to have a summer 
mission in the church during the month of July. When our 
neighboring churches relax their energies for vacation, this 
church ought to double its diligence.’’ The committee 
acted upon the suggestion, and are now upon the fourth 
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week of nightly meetings, and the increasing interest dem- 
onstrates the fallacy of the theory that religious work 
cannot be as successfully prosecuted in hot weather as in 
cold. The Rev. Mr. Marquis preached one evening lately, 
and Colonel Clark, Major Cole, the Rey. RK. Burk, ard H. 
Sayles will all assist in the meetings during the week. 

—The plans for the new South Congregational Church of 
Chicago, Ill., are about completed. 

—The old St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church of Chi- 
cago, Ill.,is being altered and converted into flats. The 
church is holding services at present in the Third Unitarian 
Church, and bave not come to any decision as to the loca- 
tion of their new church building. 

—A gallery will be erected in the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago during the summer. This will afford 
accommodation for 400 more people than the church can 
accommodate at present. 

Trinity Reformed Church at Maplewood, IL, is con- 
sidering the feasibility of erecting a new chapel to cost 
$10,000. 

—The Rev. H. C. Haydn, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Cleveland, Ohio, has inaugurated a new system 
of workin his church. Cards of invitation are distributed 
by the young men of the church on each Sunday afternoon. 
These cards give the substance of the evening sermon with 
the order of exercises. This method has been found very 
efficacious in drawing to the church the non-church-going 
element living in tbat locality. 

—The Chestnut Street Baptist Church at Louisville, Ky., 
was partially destroyed by fire recently. Immediately the 
Board of the Synagogue Adas Israel tendered the use of 
their Synagogue to the Board of Trustees of the church, 

—The new Congregational Church at Sycamore, IIl., 
which cost over $20,000, will be dedicated August 16. 

—The Rev. Dr. Kittridge, pastor of the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church of Chicago, bas added, during his pastorate of 
the churchin fifteen years, 3,166 members. Over 1,500 of 
these united on profession of faith. Dr. Kittridge will oc- 
cupy the pulpit of the Lafayette Avenue Church, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., during the the absence of its paastor, the Rey. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

—Extens've alterations are being mado in the Welsh 
Presbyterian church of Chicago, Il. 

—A new society has been organized in Chicago, Ill. The 
society is known as the American Medical Foreign Mission 
ary Society. The object of the society is to educate worthy 
young men in the profession of medicine who are willing to 
devote their time to mission work. It is the intention of 
the projectors of the Society to establish sub-agencies in 
different parts of the United States. The society will de- 
pend altogether on voluntary contributions. Dr. H. M. 
Scudder, pastor of Plymouth Church of Chicago, is the 
secretary. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The observance of the Sabbath is being considered at 
several points throughout the South. E! Paso, Texas, has 
recently enacted ordinances closing the shops on Sunday; 
the authorities of Atlanta have granted the petition of the 
barbers asking that the shops be ordered closed on that 
day, and some of the pulpits are alluding to Sunday camp- 
meetings as a desecration of the Sabbath, and speak of the 
Sundéy newspaper as doing more harm than good, 

—The vestry of Christ Church, New Orleans, have pur- 
chased an elegant site for a new edifice soon to be erected. 

—The general local option bill has passed the lower house 
of the Georgia Legislature by a vote of 111 to 22, and will 
doubtless be favorably acted upon by the Senate. 

—The Episcopalians are extending their mission work in 
Texas, especially along the line of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fé Railway. 

—The death of General Grant called forth a universal ex- 
pression of sincere regret for the loss of a great chieftain who 
had, in the midst of his long illness, been led to say and do 
so much toward restoring the fraternal relations existing 
between the North and South. 

—At the Georgia State Sunday-school convention, just 
held in Rome, the importance of teaching the Scriptures 
direct from the Divine Book as an efficient method for se- 
curing unity in doctrine and practice was strongly em- 
phasized. 

—Three years ago Miss Nancy Marsh, of Providence, 
R. I., began collecting Sunday-school papers to send to the 
poor schools throughout the South. In this time she has 
sent to about forty different schools over 2,000 papers and 
pamphlets, 1,000 lesson papers, 1,000 lesson cards, nearly 
500 Scripture cards, besides books and lithographs. From 
all points where these papers have been sent replies have 
been received. One writes: ‘‘I wish you could step in and 
see the little ones in their several classes, how their eyes 
sparkle when the papers are given out.’’? Another: * Itdid 
me good to feel that one whom I had never seen would in- 
terest herself in my work here in this isolated spot. I send 
you my sincere thanks.’?’ A pastor says. ‘‘Our new 
church was dedicated May 24. Our permanent existence 
began that day. The next Sabbath twenty joined our Sun- 
day-school, and the Sunday following seven more. Noth- 
ingis so acceptable as your papers. Please send oftener, 
and more with pictures, as my school is largely made up of 
little ones.”’ 

—Ten years ago Pierce Chapel was planted upon the 
outskirts of Atlanta asa mission station, and has proved 
itself an important factor in the religious growth of the 
southern portion of the ‘‘gate city.” It was recently de- 
cided to remove the building to a new mission district, and 
accordingly it was mounted upon wheels, and spent about a 
week in reaching its new location. During its transit the 
regular Sunday-schoo] and prayer-meeting services were 
duly held therein, all of which is characteristic of Atlanta 
Methodism. 





—The lower branch of the Georgia Legislature, now in 





session, has passed a bill establishing a State Technological] 
school, which starts a new era of education in Georgia, and 
if properly supported will quite complete her educational 
system. 

—It is announced that the Pope has appointed the Rey, 
Jeremiah O'Sullivan Bishop at Mobile, Ala. 

—The Methodists of South Carolina have 215 missionary 
societies with nearly 5,000 members. 

—The official summary ofthe Presbyterian Church, South, 
furnishes the following statistics: viz, thirteen synods: 
sixty-nine presbyteries ; 1,072 ministers; 2,159 churches; 
135,201 communicants; 86,547 Sunday-school scholars ; 
contributions for fiscal year just closed, $1,847,763. 

—A Baptist church is being built at Geneva, Ala. 

—The Louisiana Educational Society has dove much to 
awaken interest throughout the State in the cause of gen 
eral education. The officers have arranged for another visit 
from the Rey. Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, next winter. Ile 
will deliver a course of free lectures at given points, and 
will surely command large audiences. 

—The Normal Teachers’ Institute, recently held at 
Atlanta, under the auspices of the Slater Educational Fund, 
was well attended by the white and colored teachers of the 
South. Instructive lectures’ illustrative of teachers’ meth 
ods, etc., were delivered by some of the leading educator 
of the South. 

—The growing interest in Sunday-school work is evidenced 
in the Jarge attendance noticeable at many county Sunday 
school conventions now being held throughout the Gulf 
States. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—A.L. Park, formerly pastor of the church at Gardiner, Me.,, 
was dismissed by council July 28. 

—Richard W. Jenkins was installed pastor of the church at 
Gardiner, Me., July 28 

—Carl T. Weitzel, of the First Church, Norwich, Conn., re 
signed, July 26, to go to San Bernardino, Cal. 

—Charles M. Lamson, of the Salem Street Church of Worces 
ter, Mass., has accepted his call to the North Church, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt 

—Charles O. Brown, pastor of the church at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has received a ca)! to the church at Dubuque, lowa. 

—A. E. Ricker is supplying the church at Denver Junction, 
Col. 

—H.M. Hitchcock, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the First Church at Kewanee, II]. 

—J.N. Adrian has aecepted a call to the church at Turner, 
Il. 

—J. W. Fox has accepted a call to the church at Buda, Ill. 

—Henry S. Payne has accepted a call to the church at Villa 
Ridge, Il. 

—D. W. Wise has accepted a call to Huntley, I'l. 

—Lauriston Reynolds, pastor of the Sixth Street Church of 
Auburn, Me., has resigned. 

—Elijah Harmon, of Winchester, N. H., has resigned. 

—Jobn W. Bradshaw, of Rochester, Minn., has accepted a 
call to the church at Galesburg, Ill. 

—F. J. Grimes bas accepted a call to the ehurch at Charlemont, 
Mass. 

—Joseph T. Duryea, pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church of Boston, has declined the Presidency of Union Collece. 


BAPTIST, 


—Charles Cargill, of Arnolds Mills, Mass., died July 21. 

—Franklin Merriam, aged seventy-five, of Bow, N. H., has 
accepted a call to East Weare, N. H. 

—P, B. Strong was ordained pastor of the church at Bristol 
Vt., August 5. 

—L. P. Colwell, pastor of the First Church at Lowell, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—W. R. Davis, pastor of the Zion Church at Louisville, Ky, 
has resigned. 

—James McAuther, of Cass City, Mich., has received a call to 
the church at Bad Axe, Mich. 

—James L. Hodge, pastor of the First Church of East New 
York, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigned August 2, 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Nathaniel Petit, rector of Christ Church at Bordentown, 
N. J., died suddenly July 29, aged fifty-three years. 

—Thomas P. Cornell, rector of St. Stephen's Church at Brook 
lyn, N. Y., died July 30, aged fifty years. 

—James B. Goodrich, of Windsor, Conn., has accepted a call 
to the rectorship of Trinity Church, Claremont, N. II. 

—John M. Henderson, rector of the Church of the Ascension 
at Buffalo, N. Y., died August 1, aged fifty-one years. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J. C, Young, of High Bridge, Ky., died suddenly last week. 

—George P. Hayes, of Denver, Col., has received a call to the 
Second Church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—W. 8S. C. Webster was installed pastor of the church at Islip, 
Long Island, N. Y., July 29. 

—Gerard B. Hallock, of Steubenville, Ohio, has accepted a cal! 
to the church at Scottsville, N. Y. 

—E. B. Kelsey has received a cal! to the church at Cutchogue, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Leonard Cummings, of Sumner, Me., died July 15, aged 
seventy-nine. 

—O. H. Johnson (Universalist) died at Wilton, Mass , July 25 

—E. Owen (Free Baptist), of Lyndon, Vt _, was installed pastor 
of the church at Meredith Village, N. H.. July 29. 

—E. C. Bostwick has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Swedenborgian Society of Chicago, Ill. 

—J. C. Zimmerman, pastor of the St. Matthew's English Luth- 
eran Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected Secretary of 
the Board of Church Extension of the General Synod of the 
Lutheran Church. 

—C, W. King, rector of the Reformed Episcopal Church of the 
Redemption of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned 

—E. M. Stephenson, pastor «of the First Church at Pent Water, 
Mich., has resigned. 

—Jobn George Fisher, a retired «lagyiran cf ite ) ethodist 
Episcopal Church, died at Chieugo, iii, Aususe i 

—Philip Graef, pastor | .\heran Church, Athens, N. Y , has 
received a unanimous cai! tv Mifflintown, Pa. 
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THE COMING EXPLOSION AT HELL 
GATE. 


“Tf New York had a building 200 feet 
square by 110 feet high, it would repre- 
sent the 80,000 cubic yards, or 160,000 
tons, of rock we have excavated,” said 
Lieutenant Kirby, who is engaged on the 
Hell Gate channel improvements, to a 
New York reporter. ‘‘ We are slowly 
iaying the explosives, but we are doing so 
with great care. Dynamite is a very hon- 
est material, and does by others as they 
may do by it. We have 37,500 of six- 
pound powder cartridges to lay, and the 
drill holes in which they are being con- 
fined are to be stopped up with 20,000 
dynamite cartridges, weighing two and a 
half pounds cach. A premature explo- 
sion would ruin $1,000,000 worth of work, 
besides the lives of all connected with it. 
You know that if a dynamite charge is 
exploded all the other charges within 
twenty feet will explode simultaneously. 
Thus, if there were miles of cartridges— 
and we have four miles here—laid within 
twenty feet of each other, and one ex- 
ploded, all the rest would follow at prac- 
tically the same instant. While this rep- 
resents the danger to which we are con- 
stantly exposed, it also represents the prin- 
ciple of the final explosion to occur Octo- 
ber 1.” 

When asked about the accidents which 
have occurred, he said : 

‘« We have had no accidents to our men, 
but our surface apparatus has had some. 
Flood rock has been often battered by col- 
lisions. The ‘City of Albany’ several 
years ago rode right across our drill scow, 
her paddle wheel walking over it as if it 
were so much water. Our drill scow has 
sent many a vessel to the bottom. She 
was built especially to resist collisions, 
and has been carried away from her moor- 
ings as many as four times in one day, 
but when she is not damaged her enemy 
goes to the bottom. Ten years ago the 
Government let its only contract to private 
parties to do this kind of work. That 
was the Sherburn contract to remove the 
Frying Pan shoals. We fished out the 
remains of the dredge a few days ago. 
The very first day it was anchored in 
place a collision wrecked it, and destroyed 
all the outfit. The currents of Hell Gate 
are so swift and the traftic is so heavy 
that only the fittest surface apparatus sur- 
vives, and then only by wrecking every- 
thing that collides with it. In still water 
this job could have been done much 
cheaper with surface apparatus, but owing 
to collisions, nothing short of our fortifi- 
cations which we have put up here could 
have got out the rock. By the way, just 
off the north end of Blackwell’s island is 
a hole 120 feet deep, covering several 
acres, into which we have dumped our 
160,000 tons of debris. Yet few will 
take our word for {it that such a hole exists 
there.” 








ALUM AS A PURIFIER OF WATER 


The ‘Popular Science News” says : 
“Those of our readers who have traveled 
on the Mississippi river know how turbid 
the wateris,and they may have seen people 
tlea piece of alum to a thread, let it down 
into a tumbler of the water, and swing 
it about a little, after which operation the 
liquid becomes as clear as crystal. Re- 
cently the matter has been carefully ex- 
amined and reported upon by Professors 
P.T. Austin and F. A, Wilder, of Rut- 
gers College. In their experiments, two- 
thirds of a grain to the liter (one and one 
fifth grains to the gallon) caused the 
Separation and settling of the impurities 
in the New Brunswick, N. J., water. 
Double this quantity may well be used, 
asarule. This amount of alum is too 
‘mall to be perceptible to the taste, or to 
exert any physiological action. The alum 
May alsobe used in clarifying water by 
filtration. If a very small amount be 
added to turbid water it can be filtered 
through ordinary paper without difficulty, 
and yields a brilliantly clear filtrate, in 
which there is no trace of suspended mat- 
ver, It is not necessary to Jet it stand b: 





fore filtration, as the action of the alum 
is immediate. The simplest form of filter 
for considerable quantities of water is a 
tube, one end of which is stuffed with 
cotton. A drain pipe is the best, as it can 
beso easily cleansed. The plug of cotton 
should be two or three inches thick, and 
may be kept in place by aring of wood 
fitted into the bottom of the pipe. For 
household purposes, a large glass funnel 
may be used or a filter be made by cut- 
ting off the bottom of a glass flask or 
other bottle. The neck of the funnel 
or bottle is to be plugged with cotton 
which should first be worked in warm 
water to remove the adhering alr, and to 
wet it well. Itshould be packed in quite 
closely, a little at a time, until it forms a 
layer two or three inches thick. To insure 
accuracy in the amount of alum used it is 
best to make a solution of half an ounce 
of alum toa quart of water. Dissolve the 
alum in acup of boiling water, pour this 
into a quart measre, and fill up with cold 
water. Keep it in a properly labeled 
bottle. Fifty-four drops of this solution, 
or a scant teaspoonful, will contain two 
and three tenths grains of alum, which is 
the quantity fora gallon of water. It is 
not important to be very exact, as twice 
the quantity would be harmless enough. 
Analysis shows that the water is not only 
clarified but purified by the process, the 


greater part of the organic matter] being 
removed from it. 


A Hive FOR icmanne. = we. & 
quite an elderly, wealthy gentlemen, hav- 
ing for his second wife a lady many years 
his junior, and much petted. Any ex- 
pressed wish of hers he has at once grat- 
ified, if money could be the medium. 
One evening she remarked in her charm- 
ing way, ‘‘l saw to-day, at —— store, a 
lovely camel's hair shawl] that I want 
ever so much. Would you bring home 
to-morrow a check? It’s only $1,500,” 
“ Yes, dear,” he replied, ‘“‘I will bring 
the money ;” and the next evening, with 
the assistance of his porter, he did bring 
home and placed on the parlor table fif- 
teen hundred silver dollars. At the sight 
of this pile of metal, weighing nearly 4 
hundred pounds, the wife exclaimed, 
‘What are you going to do with all that 
money?” ‘‘ Why, love, it’s the money 
you wanted for the new shawl.” ‘' Good 


gracious! Does it take all that to make 
$1,500? Why! I had no idea it meant 
so much. I will do without the shawl, 


and will put it all in the savings bank, if 
you will let me ;” and she did so, and has 
since added several sums to the deposit. 
Mr. W. affirms on his honor that since 
that event she has not asked for quarter 
part so much money as before the inci- 
dent. The above is not a fancy sketch. 
It all really happened.—[ Exchange. 

4 Roxbury Street, Boston Highlands, was 
quietly eating her dinner yesterday she 
was greatly astonished by finding a 
canary bird inthe center of an otherwise 
sound boiled potato, which she had cut 
open for the purpose of mastication. 
The feathered songster was about an inch 
in length, fully developed, with beak, 
body, wings, and tail. Dr. J. Eliot 
Woodward, the principal scientist here in 
natural history, pronounces it the greatest 
curiosity he has seen for years. No 
theory has been advanced as to how the 
bird was so far developed in the solid 
interior of the potato, and it was placed 
in the natural history institution, on 
Boylston Street, for investigation.—[ Bos- 
ton Traveler. 


P. S.—Another Boston paper set to 
work to investigate this strange phenome- 
non, and on going to the address given 
the reporter found that it was a similar 
case to that of the famous “‘ three black 
crows.” It turned out that there had 
been found in a potato a hard core, 
‘very like a bird in shape.” In this way 
are evolved the startling newspaper 
stories in the ‘‘silly season. 
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_ LEADING SCHOOL S. 


CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS. 
sreenwich, Conn. 

Thorough preparation for Business or for College 
rt healthful location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest ret 
erences given and required. 


J. H. ROOT, Principal. 
ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers, 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8S. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 


ARLETON COLLECE. 





NORTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes — Pre 
yaratory and Collegiate courses. Classical 
Aterary, and Scientific Voeal and Instru 
me ntal Music. Drawing and Painting. Six 
teen teac! lers Fall term opens eeu v, Sep 
tember |t xpeuses very lo Address 
JAS. W. SrRONG, President 


he ASSICAL AND HOME 1 ala TE, 
Poughkeepsie, 

Offers to young ladies superior “advantag s for 

thorough training In all branches necessary to a 

preparatory course for college, with home comforts 

and special care 


MISS SAR AH V. H. BUTLER, Principal 


Cc" VERACK N.Y.) cout EGE AND 
J HU apy RIV ER INSTITUT E.—College 
course for girl Graduating c ota in Muste and 
Art. Boys prepared for college or business. Separate 
department for small boys. Home care Military 
drill, Healthfully — Thirty-second year 
opens — 14. A. H. FLACK, President. 


L** AYVETTE COLLEGE, 
Easton, Penna. 
Rev. J. H. Mason Knox, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Four Courses of Study: 
CLASSICAL, TECHNICAL, and 
SCIENTIFIC, PosT GRADUATE, 
Fall term begins Sept 10th. Examinations for 
admission Tuesday and Wednesday previous. 
For Catalogues address, 
8. L. FISLER, A.M., Sec’y. 


| F pee SEMINARY _— YOUNG WO- 


Auburndale, Mass ‘ 
Refused over forty applicants last September. See 
advertisement in next week’s om or send for 
illustrated catalogue to ( BRAGDON, 
Princ ipal. 





New Salem, Mass., 
Offers to poor an economical place to educate 
their children. Three terms of 12 weeks, $5 a term 
—$li44a year. No extras except music and books. 
a ils PA Principal’s family. Location healthful 
free from evi iniasaces. References given. 
F. F. WHITTIER, M. D, Principal. 


N*® cw meee * ACADEMY, 


AK GROVE. 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Masa, 
Number limited. 
For circulars address 
HE MISSES GRAH AM successors to the 
Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue, 
will reopen their English and vena Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, October 
Ist, 1885, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MISS E, E, OWEN. 


ASBSAR COLLEGE, Fonghkeepate, N 

FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF OMEN, 
with a complete College Course, Schools of I ainting 
and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Labratory of 
Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Ni itural Histor y, 
a Museum of Art, a Library of 15,00) Volumes, te n 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped wack. 4 =e. “i presenti admitted 
to aprepara talogue sent on applica- 
tion. 8. i CALDWE ELL D.D., LL.D., President, 


For other School Advertisements see Page 3:2 


JAMES PYLES 











PEARLINE 
tm BEST THING KNOWN °° 
WASHING duo BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAGZ: 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLENE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 





_ WAN TS. 











[Cards of not more than ten ies (agate measure) 
wilt be inserted in this column tor subscrilers only, 
tor fifteen cents per line. | 


A lady of good family and education, experi 
enced in the care of child en, housekeeping, 
and missionary work, desires a position of trust. 
Highest references. Address *' L ,” care of the 
Rev. Mr. Willing, 169 East 74th Street, New 
York. 

Wanted.—RBy a high-school gradnate of good 


standing, a position as teacher. Address L. L 
B., The Christian Union, New York City. 





NEIL GREY’S | 


NEWBANJOMETHOD 


FOR 
AMATEURS OR ADVANCED PLAYERS 
Cx ntain $ 
Complete Instructions in the Rudiments of Muste, 
ingering, Treme Movement. Time in Musie 
Simplified, Scale of Bi » Harmonics, How 
to Arrange Musi f Prineipal 





Chords with i 
And a large collection ‘of new Polkas 
Marches, Waltzes, Jigs, Hornpipes, 
Songs, Ballads, ete., arranged es- 
pecially for the Banjo. 


THIS IS BY FAR THE 


Best and Most Practical Banjo Method 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 
Price, monet im Boar ds, %1.00, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J. Church & Co., 55 East 13th Street, New York Clty 


OOK AGEN 


“PLATFORM EC Mok s, 


ae Ss 







The grandest bx 
Everyone laughs and cries over it arer) 
Engravings. int rn tion b 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


DUPLICATE .<."32%:,” 


inftne mos 


preter cases, at 

WEDDING HALF regular 
10 ations 

Cash paid for 


PRESENTS, 232°" °" 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, 


NEW YORK 


— The Best! 
g —F ity SthtttMl 





[Double Elastic Pens. 


Sold by Stationers in U. §. & Canada. 
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Manhattan Gr ass Co. 
First Ave. and 2st 


+HALE & KILBURN’ S Foittise BEDS “98 


Stand Pre-eminent (t r. Greatest J 
say All ee er ty BEST Ad juste a. 
Most Simple. Neat. Cheap. Laxarious 
Also axvanare E MAKERS of t 
NEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. : 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTAN ae COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewe Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Se .*. Best ever made. 


ae ve 50 PHILA. nae N, Yor . > 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROHIBITION. WHY NOT? 
Dear Exitor: 

HERE are in The Christian Union| 

so many good things, so much to| 
enjoy, so much to approve and commend, | 
that, in common with others, I am all} 
the more disappointed and grieved at its | 
position on the temperance question ; not 
thatit is not honest and sinccre in its opin- 
ions, and methods, but that it is appar- | 
ently using its large influence to divide the 
friends of temperance, by arraying, on the | 
basis of devotion to old party ties, all| 
other classes of temperance men against | 
those who, for the sake of mere effective 
temperance have separated 
themselves from former party affiliations, 
and as a necessary consequence is thus 


measurcs 


giving (unintentionally, no doubt,) aid, en- 
couracement, and help to the liquor traffic 
of our land. 

Your editorial article in the issue of 
July 9, relating to the Prohibitionists of 
Ohio and New York, may be taken as a 
fuir sample of the position and general 
trend of The Christian Union on the ques- | 
tion of temperance reform. In that article | 
you give to the liquor traflic the full bene- 
fit of a clearly implied doubt as to the wis- | 
dom of prohibition, per se, and lay down, 
in substance, the following propositions, 
as an argument ageinst the prohibition 
A political party cannct 
establish and maiutain a criminal law. 
2. A law for the suppression of crime, in 
order to be successful, must be sustained 
by the unanimous sentiment of the com- 
munity. 3. Political partisan agitation 
impedes the temperance reform and should 
therefore be discouraged and opposed, 
while the old or kindred methods of license 
and legal protection must be continued 
until liquor sellers and liquor drinkers are 
converted to temperance principles, and 
are ready to sustain others in ‘‘legislat- 
ive temperance reform.” In application 
of the principles involved I beg your at- 
tention to the following questions : 

Ii a political party cannot establish and 
maivstain laws for the suppression of crime, 
why not? Is it because political parties 
often do not, anc therefore should noi, 
exist and aspire to official control for the 
suppression of crime and the promotioa 
of the general welfare of the people? Or 
is it because moral issues, even though 
intimately connected with the welfare of 
the people, either cannot or should not be- 
come political issues ? Is it generally true 
that political parties come into power and 
official control by political agitation, and 
that the party inutrusted with legislative 
and executive power, by the majority of 
the people, is under both civil and moral 
obligations to establish and maintain laws | 
And is it) 
also true that a party coming into official | 
control through an open alliance with the | 
rum power of the country cannot be| 
relied upon to establish and maintain | 
laws for the suppres:ion of the rum| 
traflic? And if these things are true, | 
how is it possible for a non-partisan, | 
non political agit» tion to secure the passage 
and enforcement of !aws for the prohibi- 
tion of the rum traffic? Is it reasonable | 
to suppose that a political party, ele 
vated to power through the support of | 
criminal classes, will faithfully execute | 
the laws against a elass upon which it is! 
dependent for the power it exercises ? | 
Is it true that laws for the suppression of | 
crime have ever been sustained by the | 
of communities, | 
criminal classes ? 
because there is a 
unanimous sentiment to sustain them, or 
are criminals to be restrained 
and crimes to be suppressed? We have 
and kin- 
dred evils, which are broken with impu- 
nity in many communities throughout 
our land. Shall we repeal these laws, and, 
by a system of license or taxation, legalize 
the evils they are designed to suppress, 
until every community is ready to sus- 
tain them by a unanimous public senti- | 
ment ? or shall we, in the legitimate use| 


} 
i 





movement R 





for the suppression of crime ? 


unaimous senntiment 
made up, in fact, by 


. les = } 
Are such laws made 


because there 


set 
laws ag iinst gambling, adultery, 


of our political power, elect men who 
believe in, and will faithfully execute, 
these laws ? 

If the figures are correct which make 
out the increase of the population of our 
country, for the last twenty-five years, 
about seventy per cent., and the increase 
in the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors, during the same period, about 154 
per cent., how long will it take temperance 
men, by a moral non partisan, non-politi- 
cal agitation to secure “‘legislative temper- 
ance reform,” while at the same time vot 
ing for the men and measures of the old 
political parties, parties which in the one 
case opposes, as a party policy, the pro- 
hibition of the rum traffic; and in the 
other favors its legal perpetuation and 
protection by some system of license or 
taxation ? In the light of the article refer- 
red to, which without a word of condem- 
nation for the liquor traffic and its evils, 
very evidently arrays The Christian Union 
against Prohibitionists, it is not practic- 
ally and logically true that as between the 
rum traffic, the one great sin and evil of 
the age, and its legal suppression, through 
the conscientious legitimate use of our po- 
litical power, The Christian Union takes 
the side of the rum traflic, and gives to 
this drunkard- poverty- and crime-pro 
ducing business the benefit of its moral 


/influence. In the fullest confidence of the 


integrity of purpose of The Christian 
Union, and exercising the broadest char 
ity while differing from its opinions, and 
regretting its misdirected influence, I am 
sincerely yours, 8. BurpIck. 
LEONARDSVILLE, N. Y.. July 23, 1885. 








SENIOR. 

UST what he did, only a little more 

of it. The recital stopped short at 
the crisis. Senfor was an out and out Dec 
alogue up to the last p. int of vision, and 
if he finished as he began, he would cer- 
tainly have magnified the law and made 
it honorable in the judgment of Junior 
forever. Fatherhood tells us assuredly 
that Senior had a hard place of it to mete 
out penalty to the splendid little rascal, 
the sinner ; and we are sure that it is ex- 
actly the same with the Great Father in 
dealing with his big family. God loves 
the sinner while he makes him smart 
under the penalty of his sins. In both 
cases the object is the same—that the sin- 
ner might be saved. 

Senior could not accept the service of 
the little dog trying to compromise the 
case with his teeth. At that point he was 
only the whipped hound, obeying because 
he must. He would not say, ‘“‘I have 
sinned.” The spirit possessing him was 
one of bondage ; he was his father’s slave, 
nothing more. Senior would not have 
loved his child with a perfect love had he 
accepted the half submission thus offered. 
The reconciliation could not be complete. 
Father and son were apart from each 
other, and only perfect obedience could 
make them one again. Senior could not 
be satisfied till he got back his son, and 
must still keep that son in the consuming 
fire of his love till he had paid the utter. 
most farthing. He was working out an 
atonement, suffering a thousand times 
more than his baby boy, but both suffer- 
ings were necessary for a complete re- 
demption. The law had to operate, hard 
as it was to both, till the little rebel was 
brought to Christ—the Senior—sharing 
the suffering with Junior—the sinner. 
And although we are not told, yet the 
whole state of the facts required that 
Senior should again place the letter on the 
exact pattern of carpet where Junior first 


' threw it, and prolong the scene till it was 


brought, even with shame and tears, borne 
by the hands that did the deed, and placed 


| where he first found it. 


The little story was brimful of interest, 
and whether true literally or not, is true 
to actual fact, and make a beautiful par- 
able of sin and redemption. 

This was written after reading the story, 
and was then laid aside, on the supposi- 
‘ion that somebody else would tell Juhn 
Senior his duty better than we could. But 
the contributions in that direction pub- 
lished in The Christian Union since, being 


all on the modern order, and in our poor 
judgment, wanting in backbone as well as 
whalebone, we must beg to say our say, 
though late. Theonly possible father who 
replied appears to have gone off in hys- 
terics, and has dumped Senior in a very 
rough place, leaving him an outcast to 
decent society. The others must have 
been of the good, kind, soft-hearted folks, 
who are innocent of knowledge either of 
fatherhood or motherhood, but who are 
always so wise about the best way to bring 
up other people’s children. 

According to these good people John 
Senior used the whalebone so as to draw 
blood, sure. Wherever applied, whether 
before or behind, the blue wales witnessed 
to his masculine severity and overbearing 
brutality, and poor little dear Junior 
ought to have been sent to the hospital, 
Senior remanded to the police court, and 
the whole case remitted to posterity in the 
columns of the New York Herald as an 
evidence of the degradation of parents in 
1885. 

Well, we were not present, of course, 
but if we were addicted to betting we 
would wager a groat that five minutes afier 
{t was over Junior could not have told by 
any smart what part of his person had 
been subject to the chastisement. It 
would be absurd to suppose from the con- 
text that it was much more than a“ recon- 
noissance in force,” as military men would 
say, and of very small proportions. The 
whalebone was the emblem of penalty, 
and Junior tasted it sufficiently to set him 
on the way of recovery ; alittle fuller ex- 
ercise of it would complete the cure, and 
settle affairs between father and son satis- 
factorily and permanently. 

The point of interest to us in the story 
is the spirit in which the little fellow took 
off the letter and threw it on the floor, and 
then laughed as though he had done some- 
thing smart. It was the incipient spirit 
of bravado, daring to do what, young as he 
was, he Knew would annoy his father, and 
therefore was wrong. This we see con- 
stantly manifested by children of both 
sexes, but mainly by boys. Developed, 
this appear in teasing and annoying sis- 
ters and servants, companions and inti- 
mates ; amean, contemptible, selfish spirit 
and temper, which growing with the char- 
acter to man’s estate, produces social bul- 
lies and domestic tyrants. To deal with it 
successfully we cannot begin too early, and 


the most efficient corrective is a little sharp | 


physical smart judiciously administered. 
Its effect is the most wholesome possible, 
asit spreads its benign influence over both 
hemispheres, the physical and the moral 
and spiritual, resulting ina profound con- 
viction of ‘‘ that hurts,” which opinion is 
forthwith put upon the shelf for future use. 

This repugnance to the administration 
of corporal punishment bodes no good to 
the effective control of the animalism we 
have to contend with in working out social 
and domestic problems. God uses it in 
his government, and we are not wiser than 
he. Its effectiveness has been proved by 
experience. As in the case of the crime 
of garotting in London and other cities in 
England a few years ago. No check could 
be put to these brutal aitacks by mere im- 
prisonment, even with hard labor; and 
Parliament at last passed a law, that on 
conviction the scoundrel should be se- 
verely whipped. The crime was stopped 
as by magic, after a few big bullies had 
tasted the las. And orly recently a case 
of wife-beating at Baltimore was treated 
with the same remedy; and 
from the surprise and indignation ex- 
hibited by the brute who received it, the 
prospect is hopeful indeed that such cases 
will be fewer in consequence, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The virtual settlement during the week 
past of the conditions by which Vander- 
pill comes into possession of the West 
Shore Railway, and under which he 
transfers to the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company the controlling interest in the 
South Pennsylvania and the Beach 
Creek roads, has worked harmony be- 
tween these two great corporations (the | 
Pennsylvania Railway and the New 
York Central), and will result in the best | 
of uaderstanding as to the new schedule 
of rates to be inaugurated in through 
freights. 
controlllpg the West Shore, will advance 
rates On that road, and we shall see an 
end of this disastrous and demoralizing 


rate-cutiing. This great step is undoubt- 


edly the forerunner of a general restora 
tion of rates both east and west of Chi 
cago, and is taken by the parties interested 


with a view of finally influencing an 
justment of all differences and disp''tes 
» tween the leading trunk Jines in the} 
wholecountry. 
vhile as yet only partial, will be of an 
r character, and will go far to- 
val tablishing and maintaining a 
more confident aad hopeful feeling among | 
railway men. 
The reports of the spring wheat crop 
» extreme Northwest are not as | 
tring, on account of storms during the 
week, as they were; but the reports are 
exagverated, and the track of the storms 


is much more contracted than speculators 


in wheat and bear operators in stocks 
There 
will, in the aggregate, be a slight falling | 
off in the percentage of yield in certain | 
localities in Minnesota, Dakota and Wis- | 
consin, but not disastrously so, while, on | 
the other hand, the corn sections in the 


would have tle public believe. 


Northwest regions will astonish the coun- | 
ignificent yield ; 
the corn crop is practically assured as a 
whole, and will be absolutely unprece 
dented in volume. 

But for the apprehensions respecting 
silver, fore'gn exchange would at once 
drop to a gold import basis, as it is, it is 
weak in anticipation of the new cotton 
bills which are about coming on the| 
market. The Government is carrying out 
its arrangement with the banks referred 
toin a previous issue, and has received 
from the New York Clearing House 
$6,000,000 of gold for which it has de- 
posited representative certificates for an 
equal amount of subsidiary silver coin. 
Tuis, we believe, will be the only trans- 
action of this character by the Treasury 
until the test is made in Congress at the 
December session, as to whether the 
Silver Coinage bill is to be repealed. If 
then by any chance this repeal movement 
should be defeated, there will be but one 
alternative for the Administration ; either 
to yield to the selfish silver interest, which 
knows that it is working for its own 
ends at the expense of the whole nation, 
or to boldly fulfill the demands of the 
Resumption Act of 1875, which makes it 
Obligatory on the Executive Department 
to keep a $100,000,000 gold reserve in the 


try by their 


The New York Central, now | 


‘ 


The effect on the ou look, a : 
‘ R great contest in the Senate, over a cer- 


aggregate result of the year in our foreign 
trade is gratifying, since it shows an ex. 
cess of exports over imports of merchan. 
dise of $164,416,833, a large increase over 
1883-1884, mos ly the result of a sharp 
contraction of over $90,000,000 in im- 
ports. This, of course, reflects a great 


| depression in trade, but it also reflects a 
| very desirable economy in the use of lux- 


| uries. 
The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, decrease ............-6 $1,803,300 
Specie, decrease... ..... 2.2.6.5 239,500 


Lega! tenders, increase........ 104,410 
Deposits, decrease....... ... 2,064,100 
Reserve, invrease............ . 330,925 


This makes the surplus reserve of the 
banks over $64 500,000. Money is a 
ishade higher, call loans averaging one 
and one-half per cent. 


|“ FILIBUSTERING” IN THE SENATE. 


In his series of reminiscences as a page 
Among the Law-Makers,” Mr. Edmund 


| Alton says in the last ‘‘ St. Nicholas” 


‘We had some memorable filibustering 
in my day, I remember one night when 


tain bill, culminated in twenty hours of 


| work ! The majority had determined that 


they woufd ‘sit the bill’ out that night. 
So they assembled in force, ready to pass 
it whenever they might see their chance. 


| The minority were also on hand. Both 


sides were nearly exhausted. As the 
hands of the clock approached the hour of 
midnight there was scarcely a senator in 
the room. I remember that Senator Mer- 


|riman led the minority ; Senator Logan 


‘watched’ for the majority. Senator Mer- 


|riman had the floor, with the unlimited 


privilege of continuous debate permitted 
by the rules, and he seemed prepared to 
talk forever. But occasionally he paused 


| to allow another member of the minority 
| to make a motion to adjourn, upon which 


i Wht | the ‘yeas and nays’ would be ordered— 
indee ‘ 


And the clerk will call the roll!’ 

‘““Those words were the signal for 
action. ‘Call up the senators!’ cried 
Senator Logan ; ‘Call up the senators !’ 
came from Senator Merriman ; ‘ Call up 
the senators!’ echoed Captain Bassett 
This is how we pages called them. Each 


}of us would rush around through the 


various rooms, and give one of these 
sleeping senators a little tap, shouting 
‘ Yeas and Nays!’ and dart away to find 
another. Sometimes a dozen pages would 
waken the same senator. In fact, we 
usually ran ia a line—all together. 

Soon the sleepy legislators could be seen 
creeping into the chamber from all direc- 
tions, balf awake, with disheveled hair, 
and presenting a woe begone appearance 
generally. The» would mechanically cast 
their votes, the motion to adjourn would 
he lost, Senator Merriman would resume 
his speech, and the other senators, except 
the ‘watchers,’ would again vanish as 
mysteriously and as noiselessly as the sol- 
diers of Roderick Dhu. When he had 
given them time to fall asleep, he would 
again yield the floor to a motion to ad- 
journ, and the performance would be re- 
peated. 

‘During all this speech-making most 





Treasury with which to redeem legal ten- 
ders, and which clearly authorizes the ne 
goltation of loans for that purpose if 
necessary. There can be no question as 
to the mandatory nature of this law, and 
we hope there will be none, when the 
lime comes, if come it must, with the 
execution of it. 

The statistics of the Government on the 
Foreign Commerce of the country for 
June exhibit a slight balance in merchan- 
dise traflic against us—about $1,000,000 ; 
this is due to a slight increase in imports, 
which, up to June, for the year had 
}roved very small comparatively. One 
favorable feature, however, is an export 
movement of silver bullion of $2,712,534 
for the month, which is only a fraction of 
the sum that would go abroad but for our 
government absorption in its foolish coin 
age requirements. 


|of the minority were asleep. They de- 
| pended upon Senator Merriman (as most 
lof the majority depended upon Senator 
| Logan and their other leaders) to wake 
them at the proper time. They relied 
upon him to do all the talking. He was, 
as I say, prepared to do it. But he made 
a mistake. He remembered the courtesy, 
but he forgot the rules of the Senate. He 
had been yielding the floor to his friends 
whenever he saw fit, and resuming it again 
after they had said what they wished. 
Senator Logan at last interfered. He 
raised the ‘ point of order’ that the sena- 
tor from North Carolina could not speak 
‘more than twice’ on the matter then 
pending. Senator Merriman stood aghast ! 


The presiding officer sustained the point 
of order. 

‘‘That is where the demoralization of 
the minority seemed to begin. At ten 
minutes past seven o'clock A.M., the ma- 








The month of June closes the fiscal 
year in our record of statistics, and the| 


ats passed the bill ! 
ow would you like to be a filibus- 
ter? 
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FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands and values. 
Over 2,000 loans made. | CUSTOMER has 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of principe! or interest 
on any loans made here. interest collected and sent 
to you, se of cost, a h year. These loans ore very 
safe, and pay nearly am 
three times as much as U. 5. BONDS. 4. nown 
and recommended by leading business men and 
seg hoe East and West—men for whom I! have 

been making these investments for TEN YEARS 
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Rv. WM. L. GAGE, D.D , Hartford, Ct. 

M. E. GATES, PH. D., L .D. President Rutgers Col 
lege, New Brunswick. 

Dr. WM. J. MIL -_ is Lk Geneseo Normal 
School Geneseo, 

Hon. E. M TO PITY, Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Mina. 

Dr. JNO, K. BUCKLY N, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, N. Y. Observer, and 
hundreds of others in all parts of the United 


Allare pleased with my Investments. Cir 
cular, refereuces, letters giving experiences and 
testimony cf old customers, and a New Map of 
Dakota sent free on application. Mention this 
paper. Address 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
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Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 

ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. ‘Ter. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR SALF. 


One large window, Gothic shape, size about 20 
feetlong and 5 feet wide; also two companion 
side windows to the above, each about 14 feet long 
by 114 feet wide ; can easily be adapted for larger 
or smaller apogee. On account of alterations these 
windows will be sold at a great sacrifice. For fur- 
ther particulars address G.C. WHITE, Jr., Box 32, 
New York. 
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CHURCH EQUIP’ 


CaN & HASTINGG, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple Boston ; 
Plymouth Courch, Brook!yn; Musie Hall. Cincinnati; 
Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and of 


1» CHURCH ORCANS:.:::, 


part of the « try. We invite attientionto our new 
styles of Par it ORGANS. at from $600 to $1,000 and up- 
wards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORG AN- 
ISTS, ai. i others are invited to apply to me a ect for 
all information connected with our art. DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnis 
on application. Second-hand Organs forsale at low p 











CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB; 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


7722 


MENEELY & COMPANY | 
WEST TROY. N, Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 3. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture thore celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Town- 
Clocks, 04. ete. d cata 


88) 
MocSH4s8 & Co., Baltimore, 44 
















CHURCH 884 LODGE FURNITURE. Send 
for Catalogue. 8. C. Small & Co,, 
Manufacturers, 78 Portland St., Boston, Mass, 
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Life Insuranee 


COmpaly, 
HARTEORD. Conn. 


This Company _is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres! 
FLV. RUDSON, Secy. 
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2,005,100 00 
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Stix per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be piid to the noeee 2) 
thereof, or their legal reprerentatives, oi al 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to "he holders thereof, 
yr their legal repr esentatives, on and after ‘fues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon wiil cease. The certifi 
sates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1584, for which cer 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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“CONTINENT ia 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Inst, 1885. 


Reserve for re insurance (Fire 
“~ eee TTT 
Reserve for re-insurance (In 
land Risks 25,304 6 
Reserve ample for all other 
claims 
Capital pat {in in cash: ; 
WD a Sakadecctccetiocccce let 4,535,221 $2 $4,993,501 





The two safety funds now amount to $1,200.000.U0 
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SUNDAY AT MOUNT 
McGREGOR. 

ESP ENT. | 

N the monotous gayety of Saratoga 
O the Sabbath falls with a grateful 
assurance that there is something in the 
world | c py men’s th oli besides 
drivir racing, ymenading, dancing, 
listening t b ands, and drinking the 
bitter wate: f the spring The towns 
people isly wend their way to the 
eburci I ice, and the visitors sit 
juietls i I i pi is, reading the 
New York Sunday papers and chatting 
about their contents with something more 
of seriousness than generally characterizes 
the week-day versation of the dwellers 
in this garden of sans» Not ali of 
them, however; for the Sunday excur 
sionist is abroad, and here his pilgrimage 
is to Mount McGregor. [But this time it 
is almost a pilgrimage indeed, for the 
journey is to the house of the dead, and 
it is made by as quiet and reverent a com- 


shrine in the land. 
sacred ground on 
> of the 


pany as worship at any 
They expect to trav 
this sacred day, and the nature 
errand is written on every face 
Faster and faster tly the little 
gauge cars, filled to overtiowing, over the 


narrow 


mountain railway which has called Mount 


McGregor into existence as a summer 


resort. For the first half-dozen miles 
through a level and urinteresting coun- 
try ; then up, up—around—zlgzag, as the 
road climbs the s] pes of Mount Mc 
Gregor. A stiff pull for the little engine 
with its four cars; but she is a good 


climber, and, with much puffing and 


panting and cautious t nae over tres 
tlework and around curves » nally reaches 
the end of her twelve-mile long and 
tLousand-foot hig urney. 

As the visitor alights from the rustic 
station he notices, scarcely a hundred yards 
from the spot where the exhausted loco- 
motive a plain-looking frame 
house standing amidst a grove of strag- 
gling saplings. As he turns his eyes 
from this to look for the beautiful villa in 
which he thinks the last days of the old 
soldier ought to have been spent, and 
fancies he sees its outlines a few hundred 
feet beyond, a glint of steel and glimpse 
of filtting blue uniforms arrest’ his 
1 moment he is 
assured that in that unpretentious cottage 
lie the mortal remains of the great Cap- 
tain, A _ plain gable roofed 
house, straw-colored, with a wide veranda 
running all around, reached from each 
side by a dozen steps, it seems, as one says, 
‘* just the house for simple comfort,” and 
one is glad to think that the dying man, 
as he sat in his easy chair on the porch, 
and went over the scenes of his eventful 
life, must have had his early days, of 
blessed memory, brought back to him by 
the rural simplicity of his surroundings. 
Some of his old comrades, grave and silent, 
walk or sit upon one of the verandas, and 
the guards pace back and forth under the 
trees on the s leading to the house. 
The windows are shut and the blinds 
closed, and not a soul is to be seen about 
the house except the military guard ; for 
to-day no one, we are told, not even of the 
most favored professions, is to be admitted 
to view the remains or see the interior of 
the house. Anditis better so. It were 
sacrilege to invade the sanctity of that 
silent death-chamber on this day of rest. 

A stone’s-throw from the house (which 
one hesitates whether or not to write with 
a capital H), and on higher ground, stands 
the hotel, which is the only other archi- 
tectural feature of the place, on a site 
where one wishes the cottage had been 
placed : on the crown of the hill, with an 
unobstructed view across lowland and 
highland, farm and forest, clear to the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, which rise 
in great, indistinct green waves just where 
the white cloudlets in the distant sky 
seem io join them as flecks of foam. 
What a place in which to have one’s eyes 
turned for the last time toward the sun in 
heaven! And how naturally one goes on 





paused, 





wandering eye, and in 


two-story, 


+ path way 


with the rest of Webster's famous peror- 
ation when he recalls the fact that in that 
cottage yonder lies all that is left on earth 
of him through whose instrumentality 
was prevented the realizing of that dread- 
ful picture of ‘‘ States discordant, dissev- 
ered, belligerent,” and to whose genius is 
due the presence of the flag ‘‘ without a 
single stripe erased, or a single star pol- 
luted,” that floats at half-mast above the 
hotel 

The pilgrims wander about the grounds, 
plucking ferns and grasses to carry away 
as mementos of Mount McGregor, and 
jack-knives are busy all day in cutting 
brush in the adjacent woods for walking- 
sticks, ‘o be preserved for many a year 
and spoken of with pride as coming from 
‘the place where Grant died.” And so 
the sun goes down on the last Sabbath 
with which the memory of the great Gen 
eral is associated with this place M. 

Mount McGREGOr, August 2, 1885. 

Tue Drunken WomeEN or LONDON.— 
Walk along Fleet Street, go slowly along 
the Strand. or any one of the many streets, 
lanes, and alleys cr ssing those two great 
arteries at right angles, look into any of 
the beer or whisky shops at any hour of 
the day or night, and count the souls there. 
You will find more women than men— 
women with babes at the breast, young 
girls from sixteen up, old women with 
bloated faces and every tender lineament 
of their sex blotted from their counte- 
nances by the brutalizing agency of alco- 
hol ; old women too, scarcely able to stand 
from the combined effects of age and dis- 
sipation. It is a horrible spectacle, which 
I have never seen in any other part of the 
world. These poor female wretches hud- 
dled together outside the bar in. small 
rooms ten feet square, perhaps, imbibing 
the soul poison from morn till night, 
cheering each other mayhaps by ribald 
talk and jest, neglecting all the duties of 
womanhood for the sake of the loved 
dram or pint, and after spending all their 
pennies or ha’pence, as the case may be, 
ree] out into the bury siree's with some 
muddled thought of getting ‘ home 
again’ before husband, father or brothe: 
returns.—{ London Letter. 


Poon Po_iy.—Mrs. Georgina Weldon, 
writing to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette” from 
Holloway relates the following 
aifecting incident : ‘‘ There’s a poor, dear, 
beautiful white cockatoo, with a golden 
crest, caught on the spire of the church 
just opposite my window in this awful 
storm. It makes me feel so melancholy 
The poor thing must inevitably die of 
hunger and thirst. I should say it woul 
cost £50 to gct at the poor little fellow 
They tell me thousands were watching it 
Now it is quite dark—poor little fellow ' 
You can hear it screaming, chattering 
whistling, ali over the place, and I saw ii 
making such frantic cfforts to get away ! 
The chain on his leg has caught the iron 
in the cross at the top of the steeple. ] 
wish the thunder and lightning would 
kill it, and put itand me out of misery.’ 
The following 1s Mrs. Weldon’s accoun' 
of the rescue of her fellow-prisoner : ‘‘ The 
beautiful cockatoo was saved on Tuesday 
night at 8:20. It was a most exciting sight 
Five men got several long ladders to 
gether, made a plank or two serve as a 
scaffold, and, after about four hours, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the wicked, spiteful 
little fellow, who bit the good man who 
fetched him down unmercifully—squalled, 
shricked, and made a most savage noise. 
The cheering of the crowd collected all 
round the spot was tremendous as the man 
descended in triumph with his trophy in 
his hand. I was in the grounds, and 
watched them most excitedly. It was a 
perilous undertaking. I hear the rescu 
ing party collected £25. I am sure they 
deserved it. I was in a most terrible 
way about the ia bird.” 


DIED. 


Merwin.—At Valparaiso, Chili, South Ameri- 
ca, June 17, Grace B., daughterof Rev. A. Moss 
and Elizabeth B. Merwin, in the fourteenth year 
of her age. 


Gaol, 





Purify your blood, tone up the system, and 





regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia. Sold by all druggists. 


Weak and Weary 


Describes the condition of many people just now 
The warm weather, late in coming, seems more de- 
bilitating thanever. You may be weak and tired in 
the merning, without appetite and without energy. 
If so, you need Hood's Sarsaparilla to build up and 
strengthen your body, purify and quicken the slug- 
gish blood, and restore the lostappetite. This med- 
icine will do you good. 

“During the summer months I have been some 
what debilitated or run down. I took Hood's Sarsa 


health and strength.” 
Given Up to Die 

“T wasalmost completely run down, and was for 
four years under medical treatment, being given up 
to die by physicians. I have never taken anything 
which gave me as much benefit as Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla, which restored me to health and vigor, I 
recommend it to any invalid whose system is pros- 
trated. It will rebuild the system and give new life.’ 
NELIA NOBLE, Peoria, IIL 

“Within a week after taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
my appetite began to improve, my headache left me 
my strength seemed to be renewed, and I felt better 
in every part of my body. I rejoice when I think of 
the good Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done me,” C. L 
BaBBITT, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Cures Constipation. Aids Digestion, 





AvusuRN, N. August 24, 1884.—Have used 
your SELTZER APERIENT in my family 
for Constipation, Headache, Disordered Stomach, 
and Biliousness. Invariably find relief from its 
use, and recommend it strongly. J. L. ELLIOTT. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 2, 1884.—Have been 
using APERIENT for Dyspepsia. It gives me | 
relief from those dreadful sensations known only 
to the dyspeptic, i. ¢., vertigo and fullness after 
eating. Have recommended it to friends with | 
like results H. A. BAKER, 


Relieves Headache. Regulates the Bowels. 





en et 


RH. MAGY & CO, 


parilla, which gave me new vigor and restored me to | 
Wa. H. CLouGu, Tilton, N. H. | 





14th ST., SIXTH AVE.. and 13th ST,, 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOps 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL 
COMPLETED, AND 


INVENTORY IS Now 
STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASONABLE GOODS 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THI 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND 


SHIPPED, 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


PROMPTLY 


RH. MACY & CO. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
| Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, SHOWING THE BRAITLE SQUARE CHUKCH AND THE VENDOME 





BOSTON'S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME. 


J. W. WOLCOTT, 


PROPRIETOR. 










)FERRIS'G00D SENSE 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


for Health Economy and Beauty. 
for ages—Infants to Adulis, 
Ask for thea them, Take no other. 


218 BROS.. Wrrs, 81 White St., N.Y. 


ST Pevtect i 





7 FRINE'S Pate 
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nd the ‘pest at Light kn known for ——y Lemay 


pay lens, Send sic of to sil Galeries, Theatres, Depots, N 
nd size o' circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
fo churches and 2 LP. FRINK, 65 pA ion NY. 
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THE LAKE DWELLERS. 


Many years ago the people of Europe 
were obliged to build their houses and vil- 
lages in the middle of lakes and ponds, or 
in some place surrounded by water. In 
this way they protected themselves against 
wild beasts that infested the woods around 
them, and from the savage men who were 
more cruel than the wild beasts. 

It is probable that at this time England, 
France, and Germany were nearly covered 
with forests, through which monstrous 
animals wandered. Great bears, wolves, 
and possibly the immense mammoth, drove 
men and women before them. They took 
refuge in the lakes and ponds of water ; 
they built their towns on piles or stakes 
driven into the bottom of the lake. 

All over Eupope the remains of these 
singular retreats are found, but the most 
remarkable are in Switzerland. Here 
where the waters of the lakes are low, 
great numbers of these villages may be 
traced. The piles on which they were 
built are still there; sometimes even 
remains of the houses are found. The 
people who lived in them were of small 
size, apparently. They used stone axes 
or hatchets, and fought with arrows 
pointed with flint. Itis no wonder that they 
fled from the wild beasts of the forests. 

These lacustrine villages, as they are 
called, cannot have been very comfortable. 
The piles or stakes on which they rested 
were cut in the woods near by, and then 
dragged to the water side, where they 
were driven into the deep mud _ and 
fastened together. A floor of logs was 
laid upon them. It seems to have been 
covered over with brushwood, leaves, and 
grass, The houses were built above, 
probably wooden huts, scarcely sheltered 
from the wind and rain. 

The people who lived in them knew 
how to weave a coarse linen or woolen 
cloth, but usually must have been clothed 
in skins. Rude ornaments of different 
kinds—rings, chains of copper or bronze, 
weapons, stone knives, hammers of stone, 
beads—are found. Fire was evidently 
used, and the bones of the ox, hog, and 
goat are proofs that the lacustrine people 
were not vegetarians. But it is easy to 
imagine how uncomfortable were their 
dwellings. The floor of brushwood must 
always have been damp and unhealthy ; 
the chill winds of the Swiss and German 
lakes pierced through the walls of the 
huts; sometimes flouds overwhelmed 
them ; sometimes a stealthy enemy broke 
into their defenses and burned the whole 
village as if it were a nest of venomous 
insects. The ashes of many of these 
towns are found at the bottom of the 
lakes, showing that they were destroyed 
by fire. They were usually joined to the 
shore by a bridge of stakes, over which an 
enemy could pass. 

Many of these towns are found in the 
lakes and ponds of Ireland and Scotland. 
Here they are called ‘‘ crannoges.” They 
seem to have been less carefully built than 
those of Switzerland, but they still show 
that the people who planned them must 
have labored hard to provide themselves 
with a safe home. They had canoes hol- 
lowed from trunks of trees, on which they 
carried their piles out into thelake. They 
cut down oak trees of considerable size 
with their hatchets of stone or bronze. In 
one “‘crannoge”’ recently discovered in 
Scotland more than 3,000 trees, some of 
great size, had been cut down and used 
in building one of these villages in the 
the midst of a lake. 

We who live in safe and pleasant cities 
or country homes can scarcely believe 
that people could exist in these wild re- 
treats in the midst of the waters. Yet it 
seems they were inhabited by a large 
population, even in Scotland. Here men, 
women, and children lived and died, 
sometimes perhaps as happily as if they 
had lived in New York or Boston. They 
Caught fish from their house doors ; the 
children swam in the waters; they some- 
times cultivated grain on the land, and 
sometimes lived, like squirrels, on the nuts 
of the forest, 


Men have not, even yet, given up these 
lake dwellings. The savages in South 
America, Africa, New Guinea, and Borneo 
still build them, but they are said not to 
be so skillful as were the builders on the 
Swiss lakes. eee" 8 =~ People. 


COMPOSITE 


sunstroke art of photography is said to be 
composite portraits. 
with the composite likenesses, however, 
appears to be the same as with other and 
common photographs—that they are not 
likenesses at all. Mr. W. Curtis Taylor 
explained in the Franklin Institute that 
a composite photograph made up from 
a dozen single photographs chosen from 
the rogues’ gallery was as likely to be a 
fair likeness of an honest gentleman asa 
composite portrait made up from a dozen 
bank cashiers or lawyers or clergymen, 
showing plainly that something is very 
wrong somewhere—either in the compos- 
ite business or in the learned and other 
professions. If the composite likeness 
could only be relied on marvelous devel- 
opment might be expected from it. 
Everybody knows that the trouble with 
a photograph is that it takes only the ex- 
pression of a human face for one moment 
of its existence, and as nothing in the 
universe changes as quickly and con- 
stantly as the human face the single pho- 
tograph is not of much account except as 
a dull color to flatter and spoil. A com- 
posite likeness, which would really be a 
composition of several other photographs, 
would in some cases be like a portrait 
made up of several sittings. It might be 
more than this, and at once be an evolu- 
tion of human character, an evolution in 
art, and a final proof in a new line of the 
entire Darwinian scheme. But if the 


composite likeness is a lie it appears to be 
another argumer.t to prove that mechan- 
ism cannot take the place of art, and can 
not be used as an advertisement in that 
line. There are lies enough in would-be 
art already. the 


PREACHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES.— 
There were few preachers im the early 
days of Indiana better known than Sam 
uel Hamilton. He was the first presiding 
elder of the Indianapolis district. He 
was the contemporary of Strange, Bige- 
low, Wiley, and other great names among 
the pioneers of his church. At one time 
his circuit embraced a good part of South- 
ern Indiana and Central Kentucky. At 
one of his appointments in Kentucky he 
bad among his regular hearers an aristo- 
cratic member of the chivalry of the 
State, who carried the title of ‘‘ Colonel.”’ 
One Sunday the Colonel took his seat in 
the sanctuary, havirg by his side one of 
his neighbors, who was given to indulg- 
ing pretty freely in Kentucky’s favorite 
beverage. On this particular Sunday he 
had taken just enough to make himself 
troublesome. The preacher was holding 
forth on the sins of the day, and finally 
mentioned horse-racing as one of them. 
The Colonel was a lover of the turf, and 
as the divine struck at the sin the neigh- 
bor nudged the Colonel, and remarked 
in a voice audible all over the little 
church: ‘‘ Colonel, he means you.” Pro- 
fane swearing was next touched upon, 
and again the Colonel was nudged, with 
the remark: ‘‘ Colonel, he means you.” 
So it went on as sin after sin was men- 
tioned until the audience was almost 
convulsed with laughter. Finally a 
small dog entered the open door and 
trotted down the aisle until it reached 
the front of the pulpit, when it set up 
a furious barking at the minister. The 
Colonel’s tipsy neighbor, with the utmost 
gravity, arose and walked steadily down 
the aisle to where the dog was barking. 
Seizing the animal by the neck, he held 
him up before the congregation a moment, 
and then, shaking him furiously, he 
broke out with: ‘‘ Tree a preacher, will 
you, you ill-bred pup.” This was too 
much for Mr. Hamilton. He could 
restrain his laughter no longer, and he 





took his seat, not ne able to dismiss his 
congregation. —{Sel ected. 





PortTRAItTS. — The latest | 
craze in the combined mechanical and | 


One chief trouble | 


GLARIES WITH WHICH 


UTE IF 


A Bank 


muy fail, and yet, by wise management, 
regain its credit. So, also, if wise counsels 
are followed, the strength and vigor of 
a failing constitution may be restored. 
Many cases like the following could be 
cited: Frank Laprise, Salem dogs Lowell, 
Mass., says, that on account of impure 
blood, his whole constitution was shaken. 
\fter taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely 


a mouth, his health was restored, 
original vigor regained. 


Speculation 


as to what will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes | of 


before the light of such evidence 
furnished by O. T. Adams, 
Who says: ‘For years I suffi 
from Dyspepsia, scarcely taking 
until within the 
out enduring 


a meal, 


the most distressing pfains of 
Indigestion. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved 
my life. My appetite and digestion are 
good, and I feel like a new. man.” 
bottles of 


y for | ceived no 
and his | E 


Mass., 


as that | dozen men,” 
Spencer, O.,| and liver to properly perf 
red acutely | tions. He was permanently 
|using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mi 
last few months, with- | 
|cured of liver and bilious tr 


| Leland, the 
‘Two New York city, writes: 


Failure 


to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
volves, in case of sickness, not ouly 


waste of money, but useless suffei 
John I. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass , 
says: ‘* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me 
boils, sores, and itches, which no oth: 
remedy could remove. I tried sev 
other so-called ‘sarsaparillas,” but re- 


benefit from them.” William 
Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 
writes that 


The Cause 


all his sufferings, “enough to kill a 
was the failure of his kidneys 
rm their func- 
cured by 
s. George 
Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
oubles by 
Warren 
famous hotel proprietor of 
“*T have person. 


the use of <Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayers Sar saparilla 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” 
Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. 
Beach, Glover, Vt., writes: 
of the blood debilitated me, 
very troublesome serofulous bunches on 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Aver’s 
Sarsaparilla has restored my appetite and 
strength. It has also greatly lessened the 
swellings. I am confident they will be 
entirely removed by continued use of the 
Sarsaparilla.” Irving Edwards, 
N. Y., was afflicted, from boyhood, with 
serofulous sore throat. Four bottles of 
Ayers Sarsaparilla cured him, 


Never 


wen troubled with the disease. 


and he has 


sinee | 
Prepared by Dr. J.C 


For sale by all Druggists. 


writes | for 
Mrs. A. M. There is no medicine in the world equal to 
**A humor 
and caused | effects of high living, 


Ithaca, | 


Ayer & Co., 


Rheumatism, with entire success, 


it for the cure of liver diseasi s, gout, the 


and all the various 
forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
man, Bronson, Fla., writes: “1 suffered 
for months from debility, and pains in va 
lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
of me. Iam entirely cured.” Doctor T. 
Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “Tf 
have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
practice for a number of years, and find 
its action admirable.” It never 


Fails 


to vitalize the blood and expel impurities 
Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Price $1; six bottles for &5. 








A BALANCE IN ITS FAVOR. 


Decided Old Lady (to her Niece)—‘ 


‘I DECLARE! 
THIS PAPER IS FILLED, 


IT WASN’T FOR THAT ADVERTISEMENT, 


I'D CUT OFF MY SUBSCRIPTION IN A MIN 


I FIND SO MUCH EASE RESULTING FROM 


THE USE OF SAPOLIO THat I BELIEVE I’LL LIVE TEN YEARS LONGER. 








grocer ought to have it on sale, 
DO. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8 St., Pil, Pa. 






NIVIGORATOR 


isa Reliable Remedy ior Live ar i) ey jamts and illscaused 
by aderanged or torpid condition of uiver, as Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Biliousne ss, nundice e, He padache, 
Mal: aria, Rheumatism, etc. It re gus ates the bowel 8, puri- 


fies the ble wd, strengthen s the svs em, assists digestion. 
AN INVALUABLE. FAMILY’ MEDICINE. 

Thousandsof testimonials prove its merit. 
4NY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION 





Its merits as a W Adit BLUE have been fully testec 
and endorsed by thousandsof housekee Your 
Ask him for it. 





CURE i.DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
Always 
All Conversa- 
refer to 
rcular with tes- 
HISC OX, 853 Broad- 
Mention this paper 


and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
in position, but invisible to others. 
tion and even whispers heard dis oe. We 
those using them, Send for des« 
timonials, free. Address, F. 
way, N. ¥., successor to Dr, Peck. 


LADY AGENTS feratsnent 


employment and good 
—_ acon City Skirt 
tockingS pporters. 
. cath free t Cinna 8 
«17% Main St., Ci 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 

A Priceless Boon to 
Beene Sag ae 


siti iia 
Folding Chair CocNewl Haven, Ce. 









WHAT WITH THE MURDEKS AND BUR- 
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Free of charge. 
ill be sent to any one who can not get it of their 
grocer 
nt to 


gE 


Shampoo with it. 
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A full size cake of Ivory Soap 


if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
ntion this paper. 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 
EST TEACHERS, ,AMERSAN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St..New York. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
4% Bryn Mawr College, 8ryn Mawr, Pa., near 
Philadelphia, 
will open in the autumn of Iss5. For programme of 
xraduate and undergraduate courses offered in 
Iss5-s6, address JAMES E. RHOADS, Presi jent. 


THOROLGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
HOME SCHOOL. 

cation unsurpassed for health; not one case of 

kness ane e the opening (five years), ny | war- 

rented to be spoken in two years. 8, $20 a 

year. Ac sare ss Mme. H. CLERC and ene ™ ‘ARION * 

PEt KE, 4,313-15 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 









~~ rHORPE. A. BOARDING SCHOOL 
5. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares for Wellesley, Vassar, and Smith Col- 
Lewes. he opens Sant 16, 1885. 
For catalogues piease addr om 


MISS F. L Ww ALSH, » Principal. — 


Eyessen UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 


urse Law School in America. 
. H. BENNETT, LL.D., Dean. 


‘AVUGA L ABs MILITARY AC ADEMY, 
Aurora, N. . W. A. FLINT, Principal 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 


with best American or Foreign Teachers. Positions 
secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Teachers, 
Specialists, and Principals. Information of good 
schools free to parents. School property sold and 


rented. 
RANSOM BRIDGE & C 
EASTER N TEACHERS’ INSTI TE, 
110 Tremont Street, eneintnes Mass. 


OLL EGE, Colorado 


Colora do: springs 6 oN, aa 


courses, also Department of Assaying ani Me 
lurgy Climate coahthe, especially for pulmonary 
troubles. No saloons. Year opens Sept. 9, 1885. 
Address PROF. G, N. MARDEN, 13 Tremont Place, 
Boston, or PROF. F. H. LOND at Colorado Springs 


The largest full cx 


Address 








oon ACADEMY. 
Havana, N. Y. 

Well equipped and endowed school for both sexes. 
Heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, etc. 
Six courses of study. Graduates admitted without 
examination into Vassar and Elmira Colleges and 
Rochester and Madison Universities. Expenses 
from $20 to $300 per year. 

A.C. HILL. Principal. 


‘OSHING ACADEMY, 
) Ashburnham, Mass. 
First class. For both sex 


Full courses. Ex- 
penses low. Send for eotelogee. 
JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 





( ‘ORAWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hadson, N.Y. 
Superior natural advantages for physical devel- 


opment. Mountain and forest lands. New school 
building, with large gymnasium hall. Nineteenth 
year begins Sept. 16. O, COBB, A.M,, Principal. 


yr ne Ry =EMINARY for seni 
Ladies, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Location 
beautiful, buildings excellent. i acres, 

branches, including languages, music, 3 
“essions commence Se oe 14. $180 per year. 
Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D., pal 


~— 
= 








* KINSON SE MIN ARY, 
Williamsport, Pa, 

A superior Boarding School and a Christian Home 
for both sexes. Twelve teachers; eight courses of 
study. Thorough instruction. Special advantages 
im selentifc studies, and in ancient and modern 
languages. studeuts may elect studies or pursue a 
«raduating course. Kare facilities in musicand art. 
buildings lar and furnished with modern appli- 
abees for health and comfort. Discounts when two 
enter from same family, ~ de dA ministers. Thirty- 





igbth 4 be Catalogues free, 
‘firess Rev Ed, GRAY, Do President 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 








DR. HOLBROOK’S 


Military School, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


Reopens Wednesday evening, September 16. Ad 
dress REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 





D*: PINNEO’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
10 BuYs, 


Greenwich, Conn.,. 
Eleventh year, reopens Sept. 20th. College of bust 
ness. Location unsurpassed. Terms moder: +e Able 
Assistants, Kefer to Rev. Drs. Gro. E. Day, Yak 
College ; T. S. HASTING and GEO. L. PRENTISs, % nion 


beens Sem., N. Y., and W.C. Prig, LL.D., N. ¥.City. 


ELMIRA COLLEC ZE 


FOR WOMEN, offers superior courses of study 
in College, Eclectic, and Preparatory Depart 
ments; also in Music and Art. Heated by stean 
and furnished with an Elevator. Address 

A. W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, N. Y 


JRIENDS’ SCHOO! FOR BOTH SEXE> 
rovidence, & 

Founded 1784. $15) per half year for board 

tuition. First term begins September ! 

circular, wenn AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Prin, 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


$188 to $207 per year. 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Prepares for all Colleges, for Business 
or for Life. Special rates to two « 
new buildings, steam heated. Mi 
Four Literary Societies. Addré 
D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


is44. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N. Y., 
pce + and young men for Business ; and for 
*rinceton, Columbia, Yale, ang Harvard. Lack 
ward bovs privately taught 
REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M 


GANNETT INSTITUT 


Family and Day School. Full corps of Teachers 
and Lecturers. he Thirty second oats will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1885. For Catalogue and Cir 
cular apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Ches 
ter Square, Boston, Mass. 


Class of “’85” numbers 








1=s5 


» Principal 


For Young Ladies, 
Boston, Mass. 





Gee ‘2c K INSTITUTE, So. Williams- | 


own, Berkshire Co.. Maas 
wepuretery School for Boys. 4'th year. Health 
ful i pleasant home. and ~ prough school 
Circulars on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Prin. 


ROVE HALL. 
Round Hill. Northampton, Mass. 
A School for Boys. Opens September Y For cireu 
laraddress EDWARD P. SEYMOUR, Principal! 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

For young Indies and little girls. For circular 
MISS ‘MIL Y "NEL S¢ dN, Princip 






IGHLAND MILITARY AC ADEMY, 
Worcester, Ma 
wth year begins Sept Yth, 1885. “STU DIES: Most 
yractical English branches, Physics, Chemistry 
Mercantile Studies, Surveying, French, German, 
Classics, ete. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSIT Y, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Statements respecting the methods and 
courses of instruction will be sent on appli 
cation. The next term begins October 1. 


Superintendent. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare crqereunities afforded. Send for circular to 
ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 


LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
rence 
Home for ladies studying in Europe. Inc. under 
ee of Mass. ialties, Music, Art, and Modern 
es. Facilities for travel on the Continent. 
Reduce 
cular, 





rates of ocean passage. Address, for cir 
RENCE, 75 Hanover St., Worcester, Mass. 


AL BARIETTAX 


Hive graduating courses, | 


’ LAKE ERIE 
SEMINARY 


Painesville, Ohio. 


rhe yore nty-seve nth year opens September 1ith, 
Entrance examinations September 11th, 12th 
n plie at ame should be made early. 


MISS MARY EVANS, Peinetpal. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. 


| 


A Moravian School for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. 92d year. 
REV. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, 
Principal. 
. NDON-HALL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
sADIES, 
P oughkeepsie, N.Y. 
ti a ive antag 


or Catalogues addre 


SAMUEL Ww. BUCK, A.M., 





Principal. 


OLLEGE 


hio. 





7 F 2 + 
Marietta, O 


i The best educational advantages offered. 
! Expenses mod: erate. Two courses of study. 
Free Scholar s to aid worthy students. 





Phe next terr 
gins September lvth. Cx 


>and Academy be- 
soe ues sent On application, 





we HAINES’sS SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn, 


und mind in a@ sound body, 
vurses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, and Art, French and 
spoken in the family, 

Eleventh year opens September 2 


German 





A} Iss Hi GILMAN'S HOME AND DAY 
u se Hoo FoR. IRL. NG LADIES AND 


14 yy | Kyuare, Boston, Mass 
will reopen Sep >» Home pupils stric “ly lim- 
jited Superi + acilities for studying Music, Art, 
and Modern Languages. Resident foreign teacher. 





A} I=" KIERSTEDS BOARDING AND 
= DAY =CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
| AND CHILDREN, 

53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 

will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 

| . —_ 
N IMS SPRING’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
4 SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 

‘ HILDREN, 

No. 121 East Seth street, near Park Avenue, 
will re — n Monday, Septe mber 28, Drawing, Elocu 





| tion. Calisthenics, ‘and Sewing included. Lectures 
| through the year on Literature, History, Architect- 
ure. ete. Special course for advance ‘pupils. At 


home Sept. 16. 

A) ORAVIAN SEMINARY, BETHLEHEM, 
ph PA. Centenary Celebration, Oct. 2d, Alms to 
form character and educate girisfor useful life. 


Mere AN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
4 Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 
Send for Catalogue. 





T ' FOR BOYS. 
MR. BOWEN’S SCHOOL serrate 
and day pupils. Primary, English, and Classical. 
Healthy locaton on Asylum Hill. Opens Sept. 22. 
For circulars address KEV. M. BOWE. N, 352 Collins 
Street, Hartford, Ct. 


M*: VERNON SEMINARY, 
1.100 and 1,104 ‘‘M” Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

French and English School for Young Ladies. 
Special advantages in Modern Languages, Mu- 
sic, and Art. 

For further inf srmation apply to the Principal, 

MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 





Claverac 


And HUDSON RIVER 


k College 


INSTITUTE, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., N.Y. 


A. H. FLACK, 


Fits young men thoroughly forall ( ollewes, Profe 
A full College Course tor young won 


A conservatory of music with three gredus ating courses. 


Four new Pianos just added 
A Gupester Art Department of established repu 


tation. 


A.B., President. 
ssional and Sclentific Schools and Business. 
A special Normal cuvurse for music teachers. 


Pupils have painted over 2,000 subjects in this 


ACommercial Course giving instruction in Penmanship, Letter Writing, Book-keeping, Commercial 
Law, Business Principles, Telegraphing, and Operating the Type-Writer 


Elocution Taught with special reference to the P bilosophy « 


Special Astentt *m given to the Modern Language 
Common and — snd English taught by the mc 
Constant Supervision and personal care in the p 


Physical Training in Military Drill and Gymnastics. 


Large avd Commodius Buildings, beautifully 
Exteosive Improvements made this summer. 8 


f Oratory and phy sical development. 
s and Classics. 

wt experienced teachers. 

rimary. 

A Drill Hall and Gymnasium 8@ x 50 feet. 
arde omfortably appointed. 

pring water on every fluor 


A strong faculty of experienced teachers who aim to combine careful moral training with 
v 





thorough traction in all departmen s. 
Thirty-second year opens Bept. 14th 


ELOCUTION 





New 7 








Brooks, A.M., PRESIDENT. 
Diplomas and confers Degrees. Large 
each a Specialist. Fall term begins Sep 





OSSINING. INSTITUTE 


> gh Ej Rept. 16th. Rey, ©, D. RICE, ‘Sing Blos. ag. Principal 1, 


on application to Dr. 
Instituted 187 


send for catalogue. 


-page Catalogue of The National School 





of Elocaution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., sent 


Edward 
3; Chartered 1875. Grants 
Corps of Instructors, 
tember 28. 





2 FREB| 


r* YOUNG LADIES 


And MISSES, 
aRtNG SING. Ne Yo 





usic, Elocution, Englis' 


Me. CADY'S At i yl FOR YOUNG 


New Haven, Conn. 
The sixteenth se shool year begins Thursday, 
tember 4, 1885. An early application is des sired 


eekskill (N, Y.) Military pcagem ny For cir 
culars address Col. Cc. J. WRIGHT, » Prin’pl, 


Poughkeepsie (N 
numbers limited. 
Studies, and references, Dr. ( 


puturs AC ADEMY, 






- Y.) Military Institute 
nd for circulars with ter 
- B.Warring, Princi; 





Andover, Mass. 


C. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal 


Next year begins Sept. 9. 


For Catalogue address the Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE, N.Y, 


Fits for any College or Government Academy, for 
Business and Social Relations. U.S. i 
tailed by Secretary of. War Ce 
Springfield Cadet Rifles. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A high grade and successful school for both sexes, 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter at 
any time, Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER, 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY 
offers all the advanta 
of a first-class sc! 
for ladies. Full coll 
and seminary cours 
excellent pret paratory 
department, uns urpassed location, buildings steam 
heated and gas-lighted, perfect sanitary arrang: 
ments, special attention to health, good food, good 
beds, pleasant rooms, delightful home life, moder 
ateexpense. Address Marrua Hitiarp, A. B., for 
particulars, Lock Box 1 5 Rorkford, Il. 








QIGLAa’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
b Newburg-on-Hudson, N. V., 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Tw 
Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance ex 
amination held at the school by member of Yale 
jJaculty. Daily gymnastics under teacher con 
pulsory. For circulars, etc., address 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Prinel pal. 


THE CAT + a AL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1.. Diocese of Long Island, 
opens Sept. 23d. Equipment com plete. Healthful 
location, Facilities unsurpassed. Competent stall 

of instructors. Milltery officer detailed by U 
Government. Terms, $i00 a year. For further par 
ticulars apply to CHARLES STURTEVANT Mout 
A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


“THE GLMS ” “Stones. 


1 

Family, Day, and Music School for Girls. 
Academic, Classical, and Post Graduate Courses. 

MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


Primary, 


ue KINDERG ARTEN NORMAL CLA®S 
of New York will be reopened Oct.2 at 7 E. 
lith St. 


‘ (MRS. SARAH M. HARRIS, 
Principals, | FANNY E. SCHWEDLEK 





\ hepaes GU NNERY, 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
A Family and Preparatory Sc aon Address 
J.C. BRINSMADE. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR you NG L ADIE s 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N.Y 
Full collegiate course of study. Superior facilities, 
for .music and art. Location unsurpassed for beauty 
and healthfulness. Session begins September lr, 
1885 Send for catalogue. 
zk 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 





EST JERSEY ACADEMY 


“BRIDGET ON, N. J. 

Christian Home School 30ys only. Pre 
pares for College. Teaching thorough. Terms mod 
erate. Healthful location Fifteen acres, Open 
September 8. Send for circular. 











SLEYAN 

One of the half dozen best ACADEMY. i 

| Schools in New England. Excellent facilities in Aca 
emic Sjudies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science a 

| Commercial Studies. The payment of $60 in adv: 

; willcover all tuition in the Pre paratory and Ac aden 
Courses, together with board, limited amount of was 

ing, room rent, heating, and all other necessary 

penses, except books, stationery, lights, and sms “8 

tingencies, for the Fall Term of twelve weeks. 

ing August 26. Se ne for cat 

Kev. G. M. 





2, Principal, 
tAHAM, MASS. 





weer, T WALM T STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 23. Is provided 
for giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclec. 
tic, and Preparatory Departments; also in Music 
and Art. Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Walnut 
St,, Philadelphia, 








y HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 

will commence its 5ist year September 9. Fine 

Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 

Thorough instruction. Best of home influence: 

Send for Circular to Miss A, E. STANTON, Principal. 


Ww YOMING SE°fINARY AND COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE, 
For young ladies and gentlemen. A live and enter 
rising school. Classical, Scientific, Mathematica 
‘ollege-Preparatory, Art and Musical Courses « if 
study. Students prepared to enter College without 
condition. Commercial College without a superior. 
Modern Languages a speciaity. Eighteen instruct 
ors. Average attendance last year 279 per term 
Expenses, $19) per year. Fall term, 13 weeks, begins 
September 2, 1885. For Catalogue address 
Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, A.M., Principal, Kingston, Pa 


For ia School Adicasiaimants 
see Page 27, 
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